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; COUNTRY 
Pas get” RECREATION: 


4 CONTAININ G 
F = Art of Angling in all its vari- Ferret Hunting, 
Y ous Branches, Courſing, 


The Breeding and Managing Game |] The Breeding and ordering all 
2 Cocks, with the beſt Methods ſorts of Dogs for the Gun or 
RX, of Fighting then; Chaſe, &c. 
„ Ihe eee and Backing Colts, The” Breeding Pigeons, Rabbets, 
E, The Managing Race eo Hun- Canary Birds, &c. 


'# „ters, Kc. | |} The finging the Haunts of Par- 
| - . Horſe Racing, tridges; Pheaſants, and all Man- 
| 4 Fox Hunting, . If ner of Game; 
7 Hare Hunting, Shooting, and of Shooting Fly- 
Hart or Buck Hunting, | | ing, &c. 
Otter Hunting, I Bowling, &c. &c. &c. &c. 
Rabber Hunting, 6 : „ 
- TOGETHER 7. * 


With many other AzT1CLEs equally curious, too x nume- 
rous to mention here; and incluling many uſeful Direc- 
tions to Horſe Feeders, Grooms, and others, reſpecting 
the Dieting of Horſes, riding a Hunting Match, &. &c. 

1 he Whol MACS ar and . 4? 9 ' Capacity. 


By 4; AI RF Ax. Eſq." 


A New. Eaition 8 5 e and Improved, 
— 
* ON D O N: 


PRINTED, FOR THE PROPRIETORS} AND SOLD BY 
ALL POOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


1795. 


[rate THREE SHILLINGS AND SIX-PENCE.] 
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THERE being no ſtation in life that does not 

require occaſional recreation, and no exer- 
eiſe more conducive to health than thoſe of 
Fowling, Fiſhing, Hunting, &c. A Nxw 
Epfrrrod of FALIRTAx's excellent Inſtructions, in- 
cluding all thoſe recent Theories which have been 
approved of and practiſed by the Lovers of 
True Game, will no doubt be highly acceptable 
to every Sportſman and Lover of thoſe innocent 
and rational Diverſions.—For though the ſcru- 
pulous may infer that there is a degree of cruelty 
in hooking the fiſh and purſuing the chace ; yet, 
when we: recolle& that Providence has bounti- | 
fully deſigned theſe creatures for the uſe of 
man, and moreover that man is authorized by 
facred writings, to partake of thoſe exerciſes, 
all thoſe idle Tuppoſitions are over-ruled! The 
exerciſes of Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, &c. 
originated from a neceſſity of ſupporting our 
felves and families. 

The ſeveral advantages reſulting from thoſe, 
manly perform? nces, rendered them in after en- 
lightened ages, the great eſſentials of education, 
They were deemed OY 1 for youth, 

in 


. 

in order to wean it from ſtoth and effeminac y 
which, in a ſtate of indolence, are too apt to 
enervate and incapacitate the body; and when 
we conſider how more laudable it is in a man to 
follow the ſalutary. paſtimes herein preſcribed, 
than thoſe falſe pleaſures which conſume both 
health and fortune, an inſtructor like the preſent 
muſt certainly mcet with the gooT wiſhes of all. 
—A man who leads a ſedentary life at home, and 
courts domeſtic indolence and inactivity, is not 
only one of thoſe inſignificant characters that 
meets with general odium, but doubtleſs loſes half 
thoſe days which nature would otherwiſe have 
allotted him. — There is nothing ſupports the 
dignity of man more than a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the diverſions of the field — while he 
is courſing the Fox — riding a Hunting Match — 
or ſtarting a Hare, he then appears the Lord | 
OF THE CREATION. . ES 
In this New Edition all ſuperfluities have been 
avoided, nothing being advanced that is not con- 
ſiſtent with Practice as well as Theory---an ac- 
curate delineation of every ſubject is given in 
ſuch an eaſy ſtile and plain manner, as to ſuit 
the comprehenſion of almoſt every perſon, and 
having availed ourſelves of every information 
contained in other ſimilar publications, we ven- 
ture to aſſert- that this New EpiTion of the 
ConrrzETE SPORTSMAN is far preferable to any 

that has yet been publiſhed, FS 
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5 anf. 5 „ 
Wn | On Fiing-Rods and real. e 


2 of December when moſt 2 a 
rom ſap, are accounted very good for 
N a tops; run them over a gentle heat, 

to make them tough; let the ſteck and 
d tops be taper, ſmooth and ftait, the 
. N ices of exc rod rbeoble 2n/an wait | 
8 ſſymmetry, free from knots, elſe they 
will a Aeficient in 9 and never ſtrike wil, nor be 
truly pliable, but at a knot be apt to break an- a 3 
ſport. To keep them in good order, bind tlem cloſe to 


0 
a ſtrait pole, and ſo let them continue 1 they may 
not warp; faſten a loop of filk or horſe t the end of 


1 with W thread, that the ine ch play on 
: it; 


—— 


3” Þ The COMPLETE SPORTSMAN:; 


, * and though many uſe filk lines, yet I prefer the horſe» 
| hairas the bet ; 2 in nee, Vos braiding, obſerve an exact 
exenneſs, for one bair being ſhorter 8 the reſt in a link, - 


. the whole ſtreſs will le on chat, and in breaking, renders 
the reſt much the arent or and often a good fiſh 1s loſt for 
want of this obſervance; 8 knots fare, that they 
Nip not: as for the colour of the hair, it bafþg free from 
nits or Froutineſs, which ſome call beten the pale 
wateriſh colour is the beſt to deteive in à Ueat ſtream, but 
in wheyiſh or muddy water, you may chule indifferently a 
- line; for the ground angle need not beſo ſtiꝶng as that 
8 intend for your rod at the artificial fl ! in the _ 
atter a hair from top to bottom, in every link Lrom: one or 
two, to fix or eight, or more. 
As for the hook, it muſt be long in the ſhank, ages. | 
compaſs ſomewhat inclining to W for if che ſhank 
. trait the Jo will ſtand outward; faften the hair öh 
inſide of the ſhank, to preſeryeit from fretting, whether 
angle at top or bottom; proportion your hook for 
"rae and compals, to the num of hairs you angle 
IO next it, neither uſe great hooks to ſmall 4 nor 
great baits with little hooks; Sarbel, chub muſt have lary 
2 -, Hooks; carp, eels, tench, pearch, breams, thoſe of much 
| Ge; and experience teaches, traum, in clear water, 18 | 
Wen 7 roaches, Jalmon-/melts, dace, ruff, and gudgeons, 
neft taken with ſmall hooks, though many uſe 
pb ones for the rpur, eſpecially in muddy — yet the 
=o muſt be angled for with a hook according to his 
Dn > hooks for dub-- flies ſhould be generally ſmall, - 5 
D oor cod-baits, but larger for worms, yetſnch as ſome _ 
E ben yo 8 5 do not generally take in clear water: 
your hook, which is ſtiled arming, do it 
= bes ſhoemaker' s wax, twiſting It 
. Fouad: nie love part having firſt ſmoothed the ſhank 
ok the hook ich a whetfions; und for worms let it be 
Do red. coloured \tk, but for cod-bait, paſtes, Se. white. © 
Fats ſhouſbe of cork for river fiſhing, but for ponds, i 
meets, and bchr ſtanding water, quill and pens will do 
T0” og and a vey. " rivers, * when and 


- ; 


— 


I. 
+ — 


A188 


; r to n appt naw ore EY 
a ale let it be the fineſt, free from holes and 

re it through with a ſmall hot iron, thruft in a quill: 
fizeable, ſhaped with a knife to the likeneſs of a on 
egg, or pear, a proportionable bigneſs, and with a pu 
tone finely ſmooth it; run your line through # — 
and wed 1 hard part of the quil 


| the ſmaller end of the cork being towards the hook, 


n hill ee ily up 9 
lead on the line ul t, 
the leaſt bite or nibble may Ink the co Pat 4 
Io lead your line,odo 1 it with a ſhot cloven, and * 
cloſed exactly on it; but not. above two of theſe on any = 


line, and that an inch and a half, or two inches diſtant from ; 
each other, and the lowermoſt plumb ſeven or eight from 


the hook; but for a running line, either in clear or muddy. 
water, nine or ten inches; and if you find a ſandy bottom 
in à river, it being full of wood, with few. ſtones, ſhape 


pour lead a diamond faſhion, or to that of a batley- corn, : 


 eroval; bring the ends very cloſe and ſmooth'to the line, 
Fet make it black, for the brightneſs will ſcare the fiſh. 
It is very neceſſary to have a landing net or hook, 
2 may loſe _ large-fiſh, by breaking line or bold. 
before you can land him. net you may faſten to the 
end of a long manageable pole: as for the hook, it muſt 
be a large one with a ſerew, to ſcrew into a ſocket at the 
end of a pole; and when your fiſh is entangled, 2 * it 
into the mouth of it, and draw it to land; 1 
is chieſly for barbel, ſalmon, and other ſtr — 
As for your panmier, let it be of light o 5 ny 
woven andavorked up; and to be the more compleat! 
| prac 'o on all occaſions, have in readineſs divers _ of 
Leds lines, Iinks ready twiſted, hair and filk of fountulr- - 
eolours,. ſmall ſtrong thread, lead plummits, ſhoemaker's 
wax and floats of divers ſizes, line caſes, whet-ſtone, 
knife, worm- bags, boxes, baits, ſciſſars. And thus | 
ing pretty well accoutred my angler with tackle, it will be 
next neceſſary to know what baits he mult. uſe, for on that 
TIE 1 5 ſucceſs or fruſtration,  _ 
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aa bred „ kes, 2 "Re x plants ; Sete L "84 Galen and 


 wvhatfi/þ take them; when and how, & c. 
There are different ſorts of baits. YEAST 


worm, are one and the ſame, though in divers places their 


names thus alter; and this worm, one of the greateſt ſize, 


is an excellent bait for chevin, ſalmon, barbel, or eel, though 


the ſmall of the ſame kind are not much affected with them: 


that with a broad tail, a red head, and a ſtreak down the 
back, is the beſt; they are found. in the latter end of the 


ſfummer, in the evening, in gardens and church- yards, and 


_ may be driven out of the earth with the juice of walnut Ps 


tree leaves and water, poured on their holes. 
2. Marſh or meadow-worms are found in warſhy 
grounds, or in banks of rivers in fertile mould, 9 


1. The garden-worm, ee or r treacket and — | 


„ 


tough and lively, and is- a . good bait, "eſpecially i in 
r 


March, April, and September, pearch, . bream, 
reli, gudgeon, ſalmon, traut, grayling; though many, and 


not without ſucceſs, uſe from Caudlemat to Michgelmas, - 
__ in moſs-and water it n be KepT fifteen Gays beſore 
on TION 


1345 e red worms; and gilt- als are ſand in 


; old dunghills, rotten earth, cows . g. 155 dung, or 
tanners bark, when it is uſed and caſt by. The 
and gilt · tail are eſpeci ally good for takin pearch, tench, 


brandling 


| bream, ſalmar, on, ee ; they are pry bee by trout wit 
grajling in muddy or clear water, and the red-worms well 
23 „are nen by tench, pearcbh, and er and beſt 1 in 


Es maddy nter. x 
. Ihe worm called tag-tail is of a freſh. colour, G 
5 . at his tail 4 yellow tag, clear half an inch Jong, | 


found in meadows after a ſhower of rain, or in chalky- 

nd, in March and April, if the weather be temperate; 

his; is held an extraordinary good bait for rruui in cloudy 
. NN and a little ſcouring will ſerve it. 


5. The palmer-fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and can- + 
- Ver, are counted one and the ſame, being bred on herbs, 


trees, and plants, not being properly a caterpiller, yet the 


„Are of one, 3 in the e 1 _ and 3 


155 


— 


o 
— 


e en 0 
and * baits for the chub, graphing, FLY Ea : 


roach. The palmer-fl may-fly are held the founda- Y 


8 of 7 bps flag. have uſually good ſucceſs. 

2 , caterpiller, cabbage · worm, crab 
1 or jack, colwort- worm, or grub, may be long 
kept with the leaves of thoſe trees or plants, that | 
them in boxes, with holes for air, or in-withy bark; they 

| take chub, roach, dace amd truut, the oak - worm being 2 93 

_  frrable to ge breed on trees or plants, being the beſt 

taken on r r 3 you may go as deep 
as you will a get theſe, ſearch the cole wort 
or cabbage leaves, beat the oak, or crab-tree, or haw- 
chorn; ſome of them are hard and tough, others ſmooth 
and ſoft; ſome horned tailed, others have chem on their Ta 
Heads, ſome ſmooth, others hairy. ET 
17. Bobs, of theſe there are two- ſorts, they are cond 
in ſandy or mellow ground, eſpecially after plowing; che 


one is juſtly called 1 pray bob, nnen bait, 


—_ — big igger than 
bod Iy. fot and of et joe guts, 1 is lefler, and 
Ae blueiſh, found many times in digging. on heaths;- 
' they are excellent baits from Mid-ap 

Noventber, to take tench, roach, hream, trot, chab, fmelts Jabs 
anon, dace and carp; they muſt be kept in an earthen veſſel, 
with the earth you- find them in, covered very cloſe to 
| keep out the cold and wind; ſome boil them about to- 
minutes in milk. before they uſe them, which makes them 
5 and whiter, others dip them im honey or gum- ivy, . 
Tor carp, bream, and both ways prove ſucceſsful. Ae 
g. Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fleftt; and 
fcoured well with wheat-bran; they are eaſy to be had. 

or bred. by putrefaction. Theſe are Genie added to aa 
worm on tſie hook, ſometimes to a dub- fly, and ſo take 


;  falmon-ſmelts, but oftener uſed by ihemſelves, two or three 


on a hook; the day before angle, put them into a 
box with 8 it will paove 3 to aur 
ſport; they are good baits for Habs barbet, brean, Aal. 
— Euageon, trout, dace, chub, carp. | 
: "fp Flag-worms, or 1 are the ſame; fant 4 


| amoog flags, in An 9 


of . 


gentle, having a red head, h: 


. 
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he flag-roots, by opening little huſks, it is pale, yellow or 
white, longer and flenderer than a gentle, and theſe ma 
be kept in bran, and are good baits for braam, tench, roach, 
curp, dace, bleak and perch; when you fiſh with it for the 
groyling uſe the ſmalleſt line and the float, and fiſh nine or 


ten inches from the ground. . | . e 
10. The bark-worm or aſh-grub, are all one, bein 
very full and white, bent round from the tail to the head, 
the head being red, and the parts very tender, reſembling 

| a young dorr or humble- bee, and may be uſed all the year, 

bat particularly from Michacluas to the middle of May or 

VMAnne, and except the fly and cod-bait, is the beſt for gray- 
tings, dace, roach and chub; it is found beſt under the bar 
of an oak, aſh, elder, or beech ; eſpecially when fell'd and 

they have lain about a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees 
when ſtanding, where doted or Totten; it is a very tender 
bait, and beſt on a briſtled hook, by running the hook in 
at the head and up the belly, till it ſtays on the briſtle, and 
no part of the hock's point appears out of it; they are kept 
well in wheat bran, and take the -gray/zzg with the fmalleſt- 
line; angle with the float, keeping the bait ſeven or eight 
- Inches from the bottom; but if you fiſh with it for warb, 
bub, or dace, uſe different tackle. eke. 
11. There is a bob found under a -cow-turd, called a 
' . cow-turd: bob, from the beginnin of May to Michaelmas; 
ſome call it a clap bait; this is tle, but bigger; 
you may keep it ſometimes in moſs, but the beſt is to : 
it in earth, dug up under the place where you find it; it is 
very good bait for Hout; if you angle with it on a briſtled 
dDook, on the top of the water, and in the water; it is 
taken by chub, carp, bream, tench, dace and ac). 

112. The cod-bait, cad-baif, cadiſworm, or ' caſeworm, 

are one and the ſame bait, though of three ſorts. The 

one is found under ſtones that lie looſe and hollow in ſmall - 

brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, in a caſe or 
Huſk, and when fit for purpoſe, they are yellow; they are 
bigger than a gentle, having a black or blueiſh' head. 

Another ſort is found in pits, ponds, ſlow-running rivers, 
Qitches, in cafes or huſks of ruſhes, water-weeds, ſtraw, © 

Kc. and are by ſome called ruffeoats, or 9 8 


* A 
— 5 | } 
* * : ; $ ” £0 . N N - * 
” - - 


a 9 
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theſe are accounted principal baits for al, ſalmon, 
ſmelts, tench, bream, chub, trout, grayling and dace, The 


next is a green ſort, found in pits, ponds, or ditches in 


. March, coming before the yellow ones, for they are not 


in ſeaſon till the end of April, and in July are out of ſea» - 
12 the third ſort is proper in Auguſt, being ſmaller than 


the other. Theſe muſt be kept tender in woollen bags 


. when you carry them for uſe, but to keep them long alive, : 


in a green withy bark, taken off and hollowed like a trunk, 
lay it in the dew to moiſten bl Es: Ed ity 


«2 


| Natural flies for baits, their | feffons, ; aud where ta | be, found, 


for what fi/Þ they are Proper, &Cs 1 


11. The ant. flies are found in their hills; about the end 
of ＋ uly, Auguſt, and moſt -part of September; with the 


earth you take with them, they may be kept in glaſs bot - 


tles; two or three of them fixed on the ſmall hook, are : 
certain baits for chub, ruach and dace, if you angle under S 


water not above fix inches from the bottom. 


* 


* 


** 


22. The brood of humble bees, hornets and waſps are 
good baits, dry them over a fire or in an oven, ſo not be- 
ing over-done, they -wilblaſt long, and ſit handſomely on 
the hook, to take chub, eels, breams, founders, mach or date; 


ſome boil them, but then they will not keep long: hornets, 


waſps and humble bees, may be uſed alive, when theis - 
wings are a little grown and their legs ſhort, eſpecially 


: for the chub, as alſo the black bee breeding in clay-walls. . : : 


3. The fern-fly-or fern-bob, is found among fern from 


May-day to the end of Azgaft, it is thick and ſhort of 


body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoſt reddiſh and 


hard, which may be taken off: the laſt ten days of May 


the traut will take it every day, and the ch refuſes it no 
pan rr, 8 
4. The ſtone fly and green drake. The firſt of theſe is 


found under hollow ſtones at the river fides; the body of 


it is pretty thick, and almoſt as broad at the tail as in the 
middle; it is of a curious brown colour, ſtreaked: a little 


with yellow on the back; but much more on the belly, - 
and js found by ſtony rivers; with this bait, for founders, 


dace, bleal, roach and pearch, - 


5 with his head downwards towards te root of the tree, a 


5 —_— any . _ and i 1s an excellent bait for 


where /e/mor. uſed to ſpawn, for for thither 


at the bent, then draw your graſhopper over it, after 4 a. 


- take the bait freely, and ſo will a tout if you dib with it. 
3 ane, thieds take tro? in March and April, and ſometimes in 


=p 
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F. The great” moth. chat has à conſiderable big head 5 

| whiteiſh wings, is to be found in ſummer evenings 

| 5 lids, or trees and plants;; it ſpeedily * chub if 83 

2 dibble with it. | . 

6. The hawthorn-fly is black, found. fn quently on: 

eee when the leaves arg but out; beſt uſe 

chis can be put to, is to dib in a rer for h. | 
The aſh-fly, woodcock-fly,.or oak-fly, is the ſame,- 

| ales different names, and holds good from the begin- 

ning of May to the end of Auguſ,; it is of a browniſh 8 5 

and ufually found in- the Ed, of an oak or aſh, ſtandin 


i 4 very good bait for trout. 
The bonnet-fly comes in ſeaſon i in © OY is to be found: 


-chub, Ie 2 c. a ipall q: PIE I 3 
+ prine ies uſed in angling, I now” 
| ent em na | oY” > 


ee Bars very taking and much in "Sy 
« Salmon ſpawn boiled, and faſtened on the hoek, is # 
1 - bait for chub, and i in ſome rivers for mund it 
ns — 5 advantageous to the an ger, particularly in the: 
winter and ſpring ek eeps it red; . in places · 


Th - 
> On ft, if their legs and outward wings be taken off, 
 efpecially for roach, tnt and graylin wo. er you 4 a: L 

lender plate of lead on the ſha of your hooks. le | 


leſſer graſho r or cod-hait- at e point, and keep it 
| vis, lifong up and finking again; a:chub will due. | 


3. The water-cricket, water-houſe, or ereeper is but” 


May, if you angle at the river: it is to be angled with in: 
_ clear water, within a foot of the bottom, ſome let it dra 
dn the ground. This creeper is bred in ſtony rivers, ad | 
held to turn into a ſtone-fly, about the — that 
—A ENGEIM IG. Tg #71 
of "Lanny 


. » > * 8 3 — 4 
9 ; : * WK : | 


fiſh Seer to · D 


L. Graſhoppers the latter end of Fane, all ul n!“ 


* 


\ a," Ae ee 501" 


2” Lamery pride, or ſeaven, is a very good bait for «hub 
| and ee/s, night or day: this is no other than little live 


things like ſmall cel, no thicker than a ftraw; and are to 


be found in ſandy, muddy heaps, near to the ſhores in 


rivers. 


| Snails, the black and white, are good baits for Dub; 


very eatly-in the morning; traut and eels take. them on 
night hooks, but the bellies of the black may be ſlit, ſo 
that the white may appear; ſome dib for cub with houſe 


e 


For chub, bartel, roach. and dace, you may angle with 


cheeſe or cat cake, er e- ledger-bait: the cheeſe | 


you may wrap-up two or three days in a wet linen cloth, 


or moiſten it over with honey and water. +. 
As for a Re, he is a greedy devourer, and therefore 


moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, &c. therefore your baits for 
him muſt be ſmall dace, minows, roach, /almon-ſmelt, gudgeon, 
bleak, millers-thumb, alſo trout and cel. well ſcoured in 
« Wheat-bran, to take away the ſlime: and indeed moſt 

ſort of ſmall fiſh he takes; and how you are to manage 
them on your hook, F ſhafl tell you when I come to treat 


of the taking him in the: er Tamet. Periwinkle, a a 
uſed for nach, being talen 


| kind of water-fnail, is muc 
whole out of its ſhell: Srimps taken out of their huſk 


or ſhell may be uſed as a bait for chub, roach, and dace. 


Puatſfes proper for the angler. 


£ : 


* Paſtes are of ſeveral kinds, though:tending to one and 
the ſame end: for a chab, or chevin, make a paſte of th 


fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſuet of mutton kidney, a little 


| ſtrong runnet, mix them equally and finely together, then 
put as much powder of turmerick as will give them a fine 


yellow colour. | 


For raach and dace :- grate Sha hand indo: a Uittle fine 


15 water, wherein gum- ivy has been ſoaked, For the barbel 
in Auguſt, make a paſte of new cheeſe and mutton ſuet. 
For raach and date, you may put a little-hutter to your 


crumb bait, and colour it with ſaffron. For carp or bench, 


mix crumbs of bread with honey, though for a carp 1 


- reckon this the fureſt, " h | 


t 
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Take bean-flour, or for want of it, wheat · flour, the 
iuſide of-a leg of a young rabbit, catſkin, or whelp, white 


= bees- wax and ſheeps. ſuet proportionable ; beat them in a 


morter till well — then maiſten the maſs with 


|  elarified honey, and work it up into little balls before s 


- — K 8 
cheeſe, beaten with baer and. uten ti i ber- | 
Stoned cherries, finely gr: ted manchet, ſheeps blood, 
fuffron, make a good for nec Jace, bleak, chub, trout, 
ke 5 and lr ub o put a bttle ruſty hacer in it. 


Another excellent paſte is 2 tp of the fatteſt old cheeſe, 


& mutton kidney ſuet, ſtrong runnet, anniſeed water, wheat- 
rs — N 1 bacon bell _ = 


What 6 4 to be e it Et with paſte. 5 5 


> xs: "Jaw muſt p e ee the quantity of your paſte | 


you put on your ho the ſmallneſs or largeneſs 0 the 
fiſh you angle for, as im other baits. = 
2. You may try oils upon any of theſe paſtes, n 


| you ſee your ſucceſs, ſo continue the one or the other. 


And the beſt for this purpoſe are oil of polipody of the 
oak, oil of petre, oil Ivy, and as properly gum of 1 ys Bo 


5 and aſſafœtida. 


3. To ſtrengthen aſte, and o fevelt its waſh- 
. off the hook, 3 phe be e beat a ſmall. 
quantity of fine flax, cut ſhort, cotton wool or fine lint 

among them, which will prove very binding; thoſe that 

would have keep long, put a little white bees-wax. 


3 Te them, and anoint them with clarified honey, the latter 
3 you may wipe off when you ſee occafion.” 


4. Paſte or tender baits muſt not be angled with 1 


EE” rapid ſtreams, but on a fmall hook 1 in its, ponds, meers. 


or flow running rivers: your eye in this fort of angling 


muſt be quick, your rod ſomewhat ſtiff, and a nimble 


hand to ſtrike, or elſe the bait and fiſh will quickly bid. 
you farewell, This is hetter done with a quill float than 


© cork, which ſooner ſhows the nibble or bite: and if gn. 


3 ; 


E | 2 88 


_ ever, do not clog your line with it. | - 


_ 


"Potts: OE STEW 


then 0 not very — your labour is loſt, and with theſe - 
s ſucceſs is u Lally had for bream, bleak, chub, N 
Aace, aan, tench, barbel. 


| Oils and eutmens hf in waging. . 

Take oil of ivy-berries,” anoint the inſide of an oaken 
box with it, and put three or four worms, or other live - 
. baits into the box, ſhuttin it cloſe; then — bes 
there too long, leſt the ſtrehgth of the oil kill them, but 
take thefe out and put in more, and fo they being ſcented 
with the oil, * e e hoe nd ty 3 
them. This may be done in the ſame manner, for nCtft 
of oil, with gum-ivy, which is a tear that flows out of the 4 
ivy-ſtalks, when flit or wounded by piercing. _ 

Oil of ſpike and diffolved gum-1vy, are held to be much | 
attracting, the bait being anbinted with them. _ 

Oil o polipody of the oak, Venice tu entine, dad new - I 
honey is very goed, if eight inches of the line next the © 
| hook be anpinted with it, but then there malt be two or 
three halrs, for it will not well ſtick to a fingle one; hows 


— 


Chymical oil of lavender, or for want of it, oil of ſpike. 
fix A e. three drachms of aſſafœtida, Venice ntine 
one drachm, camphire one drachm, make theſe into an 
ointment, and anoint them as the former ; this In clear | 
water wonderfully takes guzg - 

The far. of ae eg b an dint=. - 
ment that rarely fails, and is eſteemed by thoſe chat har _ 
"Ted i it, the beſt of any, being a new experiment. 

But let me commend to ybu above others this; take 5 
che oils of camomile, lavender, anmfeed, each 2 | 
© of an ounce, heron's greaſe, and: the beſt of aſſafœtida, 
each two drachms, two ſcruples of cummin feed fine 


beaten to powder, Venice tu — camphire and 
banum of each a drachm; e 4 civit and = 
wake them into an unguent; des mu be kept cloſe in a > 


glazed earthen-pot, © or it lofes muck-of its virtue; anoint - 3 
hugh line with. it As 1 * your e rechnen will = = 


„ - ; res 
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Dil of aſper ſo much noiſed about, and ſaid to be ex- 
tracted from a fowl called the O/zrey, is now found to be 
a mixture of the oil of ſpike, lavender, and refined oil o 
turpentine, which however has a conſiderable effect in ſtill 
or flow moving waters; and obſerve in this caſe, your 
line muſt be anointed every ſecond drawing up, or the 
ſtrength of the ſcent being waſhed off, you may expect 


your {port to ceaſe. PLES» 148 | 
Il I might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial flies, and other 
artificial baits, but not to keep the angler too long from 

the water, I ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to treat of 
| Fifbes Haunts proper to be known. © 
If you are not certain of any waters to fiſh in, your 
- buſineſs is to try the moſt likely and promiſing, vis. 
Where trees fallen, wood, ruſhes, weeds or rubbiſh are 
in rivers; or likely large ponds, there are ſtore of fiſh pro- 
miſed, for thither they reſort for warmth and ſhelter ;- but 
- It is very troubleſome angling there. 
Ihe next are weirs, weir-pools, mill-ſtreams, flood. - 
ates, piles, poſts, pillars of bridges, cataracts, and water- 
alls, eddies, whirling-pits, the ſide of a ſtream, in the 
ſummer efpecially; for then they love to baſk and lie ſhal- 
low, unleſs the weather be exceſſive holt. 
Ihe /almor is found in large ſwift rivers that ebb and 
flow, gravelly and craggy. The traut moſtly in purling | 
= brooks and rivers that are ſomewhat ſwift and have ſandy 
bottoms. The carp and tench love ſtill waters, or ſuch as 

gently move, where weeds or roots of trees are near to 

3 them on octaſion. Eeli generally covet muddy 

rivers, ponds or {limy ſands, eſpecially thoſe of the larger 
ſize. The pike, bream and ofa os: moſtly found in ſandy 
| or clay rivers, brooks or ponds, herein buſhes, bulruſhes 
or flags grow. The n z dace and ruff for the _ 
maoſt are found in ſandy or gravelly deep rivers, coveting 
to be under the ſhade of trees. The amber is likelieft to 
1 be found in marley or clayey ſtreams, running very ſwift. 
W- The gaageon likes beſt a ſandy or gravelly bottom; _ 5 
= . N 6 RS + of 
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for all this, a trial of divers waters will not be amiſs where 
you may ſuſpe& any fiſh are likely to breed; for experi- 
rience in this art is the ſureſt inſtructor. | 


T rmes proper above others to angle in, according to the water, 
e 1 oe OR ELEE „ 
1. In the hotteſt months take your opportunity when 

it is cloudy, and the water is moved by gentle gales. 
2. When the floods have carried away the filth, ſudden 

ſhowers incumber the waters too, and the rivers, &c. 

retain their uſual bounds, looking of paliſh colour. 

3. When a violent ſhower has mudded or troubled the 

water, and after that the ſtream runs ſwift, for then they 

' uſually ſeek for creeks and ſhelter, and in the little 

rivulet running'into the great one. 7 N 

4. If you fiſh for carp or tench do it early in the morn- 

ing, viz. a little before ſun- riſe, till eight, and from four 

in the afternoon till ſun- ſet, when the days are of a con- 
venient length, June, July and Auguſt, but in March, the 
beginning of April, and the end of September they refuſe 

7 — to bite in the warmth of the day, the wind being 

F. If you angle for the ſalmon, the beſt time is from 

three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, and in the morning as 

before: his proper months are May, June, July and Augaſt. 

The barbel bites beſt in May, Fane, July, and the begin- 

ning of Auguſt, from five to eleven in the morning. e 

pearch and ruff all day in very cool and cloudy weather. 

The 6ream bites from ſun-riſe till nine or ten in the morn- 

ing, in muddy water, eſpecially when the wind blows hard, 

for the moſt part keeping in the middle of the river or 

pond in May, June, Fuly or Auguſt. „ 3 

6. The pike bites in July, Auguſt, September and October, 

about three in the afternoon, in gentle water and a clear 
le. In winter he bites all the day long, and in April, 
ay and the beginning of June, early in the morning and 

late in the evening. As for roach and dace, they bite all 
the day long, if the weather be not in the extremities of 

heat or cold, on the top of the water, The gudgeon 0 

— 5 5 | C | 
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beſt in April, and till he has ſpawned in May, and if the 
weather be cool, till waſp-time, and at theend of the year, 
all day long in a gentle ſtream; obſerve when you angle 

for him, to ſtir 3 rake the ground, and he will bite the 
better. As for the founder, though he is found only in 
ebbing and flowing rivers, that have communication with 
the ſea, he bites freely all day in April, May, June, and 
Fuly, in a ſwift ſtream; he will bite in the ſtill, but not 
near ſo ſpeedy. OY 


Ground baits to gather and feed the fiſh, that you may better 
and readily know where to find them, &Cc. 


The ground-baits, or for baiting the ground, are barley 
or wheat ſoft boiled, which, for prevention of ſcattering, 
you may mix with ſome. pleaſant freſh earth, ale-grains, 
wheat-bran ſteeped in ſheep's blood, clotted, dried and cut 
in ſmall pieces, periwinkles bruiſed in their ſhells, black 
and white ſnails, worms cut in ſunder and made up in 
little balls of earth. The guts of fowl, the ſmall guts or 
livers cut ſmall, old cheeſe and oat-cakes bruiſed together, 
malt groſly ground, theſe eſpecially gather trench, dace, 
car, chub, roach, bream and barbel; and the more you feed 
them, they will be the ſurer to keep to that place, and be 
the fatter to reward your pains when taken; and theſe 
throw in a little above the place you angle at, if it be a 
moving water, for before they ground, the ſtream will 
carry them ſome diſtance from the place you throw at. | 
When you angle in clear water keep out of fight as 
much as may be, ſheltered behind ſome buſh or tree, or by 
ſtanding as far off as poſſible, keep your eye only on the 
ſurface.of the water, where your float is, and to effect this 
the better, your rod muſt be proportionable in length, to 
anſwer the place you fiſh at, and eſpecially at the ground, 
and a long rod and line at artificial flies are very neceſſary. 
An angler muſt add filence to his patience, and move his 
body as little as poſſible may be, for the fiſh are 1 a 
quick-fighted, and naturally fearful, particularly the chav, 
carp and trout, | „ ; 
en in a clear water you angle at the ground, or with 
a2 natural fly dibble, always do it going up the river: but 
| : In 


.*, 


y 
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in muddy water, or when you do it with a dib fly, uſe the 

contrary; if you have hooked a fiſh, and ſuſpect the 
ſtrength of your line or rod, let him play and tire within 
the water, before you offer to bring him near the top; be 
ſure to keep the rod bent, left running to the end of the 


line, he breaks his hold, or the hook; and if he be tired, © 


and has in a manner done fluttering, bring him towards 
the top; and if there be occaſion, uſe your _— net, or 
hook; and take this for a general rule in hookinz all 
- ſtrong fiſh, | | 77 Sas 
How to take Salmon, and Salman-fmelt by angling, &c, 
The /almor, though not found in many rivers in Exg- 
land, is of principal note for river-fiſh, though it as well 
belongs to the ſea. They ſpawn in September, and come 
in ſeaſon the beginning of March. 3 
His beſt biting is at nine in the forenoon, and three in 
the afternoon, in clear water, eſpecially when the wind 
blows againſt the ſtream, but not very roughly; then take 
the baits directed, and the ſtrongeſt tackle, for when he is 
ſtruck, he plunges and leaps, though not uſually does he 
endeavour to go to the end of the line. . 
The younger ſort of theſe are ſo tender mouthed, that 
unleſs you faſten two hooks almoſt in a quarter of a circle 
aſunder, they uſually break hold. For the great /alnon, 
the principal bait is well ſcoured dew-worms; for the 
ſalmon-ſmelt, the brandling, gilt-tail, meadow-worm, &c. 
and for flies he taketh them natural or artificial; and if 
you uſe theſe, a cod-bait or gentle at the top of the hook 
is effectual; this with the dub-fly takes /a/mom-/melts be- 
ond expectation; but for a greater /almar, if your fly 
bl artificial, make it very large, with fix wings, one be- 
hind another, that by that- and the different colours, he 
may ſuppoſe it, as indeed it will appear in the water, a 
cluſter of flies, He is taken at the ground with a run- 
ning line or float, and ſometimes he bites lower than mid- 
water at ground baits, clap-baits, and the larger ſort ſome- 
times take the minow and loach, and for theſe yos may 
angle with a wire-ring on 255 top of the rod, letting the 


2 - 
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line run through it to a great length; and when he is 
hooked, and is ſpent with plunging, fix your land hook in 
his mouth, that is ſcrewed to the end of a pole, as directed 
Several augys to take the Pike, and where to find his haunts, &c. 
The pile ſpawns in March; his uſual haunts are in 
ſandy, chalky, or clayey places, ſomewhat near the banks : 
for coveting ſolitude, he often lurks in holes, to ſurprize 
other fiſh, as they fearleſly ſwim by ; ſometimes he ſhelters 
among bulruſhes; were e weeds, or buſhes; and then 
he baits about the middle of the river, or pond, at mid- 
water, and for him you muſt keep your bait in a gentle 
motion, and at all times to be above a foot from the 
ground; he rarely bites in the night, for then he is for the 
moſt part gone to reſt in his retirement. In April, May, 
June, and the beginning of July, he does it moſt 885 
morning and evening in clear water, and a gentle gale in 
vill water, or a moderate moving one; and in the reſt of 
July, Auguſt, September and October, his beſt biting time is 
about three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
months, if the weather be pleaſing, and the water clear, he 
will not refufe to bite at any time, though the moſt certain 
time is about three of the clock in the afternoon, particu- 
larly in a gloomy, cloudy day; but if the water be mud- 
died with rain, there is no certainty ef him: his beloved 
baits are gudgeon, roach, dace, minows, ſalmon-ſmelts, no 
bigger than gzdgeons, a piece of an ee/, a young tout, Ac. 
but all his baits muſt be very freſh, and a live one tempts 
him much the ſooner, which may be put on by drawing 
the line between the ſkin and the ribs of the fiſh, and ſo on 
the hook, faſtening it in the gills, and this you may uſe in 
trowling: but here have your tackle very ſtrong, with wire 
about a foot from your hook, the next to it fk, and the _ 


reſt of the line ſtrong ſpun flax; come as little as you 
can near the weeds, left they ſpoil your bait before the , 
come at it, faſten the tail of the bait to the joint of the wire, 
and having fixed your tackle, that the line may run and 
play, let ſo much lead be at the hook as may carry the 
fih's head downwards, as if after playing on the top, ſhe 
. | Was 
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was going to the bottom, and when you have ſunk it ſo, * 


that ĩt is at a convenient depth for the pte, ſlack your line and 


give it ſcope that he may run ” his hold, and there pouch 
to ſwallow it, which you may know by the moving of the 


line in the water, then with a ſmart jerk hook him; ſome 
uſe no rod with this, but lead and float, holding of the line 
in their hands on links; and indeed there are ſeveral 
methods taken, though all to the ſame purpoſe ; wherefore 
for brevity's ſake I omit them. | . 
Angling for him at the ſnap, is to give him leave to run 
a little, and then ſtrike, which muſt be done the contra 
way to that which he moves, therefore a double ſpring nooks 
is uſeful in this way of angling eſpecially, for a great pike 
uſually will hold the bait fo faſt in his teeth, that you may 
fail to pull it out of his mouth, and likewiſe ſtrike him, 


when if he holds the ſpring hook ever ſo faſt, the wire will 
draw through the bait, and ſo the ſpring opening, you will 


frequently hook him on the outſide of his mouth. Though 


. is ſurer than this, and more practicable, yet this is 


beſt uſed in March, when the pite bites ill, then upon ſpawn- 


ing they are ſick and loſe their ſtomachs; bait this as the 


former, and he may be taken this way when he is fo. 


„ Other brief rules for Pike angling. | 
- 1. When the pe has taken your bait, obſerve how he 


moves; if ſlowly give him time, and you will rarely miſs 
him; let not your bait fall in one and the ſame place above 


once or twice, for if he take it not, then he is farther off. 
2. If you find, after he has taken the bait, he lies {till as 

ſometimes he will, move your hand gently, to give notice 

which way his head lies, leſt in ſtriking you happen to pull 
the bait out of his mouth, if that cannot be difcerned, 


ſtrike directly upwards: at the ſnap have ſtrong tackle, and 


give two luſty jerks, one after another, faſtening a ſwivel 
at the end of your line, which muſt be uſed at trowt and 
ſnap, and your armed wire muſt be hooked on it. 

3. For the ſhap, have a hollow piece of lead, that it may 
paſs over the wire and end of the hook, which you draw 
within the fiſh's gills or mouth, that, as directed, it may 
keep the head downward, _ at either of theſe — 
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if you cut away one of the fins of the bait cloſe at the gills, 
alſo behind the vent, and one on the contrary ſide, it will 


play the better and ſeem more lively. 
4. Be ſure to raiſe your hand in caſting when the bait is 


about to fall into the water, ſo by 3 may not fright 


him away, and when it is ſunk a little draw it near the top 
towards ty a little, and ſo let it fall again; and if your 
ci joined with a ſteel ring, the bait will play bet- 


month; February, April, May, September and OXober for the 
trowl; and though a large bait invites him moſt, yet a leſſer 
takes him more * 5 Wk „ 

To ſnare a pite; when you perceive him riſe, and ſtay- 
ing near the ſurface of the water, faſten about a yard and a 


half of Rrong packthread to a pole, and at the end of it a 


running nooſe of ſmall wire, ſoftly putting it over his head, 


with a quick jirk throw him to land; this is often done to 
young pz4es, but the older are more wary though ſometimes - 


catched by this means, eſpecially in ponds, as alſo when 
they come out of rivers and go a frogging in ditches in 
March, April and Max.. 1 
© Tofind aud angle for Pearrb. 

The pearch ſpawns the beginning of March, and delight 


in a good ſtream of a moderate depth, abiding uſually cloſe 


by a hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly bottomed,' with green 
weeds growing in it; being commonly a river fiſh : he bites , - 
little in winter, but in the middle of the day, yet in ſum- 

mer all day, if the weather be cool and cloudy, and the 


= water ſhaken with the wind; but more freely from ſeven 
till ten in the morning, and from two in the afternoon till 


fix, and ſometimes till ſun- ſet; if in the middle of ſummer, 
you muſt look to him when he is ſtruck, for he is a very- - 


© Rrong fiſh and will ſtruggle hard and long; they generally : 


o many together; and if there be a great many in a hole, 
if you light right on them, you may at one ſtanding catch 
the greater part if you give them time to bite: but if you are 
too haſty in ftriking you may chance to miſs your aim; he 


takes almoſt all manner of worms; as dew-worms, red- 


worm, meadow-worms, cod-bait; alſo the minow, loach, 


ſmall frogs, waſps, hornets and humble bees. 
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He is beſt taken with a float, reſting the bait about ſix 
inches from the ground, and ſometimes he is taken about 
mid-water : ſome -ufe a ledger bait on the ground, but the 
firſt depth has uſually the beſt ſucceſs. _ = 

| To angle for the Carp, cs © | 

This fiſh has always been in great eſteem, making many 
induſtrious to find ways to take him. He delights in ſandy 
or muddy bottoms, inſtill deep water, by the ſides of a pond 
or river, though in a good pond he thrives. beſt. He is very 
wary anc! hard to be catched. His firſt ſpawning time is about 
May- day, breeding three times a year and wonderfully en- 
_ creaſes if he likes the water he is in; he lives long, though 
moſt diſagree as to the particular number of years; and in- 
deed J ſee no reaſon how they ſhould be exactly known. 
He bites very early in April, May, June, Fuly, and Auguft, 


and ſometimes all night if the weather be hot and ftar-light: +. 


in the ftill deep water, if you angle in the day time keep 
out of ſight as much as may be, therefore provide a long 
rod: he is very ſtrong and muſt play when ſtruck, or bell 
carry off your hook by breaking the line or rod.  _ 
U ſe always the float and quill, angle for him ſometimes 
above and ſometimes below mid-water, as the weather is, 
though in mid-water he is the certainlieſt taken, eſpecially 
in a pond, but in rivers he is very ſhy : lay a ground-bait 
for han with elk 
Ihe baits you uſe on your hook muſt be gentles, two or 
three on the hook; he takes likewiſe bobs, waſps, ſweet 
paſtes, marſh-worms, flag-worms, gilt-tails, dew-worms, ' 
the cod-bait and bread-grain boiled ſoft; and in June and 
Fuly, in the heat of the day, he ſhews himſelf on the top of 
the water, and ofteneſt among the weeds, when you may 
take him with a well ſcoured lob-worm, angling as with a 
natural fly; but in this caſe keep out of fight as much as 
you poſlibly can. 8 HE Ln 
Obferwations on the Tench, and the beft way to angle for him. 
The zench ſpawns the beginning of July, is reckoned a 
very good fiſh, much coveted, yet delights in muddy or 
foul water, and among weeds; the ponds that are —_ 
| ; -' . | | tor 


matter. 
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for carp pleaſe him better than the rivers, and in pits he 
thrives better than in either, if they be agreeable ta time, 
e in ſome pits they will not (notwithſtanding they 
breed) come to any bigneſs; and in others they will not 


| breed at all, but they will thrive wonderfully, beyond ex- 


Qation: this I believe may happen where the ſtorer is not 
ilful to diſtinguiſh males from females, but by an unlucky 
gueſs puts in all of one ſort. Though he covets mud, yet 
is fins are very large; and to know him from others, there 


are two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth ; 


his ſcales are ſmall and ſmooth, and about his eyes are cir- 


cles of a golden colour. They bite beſt from day-light to 
eight in the morning, and from four in the afternoon till 


ſun-ſet; but in the hot months, if the weather be not tem- 
ſtuous, they many times bite all night. The beſt ſeaſon 
is from the beginning of May to the end of September. 
He takes the eod-bait, marſh- worm, gentle, flag-worm, 
or red- worm well ſcoured ; and to make it take the better, 
you may dip your bait in a little tar- water juſt before you 


uſe it, though the plain bait many times pleaſes him well. 


For want of the former baits you may uſe paſtes ſweetened 


wah honey. Was" 
Angle for him with a float of quill, letting the bait into 
the water two foot, ſometimes more or leſs, but no great 


Tube Brean's haunt, and how to angle for him. 
The bream "ſpawns in the beginning of Faty, is a large 


bony fiſh, is found in rivers and ponds, but in the latter, if 


convenient, he delights moſt: he is long growing, and will 
be very fat, and is almoſt as great a breeder as the carp. 
Breams ſwim divers together in a gentle ſtream, loving 


A ſandy, or clayiſh bottom, and the deepeſt and broadeſt 


part of the water. Your beſt time in the ſeaſon is to angle 


for him from ſun-riſe to eight o'clock, in a moderate ſtream, 


the water being a little ſlimy or muddy, eſpecially when a 
good breeze troubles the water, and in windy weather, if in 


a pond, he generally keeps the middle, and there you are 
moſt likely to find him, In the afternoon, your time is 


from three or four till ſun- ſet; but in a darkiſh windy day 


he bites at any time, 


* 
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He is angled for with much ſucceſs from the beginning 
of April till Michaelmas, and may be taken at other times, 
except the very cold months. 
e takes as baits, flag - worms, gentles, 2 pers, their 

legs being off, red-worms, giltetails and meadow-worms 
well ſcoured, bobs and under water flies, eſpecially the green 
ones; when he bites he runs off with the bait to the farther. 
ſhore, or as far that way as he can, and therefore you muſt. 
give him play, for though he ſeems a fiſh made ſtrong 
enough, he will not much. ſtruggle, but after two or three 
turns he falls on one fide and may be eaſily lande. 
Here you muſt, angle with a float, ſo that the bait max 
touch the ground; you may make a ground bait for bream 
with malt, and it will draw them together. | 3 


* The Barble, how to find and take him by angling, 


The barbel ſpawns in April, ſometimes in May, is a very 
ſtrong fiſh, and takes his name from the barbs that hang at 
his mouth, 1s curiouſly ſhaped with ſmall ſcales. In the hot 


months you will find him in the ſwift ſtrong ſtream, thouglr. - 0 


he ſhuns the currents, and delights ſomewhat more out: of 
the rapidity, under ſhades, of trees and weeds, where they . 
rout in the ſands like a hog, and ſo neſt; | ſome ſuppoſe. 
him to eat much gravel and ſand, but I rather fancy he. 
ſeeks for inſects or other food that heat and moiſture pro- 
duce in the bottom of ſhallows, yet ſometimes he is founxd 
in the deep and ſwift waters, eſpecially at weirs, bridges or 


flood-gates, where he ſhelters among piles, or in hollow, _ 


places, holding by the moſs or weeds, to prevent his being 

carried away by the ſtream; when winter is coming on, 
hę retizes cn th ſtill de p. Il... 5 nte p27 13h; 
His beſt biting time is early in the morning, that is, 

from the ſun-rifing till ten, and from four till the ſun ſets, | 
and often later, and this principally happens from the 2oth ,- 
of May to the latter end af Auguſt. you muſt be wary in 
taking him, for he is very ſubtle, and ſtruggles long, unleſs - 
well managed: many are found together frequently, but in 


April they are little worth, for then is the ſpawning time. 
As for the baits you intend to take him with, care muſt 
be taken that they are very ſweet, ſuch as. give him not diſ- 


taſte: 


K PR 
2 
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taſte: angle for him with a running: line, and a bullet at 
the end. He takes gentles, not over ſcoured, dew-worms, - 
new. cheeſe, paſte, the young brood of waſps and hornets ; 
and ſo cunning he is, that you will be cheated of many 2 
| bait in angling for him, if you have not a watchfal eye 
and a quick hand; for he will nibble and ſuck it off, and 
ten to one, when your float ſinks, and you attempt to ſtrike, 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, if you 
ſtrike the contrary way: his head lies, you may take him by 
the noſe, and give him play till tired, or elſe, if he be any 
thing large, unleſs your tackle be very ſtrong, part of it 
goes with him. He. is not an over pleaſant fiſh to eat by 
reaſon he 1s ſomewhat dry, and very full of. bones. Some 
ſay he is eaſy of concoction, his eggs and ſpawn vomit and 
purge violently, © FE . 
The Trout's haunts ; the beſt time to angle for him, and his 
1 OOO baits, | | b 
The trout ſpawns in October. His uſual haunts are in 
ſmall purling brooks or ſwift gliding rivers, not too great. 
Obſerve whether their bottoms are pebble, grave! or ſmooth 
ſtones; for on the ſides of theſe he uſually has his reſidence, 
though he is often found in the deep, eſpecially a large one, 
alſo behind banks, blocks, tones, at turnings or points, 
where the ſtream much beats or makes a kind of whirling ; 
he loves coverture and ſhade, from whence he may moſt 
eaſily ſeize his prey: but his hold or hole is uſvally in 
deep places; he is ſeldom found among weeds, rather 
among boughs of trees that hang in the water, or ſhady 
baſhes: he plies in ſpring at the tail of the ſtream, 
but, as many other fiſh do, about the middle of May, at 
the upper end, ſtaying long in a place, if his hold be near 
it. In the hot weather he leaves the deep and goeth into 
the ſharp ſtreams among gravel, unleſs by the exceſſive 
heat of the weather, drought enſues, and then the ſtill 
bar delights him. © 4 B | 
This . may be taken by dibbing, or if the weather be 
dark, cloudy and windy, you may take him with the caſt-fly. 
He is in ſeaſon from March until Michaelmas, but chie y 


about the end of May, when he is in the beſt ſeaſon; 5 ; 


- 
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body is adorned with red ſpots. The female is counted 
better than the male. They much affect to be near the 
ſource or ſpring of rivers, and where they run on lime 
ſtones, there the beſt of trouts are found. „ 
Angle for him at the ground with a running line, with 
two or three ſmall pellets of lead, omitting the float, or 
you may take him by float angling at the ground, if you 
are dextrous at angling with a ſingle hair, too links from 
our kook; he is much ſooner taken than with two or three 
| Lake though you muſt be cautious he break not the line; 
and this is better done ar the bottom than top becauſe there 


he has not ſo much force to ſhoot and ſpring, as on the top, 


and a ſingle hair next the hook, if well choſen and ſtrong, 
will take one of thirteen inches, if there be water room, 
free from wood and weeds. | „ 

He bites beſt in a water that after a flood is clearing or 
riſing, ſomewhat troubled, cloudy. and windy wore 
early in the morning is the beſt time from the middle of 
April to the end of Auguſt, from ſun-rifing till near eleven, 

and from two till ſun-ſet ; but at nine in the morning 
and three in the afternoon are the beſt times, at the 
round 6r fly, as the water is moſt agreeable, in March, the 

ginning of April, September, and till the 13th of October, 
and then you muſt ceaſe angling for the tut, to the end of 
February ; after a ſhower has fallen in the evening, you will 
find him riſe at a gnat. In warm weather you may dib for 
him with the minow or loach. 1 

The Fel, the haunt, bait and taking them, &c. 5 

is haunts, in the day time, are uſually under the covert 
of tree roots, bruſh-wood, planks or piles, about flood- 
gates, weirs or mill-dams, in hollow holes in banks; they 
moſtly delight in foul ſtill water, or at leaſt ſuch, as runs 
very flow with ouſy ſand, or muddy bottoms, in pits, 
ponds and meers. | „55 | 

Bait for him with a young lamprey, dew-worms, ſcoured _ _ 
earth-worms and very ſmall fiſh, their fins cut off, guts of 
chickens or other fowl, cut in ſmall lengths, lean beef, the 
brood of waſps; the four firſt take them day or night, but 
molt of the reſt are proper for night-hooks, "© 
VS ake 


12 


% 


| 7 5 very eaſily the upper end o 


the ſame ſpecies. 
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Take him in the day by a ledger-bait, by ſuigling, bob. 


ing, brogling : as for brogling and ſnigling the beſt method 
1 3 nown is this; 51 a long and ſtrong line, your 
ited with ſcoured red- worm or 


hook of a ſmall compaſs 
dew-worms, having one end of your line in your hand, 

Fo your hook in the cleft of 
hazle rod of a convenient length fo that it may ſlip out as 


leiſurely fink, and f St omg: it wallowed'ly gifiog time, 
leiſurely draw him up by a little and little, eaſy lying dou- 
ble, with the ſtrength of the tail, your line 1s endangered, 
This you muſt practiſe in hot weather, the waters 1 75 
low. ' | 5 f 
As for bobing, taking large earth- worms out of good 
mould, ſcour them well in moſs, and run a ſtrong thread 


n you fancy the ee/ to be let the bait 


- 


with a needle through them end-ways, as many as will 
"lightly wrap a dozen times round your hand, make them 


into links, and faſten them to a ſtrong packthread or whip- 
cord, two yards long or more; make a knot about fix or 
eight inches from the worms, put about three quarters of a 


pound of plummet made pyramidically on the cord, by the 


means of a hollowneſs or hole bored through it, let it ſink to 
the knot and fix the cord to a manageable pole. . Angle 


with this in muddy or cloudy water, in the ſides of the 


ſtreams or deeps; when the ee or eels tug, let them be well 


+ | faſtened by the teeth before you draw them up, then do it 
gently till on the top, and then hoiſt them quickly to land; 


many by this way have been taken at a time. 


” ” » 


Some, near cel, haunts fink a bottle of hay looſel 
bound, ſtuft with fowls guts and liver, cut in long ſhreds 
_ over night, and coming early. the next morning, draw it up 
haſtily j | | 
large eels bedded in it for the fake of the prey. This may 
be done with a bundle of the bruſh-wood, out of which, 

upon pulling up, they cannot ſo eaſily get. e 


y. the rope faſtened to the band, and you'll find 


1 To angle for the Grayling or Umber. 4 
855 Though this fiſh has two names given it, the former for 
the lefſer ſort, and the latter for the greater, yet both are 
5 r 


4 


S: | 


_ 5 er. A LIND, — 7083 4 Ty — 2 


o * _— 4 _— 


Their haunts are in 8 clay, clear wate water and wife | | 


ſtreams, the large is accounted. .. Seide inches « being in 

_ ſeaſon all the EASE their prime is in December, * his 
aud head arc blackiſh, and-his helf a dark grey ſtud- 
with r- Fe will lite freely; but is vety tem · 
der mouthed, therefore» be careful he break not chis hold, 
E much, as being very faint when 
or kim in or near the middle of the 
Be di N mare apt to riſe than deſcend, wWhere- 
fore he is chieſſy taten by paiground bait, rather than a rut. 
5 1 fe — A: of cork; tf: yau — nag mc | 

bor hum; but for a grafting or itrout nen 
bf ** *11# 02? " [14 el 025 ir 

N .. for bels e eval ngs,  gilt-tails, . —. 
worms; eg tale, the bark- worm, 7 — worm, cod- bait, 
natural or artificial flies, particularly the camblet-fly and 


a fly made of purple wool, and one made of ene To” 


hair, als. the earth bob and clay-biit.” CEL * Nl 15 19.4 


bat n n l einne td (Er Supt 7 a 
The + Pup er n hannts, Ba . wi 2 
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for che peatch; bal biting at dite ſame time the prarch does ; 
you na ground bait with new tutned up earth of a fall] 


alſo with a clear ſand, you ko hin with 5; le haing - 
| —— next the hook; "ti body of it is 2 5 th 
pric A itt has its ſeaſons and nature, like 
theipearch; and ig bern wholeſome: e mort od | 
tender. 9 15710 rare 90 19304 47 39% my 2g g' 1 
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a Ing. 8 


* Same pariculer orci ts Gi geen 
be though SITES apjirored amet; 1 
gr op being very wholeſome food. 37 

_ fiſh ſpawns twice SITS git in ſharp! 
ſtreams, with —— 
young an inary ge port wh who not — welt 
{kil r 3 


— 5 en grow ade 3 cold 
weather comes on, together in deep places: 
and here it is p —— or a 

little above it, if you fiſh with a foat; but it may be done 
with a running line ow the ground; without a float: as for 
ro — I E already diſcourſed 5 "od and 


"This in makes ſport, Eo og i 


7 * very wholeſdme; it is many times deſtroy d by a 


worm that breeds in his fromacti; in hot w . 
| 9 ou may - fiſh for him with: 1 hooks. _ 
"end 162m catch three or four together on the 
ſeveral —— d — break ing of your line, Ane | 
them about half a:foot one above the other; he is eaſily 
taken with gentles, ſmall tee, Art and any ſmall flies at 
water, by” r or whipping 
Angle at middle water, or at che op, ax hes uſually i * 
motion: there is another ſort of called the blackſea, 
detter and whole ſomer than this, called. by ſome the fea- 
camelion, becauſe in the winter he ſeems rye to o chang 


8 dis colour. F F 


A 4% As Wa o0 ar 9 
The Chub or Cheves, bis haunts, and b angle for bike, 


chub 2 . though Galore 3 
2 5 i arg or clayey bottoms, 
delights Den e Wai , as, alſ6 in holes 


noe pany of conſort roger: e is in ſeaſon from 
the middle of Meet till after Chriſtmas; you may take him 
| b on the wp. of the water, but 1 in Ak hot months / he 
keeps mid- water; in the cold weather angle, at the bottom 
the led r- bait, | ko, 
44 Hs, * 2 oa hee Eats ht, and from ide til 
| = is ſooneſt tired; " 
ſs an . fr Jing weather * bite, 


in winter wb middle 


he. is ths tor he 223 OM 2 FRY ale 
eee nee 1 - 
. 7 8 1 


or rivers wich gra 
cleat gory non trees. 


middle of Man, ande The 
fleſh is Soft, and ſweet i in taſte. | 
Von muſt angle for the dace within two inches of the 
bottom, and ſometimes the bait no it if it is worms, 


r * 38Þ. 3 water, W 
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d r bats are 7 Fe 1 orte bied 
krees; "Ha, or owe A . ET . 
the le flies. arti or. nat 
K po, e 3 corn boiled. 2 — 
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ese Pearch, Taach, . wank, 
YU 2159617 O65 eee, 
Ade ene baits for other zh than valuable in 
thetaſelves, ſo che firſt is taken with fmall worms, 'brand=+ - 
ling, and gilt-tails; the two latter with gik calls, meadow-+ 
org 255 1 . Lampreys are taken as the cel, 
chat nature, 


being much therefore I avoid enlarging: 
EIEON.. _ 


8 eee r 
eee 10 
Otte ee ee e K 1 
Tt is a nice point in , requiring 2 
p + and RH en] by ets. ail abi. 
5 ig of tie , and is performed on theſurface of the | 
water, or at moft ſometimes not letting the bait fink" 
above two or three inches under, nor that, unleſs the oak 
e bs june” it's clap-bait or 
his muſt ever be Sine in clear watt without head or: 
float, in the evening of a hot day, but in a hot calm day is _ 
beſt, and the (tiff is to be preferred before the ftream z 
thoug h on; the fide o a ſtream when the water is clearing 
7 great rafts of floods, is' very proper; and all bours- 
vob may dib with the green drake fly ; but if you needs 
2 it in the ſtream, e which is 5 
| early or Kite ; if it de windy in the even take the arti- 
ficial ſtone- f. for chen in the ſtream —— 
| may angle in the water wich it; it will alſo ta e very 
much ina ſtream near the bottom, but you muſt take care 
w keep out of fight as much 5; poſſible, and k 8 
8 that ĩt may appear to the fiſh to be Yi 
e roach, or chub, ene dete 
de Lot. ive any of mem coming towards - 
it, but Nis He 19 K or three ſhort removes, a if they were ar 
ſt, or the fly was ſwimming or playi ; then let it gently 
6 2 ; the fiſh; —_— | 
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In a calm 1, dibbn 
ſtirs th waters 
the fiſh Eons AIDES 


5 natural flies at liber 
or want of. char they il op. 
thek way, biting 5. eager 


will not riſe at 
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r 8 4 . aner 1 
ele nay b dong 


that · neither your ; 50 yow ral ey a 8 
and ſo frighrthem way. TED: find the 5 105 9 not to- 
al "Even 10 


wards: the top, link your fly 


_ - middle-water, for. Beate theſe flies 123 
ſeaſon, the fiſh very rarely riſe. at ahem Ng, 
| know this, that y > not. in . ples 
what flies are on the water, or flying hc: WET or Are. 
| the buſbes or trees near ponds or-rivess, and that fly which 
ſfwarms there the moſt is chief in fe: | 


either nateral, or to be itnitated by art. Some pech the” 
wrt aſh TY WT and look mo its e whas 
| digeſted 
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of flies in ſeafon when 
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mych-eorlier in ſomes places 
token 4 
later, ſometimes 


than Dang based as the ſeaſon 


by month, and always 


Lane ons ; "Thur, aner Froporion & body an 


it like-it as pofible, always havi R 
A aud to-do this, you muſt d — readineſs bear s 
divers colours, camel s-- > fad, l Land- of i 2 
wide iudiſferem colour, hair, 's hair 
ſheep's wool, tiog'phair, 


roots and briſtles of a hog, camblets, and'r 
colours, cow's hair; abortive: calves and colts hair, fin 


e 
of hare's neck 


the fern colour d ferret's fur, martin's 


fur, filmer's. Tor, tails of white weaſels, _ black 
bits, Jown of a font cad; alk chor at 


; of: capon ppm jay 
as bang — down each fide of the tail, of — 
volours, do malt the palmes-fly ED 
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-__ th&wabd-bed; youtinaſt-hane feathers: of all ſunsof fowl,; | 
and thoſe: coloured ones 1 that. v a . 
4 naturak you ma dye. E. un rn 2 
1 ei have ie t Med 
which are dubbings, or ſoft cuſhions made of 1 
abortive calves and colts, like filver wire, gold twiſt,. 


white and yellow bees-wax for g ork, or to frame 
the dates and" heads-6n, a8 thi nature of "the f more or 


| leſs requires i it, n iſlars, to 


e ö ban nom gnied 
* + on = $3.5 3 + 0 2 2 11 an 12 
Ee t0 ak Ee” 4 303-2 27 00 58 N 


Wet your © inoterials to know:how: 1 85 wilh bold colour; 
kr though dy, te 8 right colour, but: 
may alter. bein — 2 too gat or. 3 
too dark. This ö in your lef | 
betwixt-your fore-hinger I TOI — 
| wards, ad tr fille of that colour the fly requires, w 

it. with wan ſame colour, then draw it to the head 
the e aud whip it about 
the bare hook two or three times; draw your line between, 
your thuinb and finger, holding the hook ſo faſt, that it 
may only have a ſpace to paſs by 3 err 
Bne, put on the wings, faſhion: the ee 

twiſting the dubbing, on mms? al, and. lapping it 
on, then work it by. ye ah yp we Coin, 
the wings of un even. or the fly will —— 
| turn. 16. into 

Sn 5 
die fly. It would be convenient to ſee one done = an, 
0 


44% 444 1 2 


e pens to 5 at 2 * them.” 5 ; | 
When you proportion dub- Ay, conſider the 
Fee. mallneſs of the fiſh you intend is for, and be 
ſure the belly of ic hace bat rn: at 


obvious. ; 
_2--Ler the til of the . he. © . the d of the, 
| * 


eee eee e s 


ut at water refuſe it, the 
| 1 fot it "Wt 1 eſther out of ſeafon « 


{60 angle with the now des la 2 
9 be i 0 Ko Proof AS 15 . nver-alittle-difs 


ate bs feared he abit 5 
3 perch þ * ſtirred: gentle 
cos För the b wilt riſe in the 


s deep, But i Keds , of ben to angle in the 


13 t Ai ir iH et 


yputef 518 cbn Hul motton in alt wlenchem; to 
che; . e the: fradd; dm ea. d 


t 
e eee chile derer 


5 e 


body and — — ttef'ss benni 
eee 


n N $ 
0 9 >. Ov * " 


line about ſeyen, or ſomewhat Tt if the wa — 
© hes Aeg ice 


Abe” of Weeds, rr 
a rt theons 91 
Wn 5 


„s flr he 
Water more 
nn 1875 


ma fall _ EE Go . > Hae Sf tlie ll h 80 5 


| «22110105 2143 ci; 4 
7 1125 eee ich 

L 8 gencly : little 70 
e be e 


"ofthe wy -$<nhe/ſrnabſor, acbb 
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wy ö th the} 8 ; and 
uus ni, 1 2 Teng of 22 5 7 k 

Ins Febradry, the mat- Hy on hack le annſt have 
285 black. edgy _ s ac 
8 15 oftrich ether, and the 

capon Ts: a” 12> 40 
The prince dun, S e e 
fox cub, with —— ilk, the wings of a fae' . 


fender: this muſt be made little. 
8 Red. 3 e eee ſoft, hair of the 


wh e mallards feathers, 
2 Sr 
ma 
3 | Ws Hen 5 


— 5 the tail. f 
"Morifh brown may be data ai Vick th 
ed nec nd; wry e 


partridge 
* 
2 
# = 


| I ; 5 4 fy Y ed t 
kg, and 
ard s en ci ke D 


— — make of — of a 6 
ſpaniel, dae eee, bee th 


feather of a wild duck.. - 2; 
DIE ng th 
n, 


5 * der The. violet fly, which 4%" 
fiatz to — og made of hear's hai 
wi violet ſtuff; 


it with the- 
llard. » 
E par — 


8 Ft by | 


STIL 


5 
mixed with yellow; 


& N 


14 þ 2/2. NBR el 70 H 38 


kaie of dir dd wing the light Jo fexther of 2 mallard 
dyed yellow. | vane bets « 1.4 
The done- dy, dub with duri a mir it with 
a little brown and yellow{\camblee; havſhe may be yel-: 
lower ow the belty and call rfian;any pg deer pot te be rhe 
better liked by th fiſhʒ who tnoſtly ily eye the ly of :baitss: 
andi to i e e thee or three hairs of the 
beard of a black cat on the top of the hook, in the whipping: 
or arming, and in varying on your dubbin , ſtaring one 
from another ight : rih her wi yellow Glk,. 
ms fe ny . 
a mallard, or other ſuch like feather. 
* The gteydrake domesin when the! reat.ones' 20 ont, _ 
much bf with it, but in colour ts, and muſt be- 
made of a paler and more blueith, yellow and green, his ribs; 
quite down his body muſt be of black, with black ſhining 
wings very. thin, and may be made of the < guy feathers- f, 
a mallard, the down — 45 briſtles; and the black haic; © 
ef ft. » and: he'whiles of vn cf. or the beard of a 
K cat. „ int : 4 $334 It * en 2710 10 lf 4.543 


le es 325 W "light: 
brow e a ſtare $ feather, dub i it with, 
1 * 3-24 \ gan FS. 2 


e YT bet denn hair. of 
A  ſomentiae grown cult, with a red $or-cock's neck. 
owe over In, FFF colouted: 


15 ts i 4390? £34 31. 
27 5 © 

or bv; and er of a dude Wi . 
_ The waſp-fly. Do this with brown du aig, or 
| with the hair of a black cat's tail; rib it with yellow filk, _- 
and malte the woes, durch the gre Heather ofa alt; | 
. win OUT JUN AIM CE 199 
Fe blae dan; 'maſtbe e eee ef a water, 
| mala, und the-blueiſhi down found on an old fox; mix 
Dee and dub with — | 


the ſeathe — ni 1 
1 f Leu. = 


£4 $4 KF 4 


ee e 5 
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— — re Gels to * * 
— wn — 8 — bs n 
1 
? 


5 ua er e _— * 


4 


be late ant: fly e 

22 r . 404 
an arp in ame 

1 muß properly ! 

e 

ee ee 


the wing SPP E 1 TOS i 41 13821 3 10 bet: is 


."Sepreenbery\ Ther finale bine dun} made af : the. fyr af a 
9 water mou#e, dub iz with ben ap colourtd ilk, and wing 
it with the featlier of a blue pigebn. 

: The late badger. Do this-with-badger's hair that. is 


| . , Hack, whip with red fille, and uſe a darkiſh gtey mallard's 


feather for me wing. +5 wot ne mesh ad Arlam u 


- The-camict braomJhy, pu out Lor-dubb he biin in 
; the lime of old wall, whip it with bs, Go bf 


* Sage of a Rare's Hd Bet o yas F nary... 
cb, Vhis: month iz werke by the. flies e 


former, for ng . EE 
king 
how. 


brevity , having per par you out 
p72 ogy! 1 55 
e 


ee * ay foes bee, % 
angle, wat ar 8 5 1 


4 "#; 7 S 3 * Fi! 


5 nee . 5 We ba 
ound, when but ſome ſorts will fly at thegtop 
== unll Straiiver thianghs a temly with wot, 


wohly:{hall plum- 
we ry gs 3-6 W 


* 2 * 
0 >... p 
0 " Wo. * 9 
” x F * 5 N 2 " 


* . 
denz LUA g oo "ods 37 
" * * 
— 4 K mg 


E Dir 41 ö 1 


as for the latter uſe a line a little more than half the 
PE of the rod, and fometimes lefs than that length, and 
the 2 links mi be at leaft three hairs; and one 5 
four, whereof. have By gy ry, prone 0 
—_ with links of five or fix bairs till you 
to the topm oft, make the lower of © 1 de bnd 
brown. den to your reed or cane, have a top neither too 
Riff nor too feeble, but between both; the cane about 
three yards and a half long, and the top about a yard and a 
half, or near two "RN one or two pieces, and five or 
fix inches of whalebone, ſmooth; round, and pliant. 5 
- , Obſerve to 5 5 your line as is conſiſtent with the 
water, in rough ftreams more than in ſmall gentle ſtreams, 
and leaſt of all in ſtill water; then ire the top or point 
of your rod level with your hand, and * will * 
A of your rod — * the bite at und, then 
rike firais and gently ards, and 2 itrle e lacking | 
rs r hand, ae you ee the fiſh time tha better to 
ir 
21 1 keg trout you angle for in muddy water, then it 
2 0 5 "A art prone of your Rook, as ſuppoſe rhe 
bait is a dew-worm, here you Tad" thruft the hook in 
towards the tail, a little above the middle, and out | 
below the head, then draw him above the Armin of oe 
Hook, or whipping, ſo put the point into che h 
worm, until it is very near the place where” the Boks, SE 
the hook firſt came out, and ſo draw back the worm, or © 
$i gs 158; is hook ſhoyld be | 


"I. bait two worms in 1 uddy water! for a trout, Ke. 
From eight to ten inches: take meadow worms or brand- 
lings, or a brandling and gilt-rail, ano Bo, point of the 
heck in at the head down che bady, till it paſs ths knot, as 

come to the middle of the worm then ir & above che 


ming or whipping, put on — other, by tunning te 
rok in the fame manner, and let che head of ir juſt covey WT 
the point of the hook, then flip the firſt down till the Knes 


or: wall of e worms ws Pre 


— vou ; Fn 


— 
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may do by any other warms, for other en 
going directions you find they take them. 


Directiaur for angling with the running line in clay quits 


Put a gilt-tail and ſmall brandling on your hook, | 
direfted, 1 ſcoured, and here your hook muſt 85 
ſmaller than in muddy water, «LY or three of the lower- 
moſt links of your line of 1 le 7 ſa riſe from two 
or 1 * or four, of a . iſh white, the line about 

2 1 ſhorter chan the rod, leaded with a mall black 
ummet. | 
P Angle with this in a a alway s. up it, in a rixer ; 
with a light hand, fill caſting up the worm before I ; 
7 {the wb ant., rms 5 thus of proper bai le f. x 
mon- ts, trout, or grayling, to whole pro 
refer you in my treatiſe ſc of baits £ TY Ho 


DireSions for the tap water oy worth pci, 


Your line in this caſe m ee 
without N plummet or float, picky yaur bait down 
and up the Pang gens . tle hand, that 

may glide as if were ſwim and our bar hr 

muſt be à ral or -boadling it 1 

and free from cad 2 woods, * » OF 

ether incumbrances that * 

| . is 90% 

| | er yor ne moſt be vw or the ron | 4 has 

1 rod in rivers, but in ponds and pits ſomething ſhorter. 

© Angling inclear water for Almen melts, trouts, or gfay- 
lings you muſt puthut one hair next the hook, but in 

— Wire He age other fiſh, . tw 3 three, obſerving 
. the runny and rod far the t aud 7 
this to it, Tk moderately, but ſo tha that it may y keep the the | 

j line fn and even; but for tenth, - ; 

chub, your rod and line muſt have an 2e egg 

in the idkneſs of the one and the nijzaber.of hairs in the 

. other: and your 12 able in the water, propor- 

| moned — to ſwiftneſs or — of the 
water, 


N * 


% 


8 but Ihe? worm, the water 


Faſten It to rod, muſt be pu 


- ANG „Ine. 32 2 -T 29. 


very clear; 
and obſerve for ſome: ſort of fiſh, as —_ rs, ſalmon- 
ſmelts, bream, and gudgeon, your bait muſt = the 
gs Apes for other — AS, 7 roach, bl _ 
ruff, an „at mid- water; 
ſix or a Fax ah from the homer The 
taken at bottom, pt pai and top. | 
You may uſe the. divers ſorts. . baits, angling with a 
. 9 uſed, x and. \ with. 


, : 


5 | Direflins for Diabling. ay 
" By this, barbls of a large fze ar taken; to do it com- | 


pleatly, obſerve theſe rules. 
"Have a Weng line of ſix yard 8 which, hate you 
t t 


a 1 
that if the fiſh; bite, it may ſlip . | 


| water may ſoeching move it on the ground — 2 | 


a pretty _ —— well ſcoured, — ſo by is 
motion, the barbel will be enticed into the danger without 


ſuſpieion. The beſt places are in ranning- water near 
— en E thy ep 3 
| ed. of 2 


Thi is ws fo ain of cur, og * 
„ EE that are gin 


2 of n an bl, * a ie 2 
broad, e an inch; ſo faſten your 285 Nat 
call in your bait either into a ſtill Now . or gentle” 
1 and when. it is at the bottom, you may ſtick your 
in che bank of the river, ot hold: i in your yang. at 4 
Atendeh, and by the bending of the rod. or motion of 


N ed Fo hep, the fl, bile; 22 . 
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ſome time, and ſtrike e to where her head lies. 
The chub and cel ave fue bb yy. at bes by 
5 Tele night books. 3 
We N en dee which 
be about fixtren yards Tong, and to chis, at tal hich way 
tie Five or. ſix fine twifted flax or filk lines, about eighteen 
inches each, of the thickneſs of your n line, faſten, 
them ſo that the may be eafily removed, and put on again, 
whip to the ends of each of them a pretty ſtrong hook, 
but with a loach, minow, or bull- head, the fins and gills 
cut off, or, theſe being wanting, the ſeven eyes, cel brood, 
ſmall roach, gudgeon, the eee back- 
bone, &c. will ſerve for the fiſh ; Ke point of the hook 
in the tail, and out at the mouth, ſo that the fiſh's head 
may have a reſting in the hook 's bent, and that the point 
may not be diſcovered, cover it with a worm, caſting _m 
cord, by a weight, over the river, ſtream or pond, 7 
both ends to e on either ſde; and be there carl _ 
nl ehab, r ke, 
| 2 a pi or with a float about a foot or 
2 boctom. 14 E : $44 - 
8 0 e ther the fiſh, you ED 
with blood 2 3 or ſuet made up in ſweet earth, 
taken from under che green fwatd; of paſtes, &. 


"Chit eee lr 
Take oil of amber, roſemary and 7 
hem an et be este debe _ 
the near haſten to 
1 ben not ha cans e 4 | 
off the bait, or 5 i . 

\Ground-bait for carp | ſamphire braiſed 
add made into balls, e walnot 82 This likewiſe al- 
1 might "mix. an Hour with « Bitte” honey l 
with reQified ſpirits of wine, and a ee i often, 
make it ie.op of with: little. pellets, and fiſh" a8 mbble it, 
hen. thrown in, — — 


— 


* 


Axen. 0 | 4¹ 


coming to chemſelves a little, they will bite very eagerly, 
as an their drunken ft, exceeding h aa 


Aerial uiuus bait ts get aud pin. "x 
| When plowing in autumn, before any bol 
cone that are forcible, to make entrance into the earth. 
obſerve where the 7 — are FE if there be ſtore of 
crows, lighted on the ground, Ily in that which 
is heathy, fandy, or green land, follow, and yon will find a 
white worm bigger than à gentle, E à fed head, 
which is held to ad pf the Gena egg of a beetle left in 
thoſe holes ſhe digs in the ground under horſe or cow dung, 
which in March or April, turns to a beetle 2-you may 
put about two quarts of theſe into about half a buſhel of 
the ſame mould: when you gather them, put them in a tub 
or other veſſel, where the froſt or wind may not come to 
kill them, and by theſe means, when moſt other baits are- 
o | 
| „ ſpring.. ; 


— taught is A 


* Haring ke much of 3 

= N 2 
| le ones, that thoſe who are ig t in this art, aa 
the nicetics of it, may not. looſe their labour. 


ons reg oh the ſpri — 


An kr tat are nll and cla, where the meg | 
e by mills or dams, it is not angling, for 


1 eee 


\ 


— —— - - = — —_ 
— - — — 


* en 22415 f 


1 8 . ol cheeſe, wheat Af 41 tle by 
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* * 


92 


— SONAR GM. 45 
Be ſure abways to to keep your ſhadow. 6ff the water, and- 
therefore let the ſun be in your face, or on one fide of you 
"when you angle, | 9 fight and makin ag nail, 
and when you are for wow, ou — 1 make 
three or n W EE 
comes not to 2 10 7 Br » £1 is not any; 
e e 5 


2. 4 * 


e we 
3 e,; and how. dall. Fr mk 
: juice of hou with it, rub your hands: therewith, : 
nd throw it into the water, and ds hands in the 
water, and the fiſn will come to them, that you may take 
them: or, take heart-wort and lime, mingle them together, 
and throw at into a ſtanding water, ee e den. 


kat you take them with your hand 


To take pile as te Bi fees ' al iy fair 5 
auß a 

- Match and Ange the 'beſt times: Take 2 long pole 
tod that is 'Bgbt and jaight, on the ſmall ene 
mnning wy of 'tviſted' horſe" hair and Alk, of a — 
compaſs, wh | gently Arat on Him, hen it is five © or, 
fx ir 2 oy 2 „ hoiſt him up, if jt #'a ſmall pike; 
draw; it not fo far on, and matte no ke” nei walking or 

if be Hes ſo that you cannot 


| bim, n his tail with the _— * tas will — you” 


pleaſe, alfo with a hand net, ig it gently under water, 
on it juſt under Him, Aft 3 tofiy fn r 
h hi and then do it 25 8 


os. 


r RAY 2 22 15 20 A 7 1 
5 : To ivvite g, a he ” £3: 3} 
122 | | 


282 1 5 . "TS Sa: op 11 
I 888 8 1 "NS: 1 bal of it 
ndig , (ter che 


| balls be no big r than fe n (ho thim in u Hand. | 
ad | 6 


* 0 5 * 


e 1) IT oy 


Tre e It wit your hang. 95 


. a: ES oven ie 33 


Most und, and Iueh as is full of ip beſt 
the firſt doors them well, che laſt of Gring 2 
anz next, let your pond be ſo pd odd that it 
receive the rain water that falls from the hills, for thi 
mightily refreſhes them; and if your pond ean receive the 
eilte of bores Anh other cattle; they wi produce the 

and fatteſt fiſh. - Let your be at the leweſt 


12 5 


part of che ground, and Jer de flood. gue ee 15 


— ſwift fall, chat when yon ge to . 4 e 
not be too long abost it: 9 6 bu ding — ret 
way is to drive a row of ſtakes fix 1 even 

ſix or ſeven inches ſquare, and four — elm is 
bee than oak; drive them 1 in the leng 1 of the pond's | 


the E. "Next di, r Gd ton th 
they e L . eee 

| _ Fre over them, and ram the earth in 

| the void places, that it lie cloſe' and the water in the 
better; and thus you muſt continue ſtake on ſtake, ram rams. 
ming che earth till the head be as high as you would have it. 


+ --. 


Bk oa eee eee e. eee 0 


have wer over it; let 7 your pond carry ſix feet water, 
ares ht 3 to receive the rains that fall into it? 
r er turfs of flor ber cloſẽ —— EE 
and 2 tia down, ſtake alſo on the pond | 
es 2 "os. wood, , bur not nk, for 12 5 2 — —— 785 
ots 5 ter their 
| ne: them from vermin and they . Ms. 
eveurers; let them alfo have ſome ning ing Peet by p 
E eur. banks, 3 cheriſh; them in 
£0 reſerve. them from tench, 
bream, . tore. "by 2 peare 2 - 
| gn, 5 | 
are ini 8 0 great with 
* * that lie warm * wa” 
WM 
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with unt - trees and willows. alfa ſhelteredg r 
carꝑi to. breed in, and new. made pods need 
old, that are full of weeds and mud, therefore every OR 


or four years cleanſe them from the mud filth. To make 


ſow. it t l or. all « 
= i ears 2 al the L . miles: 


t 
x your pag = . = 


ot oo any > COCK.- Vie Sting 
1; | Of the choice of cu. 
Tg 


I 


ſhape [4] 
Ny ea e mod 
10 neft and 5 mated. gall | 


ent. qv : 194106 eee, . 1 
| e  plowpil, oe with he ck bra, 
27 he beſt en ot ſ ee 


45 


ut bers and Cock- Fier. 43 


II be is red about the head, like fearler; it is a fig of 
elbe e N 


4 #4 22 * 4 . 4 4 * 7 A * : 6 9 * 
— eee 42 1 4 41 * 2" 0. 7x 
8 ! 1 *« f 4 * * 
* = 8 $40-%, 4 4 47 - 5 N 2 7 . 8 ” . wing Ci " 4 . * 7 
Ho ij 1 Hi % rr 5 >} 17714, 23:4-14 8-4 4 
jo 14 8 2 5 * 
28 * - 8 


kli cos eve b Walk, treadin pn 
of his re in pen oy 15 his frequent anno avg for the; 
— his heel, or, ' as the cotk maſters call it, the 
22 heel is only ſeen in his fighting, or the cock is ſaid 

be ſharp heeled, or narrow: heeled, which every time he 
er hits and draws. blood of his 3 bie, (as; 
they wars. is) bis e e 1 


ing the: other's dea. od {ants [4 1 1 71 
; et 4 » #h, 8 | 4 . , . „ PE, . « R : {i ? — 5 2 4 : 
4 115 75 4 ba. f we tk ws #; £3 f 1 TR * 3.6 A” C4 353 UH nd 3 wr, , 


* 5 . U 

> 4 75 ö , | / "reeds + 1 
: F3 \ » a * 2 2 27 3 OS. : : 

1 "1 $4 «K # £ LL LOTS * Ag. * "{1 244 11 5 : £2.>5 115 1 


The breeding cocks for battle, are moch different from: 
thoſe of the dunghill; Tor they are like birds of prey, in 
which the female is of better efteem than the male; and o 
in, ry | . 7 72 be füre chat the ho! that is, 2 


"Blick © or e 4 78 RY "Re - A A $ 
well pouked behind 17 large egg, 5 vet tp ft 


crown, 10 5 ſhows good ag, 


4 1001 have e = PRs 2290 


Siken wilf rer be 


coura 
2 24 ee 22 do, few 415 SWIM att 


And it i&'obſertable; chat i from a dung 
hill cock, HM be a" god RN but the beſte 
ftom 2 dunghilf hen; ein «od ome one; and che. 
beſt ſeaſon of AER? oo 0 N rom the increaſe of 


tde moon in Februaty, 80 U Wee of the moon in 
N of fir gremer en ha he 
ſits FO 
28 
he Hes fo and per 


tenderer 


8 | 
mt 1 ee 
„ * FL Le 14 — - You! | 
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| You ſhould obſerve, if ſhe be buſy K in turning her ogg? 


good ſign) if not, do it at es he rh 
{bring neſt ; 22 be ſure that ſhe has always meat ar 


water by her, leſt when ſhe riſes ſhe ſhould Ray too long to 
ſeek food, and ſo her eggs ſhould be chilled and ſpoil 
: Likewiſe in the place where ſhe ſits, let there 1 ſand, 
Bat und fine Afted aſhes, to bath and uin herſelf at E 
We,, 
| ie fires we e will deen dd bse Gr 
. if ſhe do not cover and keep the firſt warm till the reſt are 
| hatched, take thoſe from her, and keep them warm in wool: 
by the fire till all are harehed, and then put them under 
her; keeping both'the hen and chiekens very warm, not 
ſuffering them to go abroad for three- weeks: or.w month 
In the cold; for they are ſo tender, that cold will kill them. 
Let them have plenty of 
me ſmall wheat, and the like, anda large room to, walkin, 
with 2 boarded floor; for chat of earth or brick, is too cold, E 
or m 
After three or foug weeks, Jet them walk i in our court- 5 
yard, or, garden, te pick worms, provided [ge 
» finks CT coma itinking Rn which , 
poiſon. to R 1 8. 5 
Aſter this AS them yon ca e the FE, 
chickens from the hens; and when perceiye th their 
Ek or chan, pp dent them of, _ the ſore” 
| m 
6 and 8 if you I | 


1 e e a0 1 £2 ls — 
2 fo 8 Hangs thick, he | 


2 by 


lumps; neither | 209. 
vf b e 
. 3 
tao fight one t N em 
. , and that w "is the. beft, ae 


food, as datmeal, cheeſeparings, : | 


4 _4 * F 2 475 9 8 * 8 2 * 1 3 8 * 18 . . * SF > | 
Gams-Cocxs und Coek-FrontING: + 


2 


2 corn, as oats, barley yr whent, fs 
a cock in his walk; ſo are-toaſt or cruſts 
geren ber or wine, tor i will'boh four and col 


them inwardly, ITE HS OY HONEY 
- +3JF your 1s begin to erow at about fix months 
| clear and loud, or ade ie wes, it is a ſig 


3 c that __ er hog the 
: or the true is very lon re he can 
Kis I , Oo be bb * 
« 'To one- cock four or fivechens are ſallicient; for 4 


are of ſo hot a nature, and eh e much, hat they 


Toon copfume "gl natural ſtrength, 

At two years Yea ol you map pt x oct the tte, 
40 1805 before perſect oy in every member; 
for by ſu ing 0 ſight when i ſpurs are bat warth, | 

Lay — his courage, but not his goedneſs. 
Tou muſt alſo be circum aufe; about the perch 2 
he rooRteth ; for if it be too ſmall in the gripe; or crooked, 
or (o ill placed that be fanno fit without: ling, it will 


wy aid by conſequence 80 good 


The beſt way I to make a row” of little perches, not 
\thore feyen or & ht inches W Gaya ones, emo 
; nd, ſo at with eaſe . 
24 in ſet, muſt have their legs coſe 
thei! not admitting otherwiſe 
e that is a cloſe ſittex, is alvays: a narrow ftriker.”* 


* 
> oy 


W ee c 


Yon muſt always be careful, 3 ; 


leap from the-perch, tlie ground be ſoft 
Ughteth; ; for pard 2 cauſeth n 


- Fordigting adoring cockifirrahs battle, which * 
the principal thing, obſerve theſe directions. 

Ihe beſt time to take up your Lask, Te the Hen wad 
of Auguſt, and having _ them well, and they are 
found; hard feathered, and Tull 9 Fen them in 
fereral pens als | 


. 


* 


| . 25 1 with white "0" candy, axe ir Som 
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4 Their peus ſhould be made of cloſe boards; well joined 
- all, but, 8 which E 


like bars, about: two, inches 
E 
. bes je = lee 
. of ſuc 
Sean ede gy and take 


. e ITS 
a. . and ſun ſet, giving them about a handful 
t a time; and be ſure let him not be without good freſh 
Water. 5 
Aer they have been thus fl four days, and fre crops 
cleared. of. / the corn, worms, and other . coarſe 
in the morning take them ont of their pens, putti | 
of hots upon each of their heels, which hots are ſo { 5a 
|  baſted. Tolls of. eather,..corering. their ſpups; that they 
| gannot- hurt or bruiſo one another,; ſo) ſetting them do 
upon the graſs, (that is two at a time] let them. fight 
' "baffle one another for a 9 while, provided they do not 
wound.of draw blood TT INT eee 


zing of cocks, Free: ih 
Ihe reaſon of thus cxerciling them " CAL pL AF "Ui OM 

15 the ods to bra. the fa 3nd glut within hem, and 2 
cauſe it to come away. 


Your cocks being fparred ſufficiently, a and that you ſte 
them pant and grow- weary; take them up and untie their 


bots; then being provided with deep ſtraw . baſkets. made 
for that purpoſe, with weet ſoft raw to.the middle, put 
into cach baſket a cock, covering him over with the like 
ſtraw ta the top; then put on the lid cloſe, ſn bin 
2 bs before you put him 
into the baſket, give him a p ry rc p11} — 


* 


S cer a 1 T' 2 59 5 


Ae T7 
In the evening, about 1 
hgh ſtoving- baſkety- and licking, their heada- 

prod Kanal of res ea. all pat ee | 
ul of bread cut; their 


een of he warm. ring, ad: this ll eo and: 25 
cleanſe both the head and he body extremely. TY 
The bread that you bene eee 85 
an neee. 
poſe, after this manner. -, 
Take half a pee of wheat meal, and dhe like quantity 5 
| « mix theſe together, and knead them in a 
if mote, + with ale, che whites of twelve eggs. and half a | 
ot butter. 
This paſte being ee 
calces, , and Ding. ths: or four days old, and the bliſter 


eee Wt into lite ne n 8 


yu ec ft 7 | 
e ecke thus, after their ſparr ring; the 
— — reſt, only give them their ordinary feed- 
ing of bread / and water; chen the nent day (which is the - | 
ſparring} -take them into a fair, eren green: cloſe; there ſoet 
down-one ef them, and having a dunghill cock in-your 
_ arms: ſhow- it him, running from him, enticing him to 
follow you; and ſo chaſe him up and down-for half an 
hour, fuffering him Row and then to have a ſtroke at him: 
and when you ſee him well heated and panteth, take him 


ing. Take freſh butter, half a pound; beat it in a mor- 
tar, wich the herbs of grace, hy ſop, and roſemary, unti! 
the herbs are! ir orated therein, and that the: hutter is 


up, and carry; him to his pen, and there gie him his ſcour- | 


brought to a green ſalve; and of this give the cock a role 


on twb;; as brg-as he can well fwallow, then ſtove him in 
r then take him 
out, put him in his pen, and feed him as above directed. 
"The: nent -d let him reſt and feed, and the day follow- 
ing again ſpar . and = method obſerve * 
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day for the firſt fortnight, to ſpar or chaſe him, as being 
the moſt natural and kindlief heats ; but forget not to give 
him a ſcouring after every heat, as aforeſaid, for the break - 
ing and cleanſing him from greaſe, glut and filth, which 
lying in his body cauſeth purſineſs and faintneſs, * cap 
be cannot ſtand out the latter end of a battle. 
Thus having fed your cocks the firſt fortnight, 3 
the ſame rules the next fortnight; but, for a week do not 
him, or give him heats above twice a week, ſo that 
= or four times in a fortnight will be ſufficient: and 
each time ſtove and ſcour him according to = heats, long” 


heats iring longer ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcouring. 
* Rovie good breath, and that he requires 


bat light he: heats, e e en and-give hin de 


Jeſs ſcouring. 
For the ind fortni ; which comp dente the fix werks, { 
feed him as — par him 2 at all, for fear of 
making his head — * ſore, neither give him any - 
violentexerciſe, but only two or three times in theformnight, 
let him moderately be chaſed u 000 ans; axes to maintain - 
his wind, and now and then cuff a cock; which you-muſt 
Held in your hands; which * give him his ſcouring,” 
well rolled-up in powder of brown £ r candy, for the 


cock being now come to his perfect health, and clear from 
filth in his body, the ſugar ha enen which 
the ſcouring would 3 er Fre: | 
”mn_ the er e fl 4 : 
Ade e . Ro ” . 


* fix weeks feeding being finiſhed, and findi ding your 

cock in luſt and breath, he is fit to fight, always e 

that he hath at leaſt three days reſt before Enn and 

phe e of "ment une b N into che 
n ofont 

x Being brought i to the pit, your chief N 1 | 

the mate in which conſiſts the greateſt glory ef 


the cock- — therefore in your matching there are but 

two things to en was the «61 2a N 

and _ * of cocks. 1 | 
| ow. 


' 


Gaiesichs a and Cock-FicuriNG.. 61 


Nov for the knowledge of theſe, there are two rules: 
as for his ſtrength, it is known by the thickneſs of his 
body, that being held ftrongeſt which is largeſt in 
the girth, which may be eafily known by the meaſuring 
him with your fingers: as for his length, it is eaſily know 
dy griping him a the middle, cauſing him to. ftretch 
forth his legs; but if you are doubtful of lofing in one, yet 

are ſure to gain in the other, you may venture to match. 
© + Youre 2 matched thus, preparę him to the battle: 
firſt, with a fine pair of cock (hears, cut off his mane 


cloſe to the neck, from his head to the-ſerting on of his 


ſhoulders 3 then clip off all the feathers from his tail cloſe 
to his rump, which the more ſcarlet it appears, the better 
ſtate of he is in: then take his wings, extendin them 
forth by the firſt feather, clip the reſt e ee wi 

points, that 3 in his riſing he may r the eyes of his 
adverſ; then, with a ſharp Laife, . and 


5 beak, and alſo foweck and ſharpen. his ſpurs; 


y ſee that there he no feathers about the 'crown of 
his head for his adverſary to take hold of; then with your 
ſpittle, moiſten his head all over, and ſo turn him i into the 
pit to try his fortune. 

The battle being ended, your firſt baſinels-wnlt be t 
ſearch his wounds, and ſuch” as you find, ſack out the 
blood — un — then 2 — with 3 urine 
them from ing; A ently give * A ow 
or vo of your beſt ſcouring 2 — 
vou can for that night; and in N take M ron 
and if you ſee his head much ſwelled, ſuck it with your 
mouth, as afereſaid, and bathe it with warm urine 
Then havi 2 the powder of the herb Robert, well dried, 
and finely ſifted, pounce all the ſore places therewith, and 
give him à good andful of bread to eat, out of warm urine, 
and then put him into the ſtove again, as before di 
being very careful that no air come to him till the ſwelling 


is gone; but twice a day ſuck and dreſs him, feed him ay. | 


aforefaid. 
. But if your cock has received any hurt in his eye, hen 


take a leaf or two of OE OY that is, ſuch as 
| grows 


— 


+ "WP 
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grows in little tufts in the bottom of hedges; chew it in 
Four mouth very well, ſucking out the juice, which ſquirt- 
 8ng into his eye two or three times, will ſoon cure it, 
—— bt is nat pierced ; and it will allo praſerre 
| eye from „ flaws, warts, &. 98 | 
+4 2 979799 bath menen 
Anki „or other croſs blow, ſind out the wound, and 
preſen 7 bind into it the ſoft down of a hare, and ĩt wil 
th ſtaunch it, and cure it. | 
Alter your wounded cocks are put Lurch bo chair walks, 
- as being fit to go abroad, and when you eome to viſit 
them in about a month — you Snd any hard 
 "twelled bunches about their heads, blackiſh at one end, 
it is a ſign of unſound cores; and then with a-ſharp-pen- = 
Knife open them, and oruſni gut the ſaid cores; then fuck 
| —— — nee eee 


gorruption, 


- 5 A 
. 7 4 7 . 4 
1 * 5 - — * 9 

= 7 #& 1 * ö 5 4 x * * 


p CAI. — Beete the ks and: fomate of 
A che horſe kinũ; the ſuſt likeapedordibingtion e. 


bein . colt; and the other a filly 
2 — have been foaled, le, ſir th 
e : 
as the edld:: weather comes in; Gen they, 
ana con; 


lator, aecording 
venientbouſe, with A Jow rack and er fortheir hay: 


-" tt tho eines aftcrrenticd. them be kept 


and oats, which muſt be {ſweet and ; with à little 
_ - wiheaten bran mixed with che bas. us ee themito Qrink 
and to keep #heir-badies open. 


Further, «hat-calks thus — do wat-grow. 

4 thickith upon their Jags, but grow + emp a Demet 
But above all, theyringl be kept 1 — * wet 4 ee 

which „are the ulleſt- thi 2 to. them, 


— bent nan tender tha th * 25582 


For . 
. 
> 4 
a 4% 
- OL 
„ * 


*S 


Was foaled, dry it, and ve them as mu 


Corrs. r 


Fo or- - proof of this take a Spaniſh | Rallion, and let him 
cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and comelineſs, 
may admit of no difference between them; and if 4 Fre 
both horſe eolts, .or both fillies, which is one and the | 

| thing, let one run abroad, and the other be houſed eve 

winter, kept warm, and ordinarily attended, as aforeſaid; 

120 — coir mY by ant been kept py 4 large 

e oulders, fla ut „ W rns an 

in haoß; and ſhall be 2 G deny 4 * in compariſon to 
the ather which is houſed, and . kept as before; and 
which will have a fine forchead, be well ſhaped, have good 
legs and hoofs, and be of a good ſtrength and ſpirit: by 
which you may know, that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and 
the beautifulleſt mare is nothing, if they are ſpoiled in 


breeding up 
* e ee ee e be 


It is worth nnen 
months old, though their dams yield abundance of milk, 
yet decay daily, and have a cough, pr from certain 
llicles, or ſkins that breed in their ſto , which ob- 
truct their breathing, and at laſt deſtroy them entirely. 5 


I uo0o remedy this malady, take the bo 3 Wor 
of it in milk as 


you can take up with fingers: but if yon have not 

beide the bag, procute the lungs of s young fox, and 
ſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid powder. 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or two, 


in ſolu e erg or the like place, when it is fair 
weather, provided you put them up a W wot 
ſee that they e 1 _ 


When * winter is ſpent, turn them. into 
ground, where the grafs is ſhort and fiveet, and where 
1287 is good water Ke may drink at of Os for it 
is not neceſſary that a colt ſhould Allhis beth elly immediately, 
like a Rorſe that labours hard, | 
'The next winter you may take them into the houſe, 
and uſe them juſt as out 0 pr vs 
horſes, colts and fillies be kept together after the tft 
ear. 
/ This method may be obferved every 8 and 
winter, — — * which * may do aftes ** 
3 


horfes; but let not your | | 


— 
r 8 


ordering them the ſecond your gow . | 
EC Al EIT 
ing, | 


; tricks; for 


| when at any time he 
ts head, 2 n be ing placed 1 up on.the tender 


Him 1225 "Ris head to, an ant, 
then oth 
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are three years old; and it mill be a very eaſy (6 
von obſerve the aforeſaid method of 1 


their ae wi. leaping, ki or the like coltiin 


take the ſaddl 318 bh! 

Take 9 that as yea kept abroad 
together, ſo thoſe of two years 0 nal bs 1 like for 
HEE e of three yearlings, Which odered is moſt agreeable 


| to them. 


Ie to make bim endure the faddle the better, the 
to make it familiar to him will be, 7 by Rp ping the 
le math your hand as it ſtands u K, by 
riking it, and-ſwaying-upon it, dangling the ſtirrups by 
Ws, them his ſides, and making 
much of kim, a bring him to be familiar with all things 
1 AS aug che i faſtening ud Jools 
the N d taking up and letting out che ſti 
a to the mout g. of him, her he wil "trot 


with the fade obediently, waſh a trench of a full moth; 
i yo = the ſame into his mouth, throwin 712 0 reins over 


s, part of the ſaddle, fo that 5 1751 ve a ful U feel- 


0 01 2 45 


ok Le, part 47 | 
8001 To e the | the thro ple; N 


Cn fad the artin ſo, 
Gs 7 85 . . 1 


which will make 
1him to an abſolute rein: 
jaghroed, and if you find the reins or martingal 
grow. ack, ſtraiten 1 * 'M FP.) * ede | 
- "ea Is N Nrtus. 8 | | 


Fa 


HAMET ECONMEBAI 105 +43Þ 4 
— a * Fon Ss £2 * 1 T. 4 K 4 fv 4 # * * — & * 
Fo " os 4 — | L 
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8 11 1 Es 14 25 @ 3 | 
21 42 . . el olts..... A N 4 $3250 © 5 


Backing a colt, after he W deen <hchetfels Babe de ; 
warn and evening, and you find him obedient, as 
under the u of "colt 3 then take him to ſome 


HE — grounds, „the Ii wr the better, and when you | 
| = made him trot A pace abont in ch fr inn hand, and 


bim, t-your- 
E 
2252 in | 


- 
o 
— : 


ww 


cheriſh 
| 2 
5 
| he: wadke SOT ES 
— before 0 
11 a 
ting alter ano » ſometimes y with bim, 
. at he 


IT, 


4. "4% 
6 IE 
—— 


py Fd 
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own pleaſure, and be ſure to have r ard to the well 
2 bis neck and head, doth 


non ES eee 

T AR Le As have 2 broad ene, u. F 
55 . eye, lean head; thin, flender;' Iean, wide jawsp's 
Jong, Hi . neck; — 7 
br narrow hoofs. 

Tate ave Ns ye 2 things. to 4 — 
very neteſſary to be known, which will be found under 
their proper articles; only there are a few which are not 
' fo- conveniently redueible under Feats, frog e 


hare, room here. - 
To begin with turning a horſe to. you wight 
eight or nite days before you do it, to take blood of him: 


next day after, give him te drink called diapente, and in 
op" or two after his drink, abate of hiscloaths by degrees, 
ore you turn him out, leſt by y doing them on a ſudden 
de fhould take cold; and carry him not at all after his 
cloaths are taken off, but let him ſtand in his duſt, for that 
will keep him warm; neither is it proper to put him out 
till the middle of May, at ſooneſt, for till that timeigraſs 
will not have bite enough; ny owing ſun- 
thine, and about ten o'clo r 
and kept cloſe, wilt be very fukgecd 
Io take him up * 1 dry, elſe 
he will be ſubject cabby; and that not 1 than 
— 5 the feaſon begins to let cold dews 
fall, that cauſes muck harm to your horſe; and then alſo 
the heart of the graſs begins do fail, inſomuch, that the 
” which he then feeds wpon breeds no good nouriſhment, 
ut groſs, 9 and cold humours, which putrify 
* corrupt the blood; and take him up very quickly, for 
fear of melting his greaſe, his fat gotten at graſs being 
A Gena oy or bno lire i i th dar 


\ 


WAMETS 8 D 


bim be ſhod, let blood; and drenched, r 
the ſtaggers, yellows, and the {like diſte 5 occaſioned 
by the gall and Ipleen, whiah dhe heart of the 
grass "through the rankneks of th blood, engenders in the 


_ Bot the.curious, after ey have taken the horſe into the 
ſtable, before they either bleed or drench him, in a hot ſun- 
ſhining day take him out into a convenient ow 

there trim him; and then taking ordinary ww ing Joop, 

anvint his head and every part -; him with it all over, | 

having care that 2 into his eyes ant ears, then they 

traſh him very well all over with warm water, and wipe 
him with 2 Warm linen cloth, and.afterwards rub him dry 

with woollen cloths; then ſoap lim all over again, 
| eſpecially his main and tail, and waſh him 4 7 with 
back lee, with a wiſp of woollen cloth, 

have ſufficiently c him, dry him as before, 4 

him into the ſtable; let bin be cleanſed withaclean, thin, 

fofc cloth. | | 

- There are two or: threo things move to be. added that 

are of ſome i in reſerenee to this noble creature, 

and the firſt is, to a horſe follow his maſter, and to 


enn nem gRee 139 anneyy 


Take'a pound of oatmeal, to which put a 
pound of honey, and half a pound of liquorice, make a. 


file:cake thereof, and put it into your boſom next to your 


naked kin, and then run and labour yourſelf till yon ſweat, 


_ fo rub all yo — your cake; un 
honſe faſting a Aa night, ive it to eat, 
Which Mv turn him lot. and Al. 


.quarter ofa 
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then pick it with an awl blade, and make the ſhell fine and 
thin; then with a ſha  ſcraping-i iron make all his teeth 
white and clean; this done, take a fine lancet, and about 
the bollows of the horſe's: eyes which are ſhrunk down, 

make a little hole only through the ſkin, and put in the 
quill of a raven or crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; 
then take the quill out, lay your ſinger on the hole a little 
while, and the wind will ſtay in, and he will look NE 
12 as ne but ſive years old. | 


_ Horſe feeders, or Grooms. 


There are many obſerrations to be made 20 enga 
in this office, in order to perform it well, eſpecially w 
be hath: the care of running horſes, but we ſhall oa 
mention u fews 

1. As to meat or ind if there be any hack. or ober 
ae. that he knows good for a orſe, which yet 
the beſt refuſes, you muſt not thruſt it violently upon him, 
but by. gentle enticements win him thereto, tempting him 
when he is moſt hungry or moſt dry; if he get but a bit 15 
* time, he will ſoon enereaſe to a greater quantity. 

Ever let him have leſs than he deſires; and that be 0 
be brought the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves beſt 
with that he loves worſt, till both be alike familiar, fo. 
ra he be a ranger to nothing that ts good and whole- 
TOME, .. 

"2. Ic be finds bis horſe ſubjekt eo Bifnely and lhindneſs;. 
tothofurkpte or to tenderneſs of his feet, then he ſhould 
— — his heat upon ſmooth carpet earth, or forbear 
grounds, hard bene, croßs rots and furrows, ul 
— 2 oompel him. GH) JL Of 
For the condition of a hoſe” g bod be muſt account 


| 3. 
FD that the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is the hi and leaſt of fleſh, 


o it be good, hard, without inward fullneſs, to be the 
_ beſt ESE moſt proper for the performing. of 'matchesx ang: 
/ muſt conſider, fir he ſhape of a horſe's body, 
Is ſome that are round, plump-and el 
which will appear fat and well ſhaped, when 
3 din poverty while othem that ze .d 
n A n NaH OY, ee 7258 


41. — 8 A —— 
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tender, n will appear lean and deformed,” 
when they are fat, foul, and full of groſs humours.. 
Solikewiſe for:their inclinations: for ſome hoeſes at tho 
firſt, feed outwardly. and carry a thick rib, hen they are» 
inwardly as thin as may be; whereas others appear lean toe 
the eye, when they are only greaſe. oy 5 
In which caſe the feeder has two hel to advantage his" 
knowledge, the outward and the one. 
4. The firſt is, the outward handling and feeling che 
horſe's body all over his ribs, F his. 
ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his fleſh handle 
ſoͤft and looſe, antl· the fingers ſink therein as in down, ne 
is. foul without all eſtion; but if he be hard and firnf, 
and only left a hindermoſt rib, — wore 7 
foul matter wi — which muſt be whatever 
comes of it. And for the inward help, that is. only ſnarp 
exerciſe and ſtrong ſcouring, the firſt to r and the 
latter to bring it away „„ 9 
5. It is the feeder s buſineſs to obſerve the horſe's ſtones, 
for if they han 1 downwards, or low from his body he is 
eut of luſt and heat, and is either ſick of greaſe or other 
foul humours; but in caſe they lie cloſe truſſed up, and 
bid in ſmall room, then he is healthful, and in 84 plight. 
6. As to the limbs, the feeder or — eee 
biſon be runs any match or ſore heat, from 
the knees and SE downwards, either with — 
dogs greaſe, which i is the beſt) or trotter oil, that is next 
— or elſe the beſt hog's greaſe, which is ſufficient, and 
work. it in well with his hands, not with fire, for what he 


gets not in the firſt nigh de. | 
and what is not got in then, will be got in when he comes 


to uncloath at the end of the courſe; 590 that the ointment | 


need be uſed but once, bot the r as often ee is . 
opportunity. 5 
7. The feeder may in any of the latter fort ae 
running horſe's feeding, if he finds him clear, and bo greaſe - 
conſumed: about fix in the evening, give him water in a 

reaſonable, quantity made luke-warm, keeping him faſting 
for an hour after ; : . 11 through the —_ | 
4 - * nefs+- 
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neſe oſ the weather you cannot water him abroad; then at 
your own. watering on ae to da it- in the houſe, 
with warm water, and an ub af wheat: meal, brian, or 
- oatmeal; ys err ahead | 


the water; i vere wholeſome, * - 
8. "The rider is fue n man [that if calaes: ; ind; 
whereow the horſe ia to! rum his mateh, be and 


apt for bad accidents, as ſtiains, over-reaches , finew-bruifes, 
and the like, that then he is nat bound 0 give Rim his 
heats theærecn, but having made him acquainted-with the 
— — — —— 


two or three. according; to the goodneſs ofthe ned; and 
10 run him forth! agam, hi — 
— Ploniddd-ahmays het cxide his heat at! the weighing-polt, and 
make not his courſe leſs; but more in quantity"than that: 
be muſt n. 

ET cauſes be likes ws part of the counfe,. 
he may often, but not ever, give his. heat upon any other: 
| ground about „ a ec ; 7 

may lay — and run at plæaſure- 1222 f 
9 He muſt haue Tee al id airings, Daran. nn 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever; to the ſweating of the: 

horſe, and the occaſion, as i he feat on little: or no 
13 occaſion, as walking 2 foot plare, ill in che 
|  . fable; and the hke; this ſhews that the is faint, foul | 
eee but if upon occaſions, 
| | th flee oap — ſweat, and it 
3s 5 vive ck lie fuds; he is inwardhy foul; and alſo. 
wants enerciſe: again, eee, -e 
a+ 54 water thrown upon „withaat any frothinefs, then 
| — and in bod int, and good-caſe; and may 
be rid without any d ange. 
10. And laſtly, he ſhould abſerve: his hair in general, 
but eſpecially on his neck, and thoſe parts chat are un- 
covered, for if they lie ſfeck, ſmoathꝭ and dloſe, holding 
the beauty of their natural colour, tlie horſe is in good caſe, 1 
dut if rough andiſtaring, or diſeoloured, he muſt be ina 
2 and wants both cloaths and keep 
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Se e eee 10 Thi caled * 
ſhoe, or pancelet, which makes a good foot, — 
by reaſon it cauſes tho foot to grow beyond the meaſure of 
the leg; though for a weak heel it is exceeding good; and 
will laſt longer than any ſhoe, being borro from the 
moil, that has weak heels and fruſhes, to keep the feet from : 
ſtones and gravel. 

2. Shoes with calkint, . though they be med" 
ſecure the horſe from fliding, yet they do him more harm 
than good, whereby many times he re his foot, or 
ſtrains fome ſinews, more ly upon ftony aft 
| where the ſtones will not ſuffer his e to enter, the 
ſlips with more violence; though ſome do not think a horſe 
well ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be made with calk ins, either 
ſingle or double; however, the double ones are leſs hurtful, 
for he will tread evener with them than with ſingle calkins, 
but they muſt not be over 80 or 4 2 but 
rather ſhort and flat. 

3. There are ſhoes for rin W Which: were firſt invented 
to 8 a horſe lift his — ich, though an unhandſorne 
ſights: this defect is incident mY moſt horſes that have not 
ſound hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the ground that is 
bard: but what is intended for a remedy, proves a prejudice 
to the horſe, by adding high calkins, or elſe theſe rings to 
his ſhoes, for by that means he is made i have weaker” 
heels than befor. 

4. Shoes with felling welts or borders round about - 
them, are uſed in Germany, &. which being, higher that” 
the heads of the nails; ſave them from wearing; ant! theſe * 
are the beſt laſting ſhoes, if made of well tempered ſtu, : 
for they wear equally in all parts, and the horſe acer 
conny upon them. 
F. Others that uſe to travel motrntlng where fuchs ar 
not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſnoes about them with 
vices, whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoof witheut 
the help of the hammer or — > is more 
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e klang, yet it ſo pinches his 
wi rhaps injures it more 
the the fioncedo: — br 
er. joint ſhoe, which is made of. : 
two pieces, 2 flat rivet nail joining them together in 
1 wide and narrow to. 


1 Oye — neceſſary fo horſe: tha 
is ra t is 
burat in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, which. will cauſe 4 
to bear upon that leg the grief is on. and conſequently ſe | 
it the better. | 
5 FE ITE 
panton, or pantace ſhoe, which opens the hers, | 
e Are o — ule, 2 regard never 
15—— the feet, EIT "8 
1 And laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. . 


Of Horſe Racing. | 

As to the method of ordering running vE EIS 
called keeping, it will be fou article-rufining- 
horſes, and therefore we will only here ſuppoſe a horſe ſet 
to run for a plate, and. that the hour of ſtarting is at hand, 
when the drum beats or the trumpets ſound, aceording to 
the cuſtom of the place where you run, to give notice for 
ſtripping and wei ing; be ſure in the 8 
— rengthen you: if you are light, that 
you ſt carry welg hr, let it „ —4 quilted in your 
waiſtcoat; but it is if you are weight, for then 
you have 3 do than juſt to dreſs you, a 
to your own fancy ; ; our leaks ould made of colou 
Alk, or of white holland, as being very advan | 
the ſpectatots; your waiſtcoat, and drawers muſt be — 
cloſe to your body, and on your head a little cap tied on; 
let your boots be gartered up faſt, and your ſpurs muſt be 
af good metal; then mopnt andcame to the farting place, - 
where EE briſkly or A as occaſion requires, 
make your the courſe or heat, according to 
* ; particularly, qäÄ„ “ 


flo Racine, © 


ſame, and that your horſe excels in goodneſs more than 
| ſpeed, ſtart him roundly, and run him to the very by of 
what he can do, during the whole courſe or heat; and by 
that means, if the hore you run againſt be not ſo good at 
the bottom, though he has more ſpeed, you will beat him, 
becauſe he will run off it a great way before he comes to 
the end. But on the contrary, if your horſe's talent be 
ſpeed, all that you can do is to wait upon the other horſe, 
and keep behind till you come almoſt to the ſtand, and 
then endeavour to give a looſe by him. Sometimes when 
you are to run more heats than one, it will be your policy 
to loſe a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, for the eaſing and 
fafeguard of your horſe, lie behind as much as you can, 
provided you bring him in within. diſtance. 
Ihe poſture to be obſerved is, that you place yourſelf 
upon your twiſt, with your knees firm, and your ſtirrups 
juſt at ſuch a length, that your feet, when they are thruſt 
home in them, you can raiſe yourſelf a little in the ſaddle, 
for your legs, without that allowance, will not be firm 
when you come to run; the counter-poiſe of your body 
muſt be forward, to facilitate your - horſe's running, 
and your elbows muſt be cloſe to your body; be ſure 
above all things, that you do not incommode your horſe by 
ſwaggering this or that way, as ſome do, for ſince weight 
ia a great matter in running, and that a troublefome rider 
is as bad as ſo much more weight, there is no need to ſay 
how neceſſary it is to take great care of your ſeat and hand; 
you muſt therefore beware of holding yourſelf by the 
bridle, or of jobbing your horſe's mouth upon any occa- 
| on; you muſt take your right rein in the ſame hand, 
holding up horſe, &c. as you find it neceſſary, and eve 
now and then remove the bridle in his mouth. But theſe 
things are beſt learned by experience and praftice. - 
A plate being run for by heats, every man that rides 
muſt be juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales for that pur- 
poſe, and at the end of the ſame heat, for if you want of 
your woight at coming in, you ſhall loſe your heat, thou 
you are the firſt horſe; you have half an hour between 
firſt and ſecond, to — horſes, and at the warning 
55 4 "0 
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af che dum and trumpet again, you mount, &c. as before, 
and Je tl all is done, which is three, and ſometimes thres 
heats and a courſe.  _ e 3 
I you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy no 
horſe that has not extraordinary good blood in his veins, 
for the Fhargs of keeping is great, and a good one cats no 
more than a bad, YE requires no more attendance; ſome 
to ſave twenty or thitty guineas in the price of a young 
, horſe have loft hundreds by him afterw Fn Lo 
A horſe. that you have tried once or twice at a twelve 
ſtone plate, you may be ſure will make an extraordinary 
good hunter ; and you are to obſerve, that the poſture, man- 
ner of riding, &c. is the ſame in a match as in a plate race, 
only that there being but a ſingle courſe. to be ran, you © 
muſt puſh for all at that one time ; whereas when there are 
ſeveral heats, there is more ſaving, and variety of play. 
% 4 
A horſe deſigned for this manly exerciſe, his ſhape fhould 
be generally ſtrong and well knit together, making equal 
proportions ; for you are to obſerve, that which has an 
unequal ſhape fhews weakneſs, ſo equal ones ſhew ſtrength 
and durance; and what we call unequal, are a great head 
and. a little neck; a big wy and a thick buttock ; a large 
limb to a little foot, &c. A hunting horſe, while he is at 
reſt, let him have all the quietneſs — may be; let him 
have much meat, much litter, much dreſſings, and water 
even by him; let him ſleep as long as he pleaſes; keep 
him to dung rather ſoft than hard, and look that it be well 
coloured, and bright, for darkneſs ſhews greaſe, redneſs, 


* 


— 


and inward heat; and after his uſual ſcourings, let him 


have exerciſes, and maſhes of ſweet, malt, or let bread, or 
clean beans, or beans and wheat, mixed together, be his 


beſt food, and beans and oats the moſt extraordinary. 
You may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting at 


ſome of cut fairs, which ſhould have as near as can be, the 


— 7 — 


* 
Hunrinc: Hors 8s. 4: af; 


A head lean, large „and long; a a chaul thin and-open 
ears ſmall, and 7 or, if they be ſomewhat long, 
T they ſtand upright, like thoſe of a ſox, it is uſu- 
ally a ſign of mettle and toughneſs. 

His fur forehead long and broad, not flat, and as it is uſually 
termed hare-faced, riſing in the midſt, like that of a hare, 
-the feather being r . the top of his eye; the con- 
trary being thought by ſome to be a pas of blindneſs. 

His eyes full, large, and bright: his noſtrils wide and 
red within, for an open noſtril is a ſign of a good wind. 
His mouth large, deep Ke — and hairy; his 
thropple, weaſand or wind- p ie v » looſe and ſtrait, when 
he is reined in with the bridle ; or 1f when he bridles, it 
bends like a bow, (which is called cock-throppled) it very 
much hinders the free paſſage of his wind, .. 

His head muſt be ſet on to his neck, that a ſpace may be 
felt between his neck and his chaul; for to be bull-necked 
is uncomely to ſight, and alſo prejudicial to the horſe 
His ereſt mould be firm, chin, and well-riſen, his neee 
long and ſtrait, yet not looſe and pliant, which the north- 


ern- men term withy cragged. 
His breaft ſtrong broad, his cheſt deep, his 1 


Fa his body large and cloſe ſhut up to the 
bone. 


His ribs round like a barrel, kis belly being hid within 


them. 


His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval than broad, 
being well let — to the gaſcoins, his cambrels upright, 
and not bending, which ſome call ſuckle-hoghed; though 


ſome look upon. this to be a ſign of tou and ſpeed. 
His 1 OEMs flat, and Wait; his joints ſhort, well 


knit, and upr eſpecially betwixt the paſterns and the 
hoofs, having 15 got, fiele hab hair on his 13 his hoofs 
black, | paring and hollow, and rather long and narrow, 


chan big and flat. 
Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long and thin, ra- 


ho » Which is counted by tans 3.0. of dub | 
"SF © "Yn 
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As to.marks or colours, though they do not abſolutely 
give teſtimony unto us of a horſe's goodneſs, yet they, as 
well as his hape, do intimate to us, in ſome part, his diſ- 
poſition and qualities: the hair itſelf does oftentimes receive 

the variation of its colour, from the different temperature 
of the ſubjeR out of which it is produced. | 
And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that wherever you 
meet with a horſe that has no white about him, eſpecially 
in his forchead, though he be otherwiſe of the beſt reputed 
colours, as bay, black, forrel, he is of a dogged and ſullen 
diſpoſition, efpecially if he have a ſmall pink eye, and a 
narrow face, with a noſe bending like a hawk's bill. 

8 The Age, c. of a Hunter. 

Having procured a horſe ſuitable to the former deſcrip- 
tions, or your own ſatisfaction at leaſt, and which is ſup- 
poſed to be gy rounded in the fundamentals of his 
art, being taught ſuch obedience, as that he will readily 
anſwer to the horſemen's helps and correQtions both of the 
bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and the 
ſpurs, that he knows how to make his way forward, and 
hath gained a true temper of mouth, and a right placing 
of his head, and that he hath learned to ſtop, and turn 
readily ; for unleſs he has been ily taught theſe 
things, he can never proceed. effectualllxßx. 

- The horſe being thus prepared, ſhould be five years old, 
and well wayed before you begin to hunt him: for al- 
though it is cuſtomaty with ſome to hunt at four years 
old, yet at that age his joints not being well knit, nor he 
attained to his beſt ſtrength and courage, he is unable to 
perform any work of ſpeed and roughneſs, and will be in 

at danger of ſtrains, and other maladies, and alfo'a 
e of his ſpirits, and abating his natural courage. 

Your horſe being full five, you may, if you pleaſe, put 
im to graſs from the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide, 

| for then the ſeaſon will be ſo hot, it will not be conveni- 
ent to work him. 98 476: OP 
_ © Bartholomew-tide being now come, and the pride and 
ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the ſevere froſts and cold 


dews, 
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dews, fo that the nouriſhmont of it turns to raw crudities, 


and the coldneſs in the night abates az much of his fleſh 


and luft as he gets in a day: take him from graſs while 


his coat lies ſmooth and ſleek, 


Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him 5 | 


that night inſome ſecore and ſpacious houſe, where he may 
evacuate his body, anq the next day ſtable him. 


The firſt fortnight's Diet for a Hunting Horſe ; or the ordering | 


of a Hunter for the faſt fortnight. + 
Your horſe being ſuppoſed: to have evacuated all his 
raſs, and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet, that he may 
Fo fit to be ridden abroad without danger : I ſhall now, 


— 
— — 


in a more particular manner, direct an pier eg 0 
e accord- 


groom how he ought to proceed to order his ho 
inf to art. 


irſt, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, to 


wit, by five O clock in ſammer, and ſix in winter; and 


having put up his litter under his ſtall, and made clean his 


ſtables, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his flank, they heing 
the principal figns by which he muſt learn to judge of the 
good or ill ſtate of u hoxſe's body, =. _ EY 
He ought to lay his hands on his ſhort ribs near the 
flank, hen | if his fat feels to be exceeding ſoft and tender, 


and to yield as it were under his hand, then he may be can- 


fident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent labour or 
travel will diſſolve it; which being diſſolved before it be 
hardened by good diet, if it be not then removed by ſcour- 
ing, the fat or greeſe belonging to the oatward Porn of 
the body will fall down into hi 

neſs and ſwelling, 


foft and unſound, then let him feel his'chaul ; and if he 
finds 3 ſubſtance, or great round kernels or knots, 
he may 


heels, and ſo cauſe gouti- 
After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat 
aſſuted that as his outward fat has been unſound, 
fo inwardly he 'is full of glut, and purſive, by means of 
_ humoury cleaving to the hollow places of his Iungs, 
This | 


. 
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This fat is to be enſeamed and hardened by moderate | 
exerciſe, warm cloathing, and gentle phyſic, to cleanſe 
away his inward glut. „„ „ - 

The ſame obſervations muſt be made from the flank, 
which will always be found to correſpond with his ribs 
and chaul, for till it is drawn, it will feel thick to your 
gripe, but when he is enſeamed you will perceive nothing 

ut two thin ſkins; and by theſe three obſervations of the 


rib, flank, and chaps, you may at any time paſs an in- f 


different judgment of the horſe's good or bad condition. 


HFaving made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate and 


condition of body, then fift a handful or two (but not 
more) of good old oats, and give them to him to preſerve 


his ftomach from cold humours which might oppreſs it by 
drinking faſting, and likewiſe to make him drink the 


better. 2: 33 1 
When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and rub 
his head, face, ears, and nape of the neck, with a clean 


rubbing cloth made of hemp, for it is ſovereign for the 
head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy humours. - 


Then take a maffle, and waſh' it in clean water, and pu 
it on his head, drawing the rein through the headſtall to 
prevent his ſlipping it over his head, and ſo tie him up to 
the rack, and dreſs him thus: 8 8 

Firſt, take a curry comb, ſuitable to your horſe's ſkin, 


in your right hand; that is, if the coat of your horſe be 


ſhort and ſmooth, then muſt the * be blunt; 
but if it be long and rough, then the teeth muſt he 
long and ſharp; ſtanding with your face oppoſite the 
horſe's, hold the left check of the head- ſtall in your left 
hand, and curry him with 2 hand from the root of 
his ears, all along his neck to his ſhoulders ; then go over 
all his body with a more moderate hand ; then curry his 
buttocks down to the . 2 with a hard — 
again; then change r hand, and laying r rig 

k. over his 8 9 your right ſide to by left, and 
ſo curry him gently from the top of his withers, to the 
lower part of tis ſhoulder, every now and then fetching 


your 


- 
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your firoke over the left ſide of his breaſt, and fo chr 
him down to the knee, but no farter.. 5 
Then curry him well under his belly, near his fore 
bowels, and in a word, all over very well, his legs under 
the knees and cambrels only excepted ; and as you dreſs 
his left fide, ſo muſt you the right alſo, 
In doing this, take notice where your horſe keeps a 
riggling up and down, biting the rack ſtaffs, and now and 
then offering to ſnap at yon, or lifting g his leg to ſtrike 
at you, when you are currying him: it he do, it is an 
apparent ſign, that thẽ roughneſs of hs comb di { v4 — | 
him, and therefore the teeth of it is to be filed more lunt; 
— if ae perceive he plays theſe or ſuch like tricks 
wantonneſs, and the pleaſure he takes in the fric- | 

_ * you ſhould every now and then correct bim with . | 
your whip gently for his waggiſhneſs, | 
his currying is only to raife the duſt, therefeus; afocr "HE 

the horſe has been thus eurried, take — 1 nf ic” 
nailed. to. a handle, or a clean duſfing 
with it rike c the l duit that the curry comb has. 


; raiſed. N 


cloth of cotton, and 15 


Then dreſs him: all over with the French bruſh; both . _ 


head, body, and legs, to the very ſetlocks; obſerving 21. 


ways to e the from the filth it gathers from the” x , 


bottom of the hair, b y rubbing it on the curry comb: Rp 
then duſt the horſe again the — time. | 


Then having wetted your hand in water, rob his body 7M 
all over, and as near as you ny leave no looſe hairs be- 


hind, and with your ha ick, and cleanſe bis eyes, . 
ears and noſtrils ſheath, cods, 1 and tur, and ſo rub him till Fi 
he is as dry as at firſt. | 
Ihen take an hair oath; and rub his body all over, 
but eſpecially his fore-bowels, under his belly, his flank, 
and between his hinder thighs: and in the laſt place, wipe 
him over with a fine white linnen rubber. 

When you have thus dreſſed him, take a large ſaddle 


cloth (made on purpoſe) that may reach down to he ſpur- 


2 * * it about his _ _ a clap = _ 
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ſaddle, and throw a cloch orer hin, that he may not catcl 


cold . 
Then twiſt two r ; of kram very hard together, and 


wich them rub and his legs from the knees and cam- 


brels downwards to the ground, picking his fetlock joints; 
with mack, 8 _ Auf, eee . —— ſcabs : _ take 
another on purpoſe for (tor you 
muſt have bn) and lch it — dreſs 5 g. alfo- 
And while you. are drefling your horſe, let him not 
ſtand naked, FS that his- body y be-expoſed to the penetra- 
tion of the air; but when be is ſtripped, do your buſineſs 
roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you have ſaddled 


him, and thrown his cloth over him. 


When you have done this, pick his feet elean with 


| an iron picker, comb down his mane and tail with a wet 
mane- comb, then ſpurt ſome beer in his mouth. and ſo 


draw. him out of the ſtable. 
3 mount him, rake or walk him Siber to * run- 
river or freſh ſpring a mile or two diſtant from the 
le, and there let him drink about half his draught at 


N. to prevent raw cradities arifing in his ſtomach. 


After he has drank, bring him calmly out of chowenr; | 
and ride him gently for a while; for'nothing is more un- 
becoming a horſeman chan to put his horſe upon a ſwift - 


| ris obo ren ö 


— He dees not only hazard the breaking of ls ind, 
but 11 beg hazards the 3 or burſting him. 05 

2. If ts in him an ill habit runnmy Sway as i oon 
as he has done drinking. 

3. The foreſight he of ſuch violent exerciſe, makes 


him often times refuſe to quench his thirſt, and theeutore 
walk him a little w — him into a gentle gal- 
for ſive or ſix hey Sox and give him wind; and 
ter he has been cked apreny. while ſhew him the water 
again, and let him drink as much as he will, and then gal- 
lop him again, and repeat this till he will drink no more; 
but be ſure to obſerve always, that you gallop him not ſo 
much as to chafe or ſweat him. 


0. 


— 
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Here take notice, that in his galloping after water, 
{after the firſt weak's enſeaming) if ſometimes you give him 
Aa eee, ſharply of twelve or twenty ſcore paces, 

accord ing as you find. your horſe, it will quench his ſpirit, 
ics him to ES 2 and teach him 
bon. x y, and ſtretch forth his 
Wan 1 — 
laps jury its ve done Binh then rake him to | 
the top of an hill (if there be one near the watering · place) 
for there, in a morning, the air is pureſt; or elſe to ſome 
fuch place, where he may gain the moſt advantage both by 
ſun and aix, and there air im a * ns for an hour, or 


longer, aMou in your judgment ſhall think fit, for the 
Pk his body, ind then ride him home. | 


During the time of your horſe's airing, you may cafily * — 


perceive ſeveral tokens of his ae and the ple - 
ſure that he takes in his exerciſe. | 


_ he will gape, yawn, and as it were rug bis 


if he offers to ſtand ſtill to dung or ſtale; ile his air- 
ing will provoke, be ſure give him leave; as alſo to ſtare 
about, neigh, or liſten to any noiſe. 


Theſe alrings are advantageous to che horſe on ſeveral 3 
accounts. | 


1. It purifies the blood (if the air be clear 2 pure ;) 
it purges the body of many groſs and ſuffocating hu- 
mours, and ſo hardens and enſeams the horſe's fat, that 
— near ſo liable to be diſſolved by ordinary en 
c 

2. It teaches him how to let his * rake, and equally 
keep time with the other actions and motions of his body. 

3- It is of great advantage, both to hunters and gal- 
loppers, which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs through 
exceſs or want of exerciſe, for the neſs of the air 
will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward parts 
to the inward, which heat by furthering concoction creates 
appetite, and proyokes the ſtomach. - 

4. It creates . horte, provided he 
be not aired too _ N 


. 


| muſt add more cloaths till it he. 


begs 


- 
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When you are returned from airing, and are diſmount- 


ed, lead the horſe on the ſtraw, which ff. uld always _ 


before the table door, and there whiſtling and ſtirri 
the litter under his belly, you will provoke him to ae, 


Which he will be brought to do with a little 


it will be advantageous to the health of the 1 and a 
means of keeping the ſtable cleaner: then lead him into his 
ſtall, (having ay been well littered :) then tie up his head 
to the empty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub his body and 
legs all over with the freſh butter, then with the hair £34 | 
and laſt of all with the woollen clotn. | 

Then clothe him with a linnen cloth next to. 
and, over that a canvas cloth, and both made 
to cover his breaſt, — 1 to come D to > is 


Then put over the htfoas-rncetioned a body-cloth of f x 


or eight ſtra raps, which is better than a furcingle and pad | 


ſtuft with w becauſe this keeps his belly in ſhape, 
and is not ſo ſubject to hurt him. 
Now theſe cloths will be ſufficient for him at his firſt 


ſtabling, becauſe being inured to the cold, he will not be 


ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indifferently warm ; 
but when ſharp, weather comes on, and you find his hair 
riſe about thoſe parts that are unclothed, as neck, gaſ- 
coins, &c. then add another cloth, which ought to be of 


woollen; and for any horſe bred under the climate, and 


kept only for ordinary hunting, this clothing 'will be 


ſi cient. p | 
Having already given directions as to the clothing of 
the horſe, I ſhall only add this one general rule; that a 
rough coat is a tolkew of want of cloaths, and a ſmooth 
coat of clothing ſufficient, therefore, if notwithſtanding | 
what cloaths you have given him, his coat till flares, you 


But if when he has been in keeping ſome time; vou | 


perceive him apt to ſweat m the night, it is a ſign he is 
over fed, and wants exerciſe ; but if he ſweat at his firſt 
coming krom graſs, then there i is reaſon to add rather than 
dir his cloaths before OAT * at his houſing ; 
3 be 
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far it ace from the eee 
and w are exacuated by exerciſe, abe nN 
working, — { he will continue in a GED 

all the year after. _ 

. When-you have clathed kim up, pick his 2 . | 
with an iron picker, and waſh his hoofs clean with a ſpunge - 
dipped in clean water, and dry them with ſtraw or a linen 
cloth, then leave him on his ſnaffle for an hour or . 
which will aſſiſt his appetite. _ 

Then viſit him again, duſt a handful of bay, and let 
the horſe teaze it out of your hand, till he hach it ; 
then pull off his bridle, and rub his head and neck clean... 
with your n- cloth; pull his ears and r his noſ- 
trils, = cauſe him to ſnort, which: will LY away the, 
moiſt humours which oppreſe his brain, and then put on 
his collar, and give him a quartern of oats. clean dreſſed ; in 
N having firſt cleaned his locker of manger with 4 
whiſp of ſtraw — a cloth. 

hjle he is eating his corn, ſweep out your flable, and. 
ſee that all things are neat about him; then turn . his 
eloaths, and ge his fillets, buttocks, and doins over 
with the hair-patch, and after that with a woollen 
cloth; then ſp — a clean flannel fillet cloth over his 
fillets, and Ya vs ol which will make his coat lie ſmooth, 
and turn down his houſing-cloths upon it; then anoint his 
hoofs round from the cornet to the toe with this oint- : 
ment. 

Take 4 ounces. of Venice turpentine, 3 ounces of the 
beſt roſin, of bees-wax 2 ounces, 1 pound of dog's greaſe. 
and half a 5 of train oil; melt all theſe ingredients to- 
gether, except the turpentine ; then take them off the fire, 
and put in the turpentine, Rirring it till it be well incor- 
poryted; then pour it out into rl and 

eep it for ule, * do not cover it till it is c : 

After this, A feet with cow-dyng. If by this 
time your. horſe eaten his oats with a good ſtomach; 
ſift him another quartern, and ſo feed him with little and 
little, while he eats with an appetite ; but if you find he | 
fumbles — his corn, * no more for that time, 


but 
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| bats give him his full feeding, for that will keep vY 
x ſtate and temper, | and increaſe his ſtrength 
=>. 2 | a 


Whereas, on the ee o keep your Korſe always 
| ſharp-ſet, is the read: to procure a Turfeit, if at any 
time he can come at his fill of provender. E 
But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers Aeſh too 
faſt upon ſuch home feeding, yet be ſure not to ſtint him 
for it, but only 8 5 80 hs labour, and that will affift both 
his ſtrength and wid. F 
Having done all the things | before directed. Juſt a pretty, 
quantity of hay, and throw it down to him on bis litter, 
after'you have taken it up under him : and then ſhuttin ng 
up thewindows and ſtable door, leave him till one o'clock 
in the afternoon; then viſit him again, and rub over his 
head, neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs as before, with the 
hair patch and woollen cloth, and then leave him to the 
time of the evening watering, „Which ſhould be about four” 
o'clock in the Ens — three in the winter; when 
having put back his foul litter; and ſwept away that and 
his dung, dreſs and ſaddle him, as bef ore, mount him 
and take him to the water, and when he has drank, gallop - 
him, and air him tilt you think it time to go home ; ; 
where you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, feed- 
Ing, ſtoppin his feet, &c. as you did in the morning, and 
having fed about fix o'clock, do not fail to feed him 
again at nine, litter him well, and ive him ha enough 
to ſerve him all night: : and fo leave im till next mora- 
in | 
Nass e directiclis for this one day, ſo oY you order 
him for a fortnight, and by that time his fleſh. will be ſo 
hardened, and his wind ſo improved; his mouth will be 
ſo quickened, and his gallop brought to fo good a ſtroke, 
that he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. 1 
Now during this fortnight's keeping, you àre to make 
ſeveral obſervations; ' as to the nature and diſpoſition of 
your horſe; the temper of his Gods the courſe o of 121 di. 


belton. &c. and to order him accor dingly, 


+ 4 =) 


& > 
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* 1 Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition; WS, from | 
muſt rape him b Oy 1 . 
If of a gentle, fam r, and loy tem yon m 
engage and win him by kindneſs. | . per 4 
2. Vou muſt obſerve, whether he be a foul deckt or 
1 a nice ſtomach; if he: be quick at his meat, and retain 
a good ſtomach, then four times of full feeding in a night 
and a day are ſufficient ; but if he be a flender feeder, 
and flow. at his meat, then you muſt give him but little at 
a time, and often, as about every two hours, for freſh meat 
will draw on his appetite ; and you muſt always leave a 
little meat in his locker, for him to eat at leiſure betwixt 
his feeding times; and if at any time you find any left, 
ſweep it away and give him freſh, and expoſe that to the - 
ſun and air, Which will reduce it again ro ic. firſt e 4 | 
'a before it was blown bw 5 5 g 
His ſtomach may alſo ſharpened by change of. meat, 
as hy giving one meal of clean oats, and at another oats 
| bo: 255 t beans, and when you have brought him to eat 
Ep may give him another meal of bread; always 
: to give him ofteneſt that which you find” he 
des d . or y may give him both corn and bread at 
the ſame time, provided yon give him that laſt r 
eats beſt,” and which is X ids beſt digeſtion. 
It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, ithat they are of fo 
hot a conſtitution, that they cannot eat without drinking 
at every bit; and thoſe horſes uſually: carry no belly. 
Vou muſt let a pail of water ftand continually before ſach 
horſes, or at leaſt, give them water at noon, beſides what 
"ate abroad at their ordinary times. 
the next place, you are to obſerve the nba of his 
ſtion, whether he retains his food long, which is a ſign 
00 bad di geſtion; or whether he dun Fred quently, which 
if he does, and his dung be looſe and bright, it is a fign 
of a good habit of body: but if it be ſeldom and hard, 
it is a fign of a- dry conſtitution ; in order to eme 
hich, give him once 4 day, a handful or two of oats, well 
waſhed in good OY & 0 this way looſen his m | 


and 
22 
- 
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4 bin moiſt; and. 1 will de be good for hi 
* 


The fecond Ro rtighrs 4 PTY a eri Honsz. « 
I The horſe et. + been ordered for the firſt fortnight, 

according to. the 1 wil bein a pretty ood 
| Rate of body, for the humour in him will be dried 
up, and his fleſh, will begin to he hardened, which you 

may perceive by ſeeling his chaul, his ſhort ribs and flank; 
For the-kernels under his chaps w ill not feel ſo groſs as the 
did at firſt, nor will his fleſh on his ſhort ribs 12 ſo ſoft 
and loofe, nor the thin part of his flank fvithich. 20 at-hp 
nrſt houſing, ſo that you may no without hazard, wen- 
ture to hunt him moderately. -: 

The time being now eme that. be may be dined, 
ke is to be ordered on his days of reſt, in all points, as to 
his drefling, hours of ſeeding, watering, &c. as in. the 
Arſt fortnig it before directed; but only ſince his labour 
is new) increaſed,.. yo mu endeavour e 
Rrength and courage hkewile.. o7 ..h 
Take two pecks of clean old beats, and 00 of b 

wheat, and let them be ground together ard ſift the meal 
through a mical fieve of an indifferent. snenels, and er 
it with warm water and a good ſtore of then let it 
ne an hour or more, to ſwell, which wi — ig the bread 
the lighter, and have the eaſier and quicker digeſtion; 
and after it has been well kneaded, make it pp in loaves of 
a peck a piece, which will prevent there being too much 
eruſt, and prevent it's drying too ſoon; let them be well 
baked, and ſtand a good whale inthe. oven to ſoak :: when 
are drawn, vers: he: bottoms upwards and let Sem | 


Aan to dry. 

When the bench; is 4 day: old, whip away the eruſt, * 
you may give the horſe ſome, giving him ſometimes bread, 
Fometimes oats; and ſometimes odts and oY r ac- 
cording as you find his ſtomach: and this feeding will 
bring him into as good condition as 1 1 40 6 e for 


— ons wing 
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- "The firſt fortnight being expired, and the bread prepar- 
ed, you ought S a day for his going 
abroad after the dogs, and the day before you hunt, he mu 
always be ordered after this manner... 
In the morning proceed in your uſual method as before, 
only obſerve that day to give him no beans, becauſe they 
are hard of digeſtion, but give him moſt of bread if = 

can draw him to eat it, becauſe it is more nouriſhing 
coats; and after the evening, which ought to be ſomewhat 
earlier than at other times, give him only a little hay out 
of your hand, and no more till the next day that he returns 
from hunting; and to prevent his eating his litter, or any 
thing elſe but what you give him,” inſtead of a muzzle put 
on a (caveſſon, joined to a-head-ſtall of a bridle lined with 
leather, for fear of hurting him, and tying it ſo tight as 
to hinder his eating; and this will prevent ſickneſs in your 
horſe, which ſome horſes are incident to when their 
muzzle is put on, notwithſtanding the invention of the 
lattice window ſo much uſed; but by taking this method, 
2 horſe's noſtrils are at full liberty, and he will not grow r 
But as to com, give him his meals, both after his 
| watering, and at nine o'clock, and at that time be ſure 
to litter him well, that he may take his reſt the better that 


. and then leave him till morning. Es 
The next morning viſit him early, at about four o'clock, 
and put a quarter of a peck of clean dreſſed oats into his 
locker, . pouring into it a quart of good ſtrong ale, mixing 
the oats and ale well together; then put back his dung 
and foul litter, and clean the ſtable: but if he will not 
eat waſhed oats, give him dry, but be fure not to put any 
I % ES TT 
When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him up 
to the ring and dreſs him: having dreſſed him, ſaddle 
him, and throw his cloth over him, and let him ſtand till 
the hounds are ready to go ont. | 
Laake care not to draw the ſaddle Hurt too ftreight till 


mou are ready to mount, left that ſhould cauſe him to grow 
42 10 H3 a Tho? 
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Tuo' old horſes are generally fo crafty, char when 2 
room Fr to girt them ap hard, they will extend their 
odies 10 much by holding their wind (on purpoſe to gain 
eaſe after they are F it will ſeem dimcult to girt 
Again. ENG "M27 * ED : 1 ; Ps 8 : Se | | 5453 
When the hounds are unkennelled, (which fhovld not 


be before ſun-rifing) go into the field along with them, 


ſtale and empty his bladder. 8 | 
I The hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the other 


2 Na horſe up and down gently till a hare is 
ſtarted; always remembering to let him ſmell to the dung 
of other horſes, if there be any, which will provoke him 
tq empty himſelf; and ſuffer Him to ſtand ſtill till he does 


| o and if chers be any dead frogs, ruſhes, or the like, ride 


him upon them, and whiſtle to him, to provoke him to 


| hunters do: but e it to be the firſt time of his 
fo 


hunting, he is not fo well acquainted with the different 


Torts of grounds, as to know how to gallop ſmoothly and 
with eaſe on them, and for that reaſon you oupht not yet 
to put him to above half his ſpeed, that he may learn to 
' carry a ſtay'd body, and to manage his legs both upon fal- 
Jaws and green ſwarth '\0 


Neither ſhonld you gallop him often, or any long time 


r for fear of diſcouraging him, and cauſing a 
d 


like of his exerciſe in him: and take care to croſs 


nields to the beſt advantage; you ſhould make into the 
hounds. at FI default, and ftill keep your horſe, (as 


much as theſe directions will allow you) within the cry of 


the dogs, that he may be uſed to their cry; and by ſo do- 


Ing, in a very ſhort time he will take fach delight and 


And if it happens that the chace is led over any carpet 


ground, or ſandy highway, on which your horſe may Jay 
out his body ſmoothly, 
quarter or half a mile, to teach him to lay ont his body, 


y, there you may gallop him for a 


to gather up his legs, to lengthen and fhorten his ſtroke, 
— according to the different earth he gallops on, as if on 
3 0 geen 


7. 4 
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green fwarth, meadow, moor, heath, &c, then to ſtoop 
and run e ee if amongſt mole- hills, or 
over high ridges and furrows, then to gallop more roundly 
er in eee ſs, or according co che vulgar phraſe, two 
Q ny wn, that. thereby he may ſtrike his furrow 
5 


and avoid fetting his fore-feet in the bottom of it, 
and by that means fall over; but, by the way, galloping, - 
tho he ſhould happen to ſet his feet in a furrow, yet carry - 
ing his body fo round, and reſting on the hand in his gal- 
lop, would prevent his falling; and to his perfection, no- 
thing but uſe, and ſuch moderate exerciſe, can bring 
According to theſe directions, you may hunt till about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time ride him 
home in a foot- pace, as you came out in the morning: 
and be ſure that Eby let him walk out of the field ; and as 
you are going home, conſider whether he hath {weat a 
little, {for you muſt not ſweat him much the firſt time) 
but if not, then gallop e e on ſome ſkelping earth, 
till he ſweat at the roots of his ears, à little on his neck, 
and in his flank; but it mult be done of his own voluntary 
motion, without the compulſion of whip or ſpur: and 
then when he is cool as aforeſaid, have him hamnie and 
ſtable him, and by no means walk him in hanfl to cod 
him, for fear of his cooling too faſt, nor do not waſh him, 
for fear of cauſing an · obſtruction of the natural courſe: f 
the humours, and by that means cauſe an inflammation in 
his legs, which is the original cauſe of the ſcratches. |: 
His flall being well littered againſt he comes home, ſet 
him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, and 
then rub him well down with dry ſtraw all over his head, 
neck, fore bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and legs, and 
after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till he has 
not a wet hair left about him; the place where the ſaddle 
was, dry, in like manner, and cloath him immediately 
with his ordinary cloaths left he take cold; and if you ſup- 
Poſe him to be very hot, throw a ſpare cloth over him, 
that he may not cool too faff, which you may abate wen 
you pleaſe, and ſo let him ſtand on his ſnaffle, two hours 
or 


* 


— 
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or better, now and then ſtirring him in his tall with. your 


whip, to prevent him from growing ſtiff in the legs and 


Joints. 


X 
en and ow. think be is 


e. cold; draw his bridle, rub his bead, pick 5 
feet from dirt or gravel, and put on his collar, and 1 
/ him a quart or thing ints of ſifted oats, mixed wi 


Handful of clean d hempſeed; but give him not 
more than the quantity n for fear of taking away 
his ſtomach, which will be very much inne 
the heat of his bod y, and want of water.. 

Then take off he ſpare cloth, (if it has not been done 
before} for fear of keeping him hot too long; and when he 


| has eaten his corn, throw à pretty quantity of hay, 
clean duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt two or three 


n or erbost R 

Then havin prepared him a good maſh, made of half 

a peck of malt, well ground, and boiling hot water, ſo 
much as the malt will ſweeten and the horſe will drink, 
ſtir them well together, and cover it over with a cloth, till 
the water has extracted the ſtrength of the malt, which 
will be almoſt as ſweet as honey, and feel ropy like bird- 
lime; being but little more than blood-warm, give it the 
horſes but not before, leſt the fteam go up his noſtrils 
and offend him; and when he has drank up the water. let 
him, if he pleaſes, eat the malt too. 

But if he refufe to drink it, you muſt not give ich any 
other water that night, but place this drink in ſome Dlate 
-of his ſtall, ſo that he may not throw it down, and let 

it ſtand by him all Fiel that he m drink it * * 


pleaſes. 


This maſh, or as it is ws. horſe-caudle, "will com- 


fort his ſtomach, and keep his body in a due temperate 


heat after his day's hunting; it will cleanſe and bring away 


all manner of greaſe and groſs humours, which have been 
diſſolved by the day's labour; and the fume of the malt 
grains, after he has drank the water, will diſperſe the 
| Tai yours wu gs others, anno 


is head, 
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and is allowed by all Gilled in hade. to be very adran- 

son that actount, | 
After he has eaten his maſh, ip him of his cloathes, 

and run him over with a curry-comb, French bruſh, hair 


patch, woollen and cloth, and cloath him up. again, and 


cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all diit and filth 
which may annoy them, and then remove him into ano- 
ther ſtall, (that you may not wet his litter) and bathe his 
kegs all over from the knees with warm beef. broth, (or 
ich is better] with , a quatt of warm urine; in which 
four ounces of ſalt- petre has been diſſolved; then rub his, 
legs dry, ſet him again into his ſtall, and give him a good 
home feeding of — or bread. Wich be likes beſt, 
or both, and having ſhoak good ſore of litter under him; 
that'he- may reſt the better, and thrown him hay enough 
for all night, ſhut the ſtable door cloſe, and leave him to 
his reſt till the next morning. | 
About fix or ſeven o clock the next morning, 8⁰ to 
bim again, but don't diſturb him, for the mornang's re 
is as-refreſhing to a horſe as to a man; but when. he riſes 
ef his own accord, go to him, put back his dung from his 
litter, and obſerye what colour it. is of, whether it be 
er and ſhine outwardly, and alſo break it with your 
to ſee if it be ſo inwardly ; for if it be greaſy and 
foul, which you may know. by its ſhining outwardly, and 
by the ſpots like ſoap that will ap e or if it ap- 
pear of a dark brown colour, and r than it was, it is 
n token that the hunting e 
good, by diſſolvin —5 of the inward glut which was 
within him; and therefore the next time you hunt, you 
Mould Increaſe his labour but a little. | : 
But if you perceive no ſuch f mptoms, but that his 
dung appears bright, and rather — than hard, *. — 
greaſe, and in a word, that it holds the ſame. | 
colour that it did before he hunted, it is a — — F 
day's hunting made no diſſolutien, but that his. body re- 
mains in the ſame Rate ſtill, and therefore the next _” 
hunting you may almoſt double his labour | 
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Having made theſe remarks on his dug, then vou may 
Proceed to order him as on his days of reſt ; that is to ſay, 
Jou ſhall give him a handful or two of oats before water, 

then dreſs, water, air, feed, &c. as in the firſt fortnight. :_ 
If you find him quick, and that he retains his. bread 
but a little while, then only chip his bread lightly 3 but 
if it be ſlow, and he retains it long, then cur away all the 
cruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed the hunt- 
ing horſe only with the crumb, for that being light of di- 
geſtion, is ſoon converted into chyle and excrements, but 
the cruſt being not ſo ſoon digeſtible, requires, by reaſon 
of its hardnefs, longer time before it is concocte. 
Ihe next day after 5 horſe has reſted, you may 
hunt him agdin as yen did the firſt day, obſerving from 
the remarks you have made, to hunt him more or leſs ac- 
eording as you find his temper and conſtirution; and when 
you come home, put in practice the rules juſt now given. 
And thus you” may hunt him three times a week for 
2 fortnight together, but do not fail to give him his full 
feeding, and no other ſcourings but maſhes and hemp-ſeed, 
which is equal in its virtue with the former, and only car- 
_ ries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung. 
11 roet7e my qr VT Di 
N The third fortnight's diet, Sc. „r a HUN ING Hoxs E. 
By this time the horſe will be'drawn' fo clean, his fleſh 
will be fo enſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, that he 
will be able to ride a chaſe of three or four miles Without 

_ _- blowing or ſweating; and you may find by his chaul and, 

flank, -as well as his ribs, that he is in an indifferent good 
Mate. of body, and therefore in this next fortnight you 
muſt increaſe his labour, and by that means you will be 
able to make a judgment of what he will be able to do, 
and whether or no he will be ever fit for running for plates, 

era match. „ 25 3 6 n 
When your horſe is ſet over night, and fed early in the 
morning, as has been directed for the ſecond fortnight, 
then go into the field with him, and when he is empty, 

las he will be by that time you have ſtarted your game) 
follow the dogs at a good round rate, as at half ſpeed, and 


ſo 


Hou TIN. HOEZSs ZS. ug 
ſo . e oe: have; eicher. killed or loſt your firſt 
hare. | Ls: * * 4 


ien — | 
This will fo rack your horſe, — be will haveſo empti · 
ed himſelf, that he will be in a fit condition to be rid the 
next chaſe briſkly, whick as ſoon as it is begun, you may 
follow the dogs at three quarters ſpeed, and ag near as is 
fit for a good horſenianj and ſkilful huneſman; but be fure 
to take' _ not to ſtrain 3 1 
During this day's riding, ought de ehihere⸗ ey 
your — thy ſweat, under his prin and fore-bowels, and N 
| 7 it 2 white, like froth or ſoap- ſuds, it is a ſign of 
_ lut and foulneſs, and that yeur day's exerciſe enn | 
ough dr him, therefore ride him home, and order him, 
before directed. : 
"Bar if it has deppen that your exerciſes been fo 
eaſy as not to ſweat your horſe thoroughly, then you 
ought to make a train-ſcent of four miles in length, or 
thereabouts, and laying on your fleeteſt dogs, ride it 
briſkly, and afterwards cool him in the field, and ride 
kim home and order him as has been before directe. 
A train-ſcent, is the training of a dead cat or fox, (and 
in caſe of neceſſity a red herring) three or four miles, AC- 
cording as the rider ſhall pleaſe and then laying the dogs 
_ the ſcent. 
It will be proper to keep two or thiee couple of the 
| Revtel unde that aan poly be procured, for this putpoſe. 
When you take your horſe's bridle, give him a 
good a of hg e inſtead of hemp-ſeed and oats, 
and for that purpoſe e bake a peck loaf, for this being cold 
and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool his body after his labour, 
and prevent coſtiveneſs, to which you will find him addie- 
ted; then give him hay, and afterwards a maſh, and order 
kim in all things as before directe. 
The next morning, if you perceive by his dong that his | 
body is-diſtempered, and that he is hard and bound, then 
take ſome erumbs of your rye-bread, and work it with as 
much ſweet freſh butter as will make it into a paſte, and 
make it up into balls about the bigneſs of a large walnut, 
7 . ak 
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After this putt the: laliſo.08. upon. he. cloth, go 


op him tl ſome graſs plot or 8 is 
. 1 band, till gy rs 7 rl yet his ears, 44 


—— him into che ſable again, rab him well and 
throw a ſpare cloth over him, and à good quantity of 
freſh litter under him, and let him ſtand two . on the 


bridle ; then give him a quantity of rye-bread, and ſome 


Hay to chew upon, then procure him a warm maſh, and 


Feed him with bread and corn, as much as he will eat. and 
alſo as much bay as he will eat, 

The next day water him abroad, and order him as its 
before directed for days of reſt,, \ 

; The next day you may hunt kim again; but not ſo 
hard as you did the time before, till the afternoon; but 
then ride him after the dogs briſkly, and if that does not 
make him ſweat thoroughly, make another train - ſcent, 

and fallow the dogs three quarters ſpeed, abat he may 
Hyeat heartily : then cool him a little, and ride him home, 
and as ſoon as he is come in the table, give him two or 
ene dee ge excellent 
_ Take of butter, eight ounces ; lenĩtive agen 3 
ounces; gromwel, broom, and purſly-ſeeds, of each two. 
ounces; anniſeeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of each 
one ounce; of jala WP. * ounces; reduce the ſeeds to a 

owder, then ſtir them into a paſte, with the electuary and 
| G1: knead it well together, put it into a pot, and keep 
it cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 
As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls, rub him dry. 
dreſs him, and cloath him warm, and let him ſtand two 
or three hours upon the ſnaſſle; and afterwards give him 
two or three hangfuls of xye- bread, and order him as you 
have been directed before, as to hay, provender, malh, Kc. 


and ſo leave him till the mor 
In the morning take notice of his dung, whether i it Kil 


xetains the true colour, or be 21 red, and 
high-ccleured- in the daut Place. whether it Wee and 


. mne. 


4 If 


pd 
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If it be of a 8 which is the right colour, it is 
a ſign of health, ſtrength, and cleanneſs; if it be dark, 
or black, then it is a ſign there is greaſe and other ill hu- 
mours ftirred up, which are not yet evacuated : if it be red 
and high coloured, then it is a fon that his blood is fever- 
iſh and diſtempered, by means of inward heat: if it be 
looſe and thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs; but if hard and dry, 
it ſhews the horſe to be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a 
foul feeder ; but if his dung be in a medium between hard 
and ſoft, and ſmell ſtrong, it is a ſign of health and vig» 
our. | 7 
When theſe obſervations have been made on his dung, 
then feed, dreſs, water, &c. as on his uſual days of reit, 
us letting him have variety, and his. fill of corn and. 
e e 
The next day have him abroad into the ſield again, but 
do not by any means put him to any labour more than 
taking him from hill to hill after the dogs, keeping him 
within ſound of their cry; for the intent of this day's ex- 
erciſe 1s only to keep him in breath, and procure him an 
appetite, | us a : 
In riding, let him ſtand fill to dung, and look back on 
Ir, that you may be able to judge of his ſtate thereby. 
When the day 1s near ſpent, ride him home without the 
Jeaſt ſweat; and order him as at other times, except that 
you are not to give him any ſcouring, or rye-bredd. 
| You may, if you pleaſe, this day, water your horſe, 
both at going into the field and coming out, galloping him 
after it, to warm the water in his belly. | 
The next day being to be a day of reſt, order him in 
the ſame manner in every reſpect as on other days of reſt; 
and as you have ſpent this week, you. mult ſpend - the 
next, without any alteration; and by this time, and this 
management, you may depend upon it, that your horſe 
has been drawn elean enough for ordinary hunting. 
Having thus drawn your horſe clean according to art, 
you will perceive thoſe ſigns before mentioned very plain- 
ly, for his fleſh on his ſhort ribs and buttocks will be as 
hard as brawn, -his flank will be thin, and nothing to be 


felt but a double ſkin, ard * ſo clean from fat, glut, 
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«or kernels, that you may hide your fifts in them; and 
above all,' this exerciſe will give plain demonſtration of 
the effectualneſs of this method of ordering him, for he 
will run three or four miles three quarters ſpeed without 
ſweating, or ſcarce ſo much as blowing. 

When the horſe has been brought to this ſtate, you muſt 
uſe no more ſcouring after hunting, becauſe nature has 
nothing to work o 3. rye-bread and maſh, except the 
Hhorſe/be now and then troubled with ſome little poſe in 
his head: and then bruiſe a little muſtard feed in a fine 
Iinen rag, and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong ale, for three 
Or four hours, and then untying the rag, mix the muſtard 
ſeed — the ale with a quarter of a 7 of oats, and give 
t to him. | 7 OE 1 Xa Þ 

In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus drawn 
clean, you ought to take care not to let him grow foul 
again, through want of either airing or hunting, or any 
other negligence, leſt by that means you make yourſelf a 
double trouble. | | 

Of breeding HUNTING and Ract Horsts, ' 

Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſh, or 'Turkiſh horſe, 
«or a Barb for 4 Itallion, which is well-ſhaped, and of a 

. to beautify your race; and ſome adviſe that 
qe be well marked too, tho' others are of opinion, that 
marks are not ſo ſignificant as Mr. Blundeville and Fre- 

.derigo Griſſone would have us believe. TIE TE. 

E Thoſe who have travelled into thoſe parts report, that 
the right Arabian horſes are valued at an almoſt incredible 
:rate, at five hundred, and others ſay, two or three thouſand 
pounds an horſe ; that the Arabs are as careful of keeping 
_ *the genealogies of their horſes, as princes are in keeping 
«their pedigrees ; that they wy them with medals ; and 
that each ſon's portion is uſually two fuits of arms, two 
ſcymeters, and one of theſe horſes. The Arabs boaſt, that 
they wilbride eighty miles a day without drawing bitt; 
which is no more than has been performed by ſeveral of 
„ 8 5 a . ut 
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But much more was performed by a highwayman's horſe, 
who having committed a robbery, rode on the ſame d. 
from London to Vork, being two hundred mile. 

Notwithſtanding their great value, and the difficulty in 
bringing them from Scanderoon to England by fea, yet by. 
the eare and charge of ſome hreeders in the north, tfæ 
Arabian horſe is no ſtranger to thoſe parts, where probably 
may be ſeen at this day ſome of the race, if not a true. 
Arabian ſtallion. 4 85 * 
The Spaniſh horſe (in the duke of Newcaſtle's opinion) 
is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the moſt beautiful 
that can be; no horſe is ſo beautifully ſhaped all over 
from head to croup, and he is abſolutely the beſt ſtallion- 
in the world, either for breed, for the manage, the war, 
the pad, hunting, or running horſes ; but as they are ex- 
cellent, ſo is their price extravagant, three or four hun- 
dred piſtoles being a common price for a Spaniſh horſe. 

Several have been ſold for ſeven hundred, eight han- 
dred, and a thouſand piſtoles a-piece. © 

The beſt Spaniſn horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and par- 
_ ticularly at Cordova, where the king has many ſtuds of, 

mares, and ſo likewiſe have ſeveral Fits Spaniſh-nob:lity 


and gentry, 

ow beides the great price they cot at firſt, the charges 
of the journey from Spain to England will be very con- 
ſiderable; for firſt they muſt travel from Andaluſia. to Bil- 
boa, or St. Sebaſtian, the neareft ports to England, and is. 


- 


at the leaſt four hundred miles; and in that hot country,” _ 


you cannot with ſafety travel your horſe above twenty 
miles a day ; and ay you muſt be at the expence of a 
Groom and Farrier, beſides the caſualty of ſickneſs, lame 
nefs, and death: ſo that if he ſhould happen to prove an 
extraordinary good horſe, by the time you have got hi. 
home, he will alſo be an extraordinary dear one. 
The Turkiſh horſe is but little * to the Spaniſn 
iu beauty, but ſomewhat odd ſhaped, his head being ſome- 
what like that of a camel; he hath excellent eyes, a thin. 
neck, excellent riſen, and ſomewhat large of body: his 
croup is. like that of 8 but. very ſinewy, good pat. 
<7 terns, 
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terns, and good hoofs: they never amble, but trot very 
well, and are at preſent. aceounted better ſtallions for gal- 
Toppers than Barbs. . 5 
dome merchants tell us, that there cannot be a more 
noble and diverting fight to a lover of horſes, than to 
walk into the paſtures near Conſtantinople, about ſoiling 
time, where he may ſee many hundred gallant horſes 
tethered, and eyery horſe has his attendant or keeper, with 
| His little tent placed near him to lie in, that he may look to 
him and take care to ſhift him to freſh graſs. 
' The price of a Turkiſh horſe is commonly one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty pounds: and when bought, it is 
difficult to get a paſs, the Grand Signor being ſo very 
ſtrict, that he feldom (but upon very extraordinary occa- 
ſions) permits any of his horſes to be exported, _ 
But if you ſhould attain a liberty fo to do, and travel 
by land, unleſs you have a Turk or two for a convoy, you 
will be ſure to have them ſeized on by the way. _ 
And beſides, you will find the ſame difficulties. of a long 
journey, for you muſt come through Germany, which is a. 
very long way, and the ſame charge attending it, that is, a 
groom and a Tarrier, who muſt be careful that they intruſt 
no perſon whatſoever with the care of him but themſelves, 
eſpecially in ſhoeing him, for tis the common practice 
beyond ſea, as well as here, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, 
to hire a farrier to. prick. him, that they may buy him for 
But ſome perſons chuſe to buy horſes at Smyrna in An- 
tolia, and from thence, and likewiſe from Conſtantinople, 


x 


to tranſport them to England by fea, which if the wind · 


ſerves right, arrive in England in a month; though gene- 
rally the merchants voyages are not made in much leſs, 


% 


an two or three months. .._. . HT 
The Barb is little inferior to any of the former in. 
beauty; but our. modern breeders account him too flender- 
and lady-like to breed on, and therefore, in the north, of 
England, they prefer the Spaniſh and Turkiſh horſe before: 


him. 


& >= + 
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He is ſo lazy and negligent in his walk, trat he wifke 
ſtumble on carpet ground. 4 4/4 
His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low and with 
much eaſe to himſelf; butche is for the moſt part finewy 
and nervous, excellently winded, and good for; a.courle,, 
if he be not over-weigheo . ohh wr 
The mountain Barbs: ate eſteemed the beſt; becauſe, they 
are ſtrongeſt and largeſt: they belong to the Allarbes, who » 
value them themſelves. as much as other nations do, and 
therefore will not part with them to any perſens except to 
the Prince of the land to which they beleng who can at. 
any time at his pleaſure command them ſor. his-own uſe: 
but for the other more ordinary ſort, they are: to be met. 
with pretty common in mY hour of: ouν hai and 
entry; or if you ſend to Languedoc, or, Provence, in, 
rance, they may be bought: there fer forty or fifty piſ- 
ie ee alt ae haghdunynt: 
Or if you ſend to Barbary, you may. buy one ſor thirty. 
pounds, or thereabouts; but in this caſe too, the charges 
and joumey will -be- great; for though it be. no, great 
voyage from Tunis to Masſeilles: in France, yet from. 
Marſeilles te Calais, by land, is the whole n | 
and from thence they ———_ for England. 
The next thing to be conſidered ãs the-choice-of ivares, 
and according to the duke of : Neycaſtle's opinion, the - 
fitteſt mare to breed out of, is one that hag: been hred of 
an Engliſh mare by fire and dam, that is well fore- handed, 
well underlaid, and iſtrong put together in general ; and 4 
ia particular, ſee· that ſhe haue a-lean head, wide noſtrils . 
open chaul, a big weaſand, and the wind. pipe ſtrait and 
looſe; and of about five'or: fix. years. old; and. be ſure that i 
the ſtallion be not tos · old. 
ut As: for the food of the: STALTTON ;; | RE 
, Keep him as high as poſſible you: cans: for. the firſt foap r 
or five months before the time of covering, with old. cleas > 
oats and ſplit beans, well hull'd, and if :yow--pleafe o 
may add bread to them, ſuch as you wilt be hereafter di 
rected to make; and now. and then. a: handfal of clear 
„„ atcag nat 1.3. i e Tt e 1541 of WREnS 
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wheat may be given him, or oats waſhed in ſtrong ale, for | 


+ 


Be ſure to let him have plenty of old ſweet hay, 


well cleanſed from duſt, and good wheat ſtraw to lie on; 


water him twice a day, at ſome. fair running ſtream, or 


elfe in a clear ating pond: if you cannot have the 
firſt; and gallop him after he hath drank, in ſome meadow 
or level piece of ground. VU. 

Fim to drink his fill at his firſt coming to 


* 


Do not ſuffer | | 
the water; but after his'-firſt draught, gallop and rope 
him up and down to warm him, then bring him 


td the Water again and let him drink his fill, 


galloping, 
kim again as before, never leaving the water till he 1 | 
drank as much as he will. pos 3 oe, | 
© By this means you will prevent raw crudities, which 


the coldneſs of the water would otherwiſe produce, to the 


detriment of his-ſtomach, if you had permitted him to 
drink his fill at firſt, whereas by allowing him his fill (tho 
eie at laſt, you keep his body from drying too 
As for other rules for the ordering him after watering 
and the kours of feeding, &c. they will be more proper. 

When the ſtallion is in luſt, and the time of covering 


| Js come, which is beſt to be in May, that the foals may 
faltin the April following, otherwiſe they will have little 


or no graſs, os Torts eb! Nen ALES 6 
Then pull off his hinder ſhoes, and lead him to the 
place where the ſtud of mares are which you intend for 

covering, which place ought to be a cloſe, well fenced, 


undd in it a little hut for a man to lie in, and a large ſhed 

with a manger, to feed your ftallion with bread and corn 

during his abode with the mares, and ſhelter for him in 
the heat of the day, and in rainy weather: and this cloſe 


bought to be of ſufficient largeneſs to keep the mares well 


for two months, 


Before you pull off h& bridle, let 1 cover a mare or 
two in hand; then turn him looſe among them, and put 


all your mares to him, as well thoſe that are with foal, as 
thoſe which are not, for there is no danger in it; 3 
a | at 


chat means they will all be ee thei n. 


and according to the intention of nature. 
| When your ſtallion has covered them once, he will try 
them all over again, and thoſe that will admit him, he 
will ferve; and when he hath done his buſineſe, he will 
beat againft wat wr and attempt to be at liberty. which 
when your man finds, (who is to F here iter: | 
day, and to take care that no other mares are put to yon 
horſe, and to give ou an account which take the horſe, 
and which not, &c. then take him up, and keep him well ag, 
you did before, firſt giving him maſh or two, to. help to 
reſtore nature; for you will find him rie Une Kin and 
bones, and his mane and tail will rot off. i N 
Be ſure never to r 
a ſeaſon at moſt; otherwiſe ee will Tcarce: zecoven him. 


againſt the next covering 
Some adviſe to coverin e in hand as the other: ig called, 
covering out of hand; is as follows: When you have 
brought both your horſe and your mare to a, proper con- 
dition for breeding, by art and good feeding, then ſet 
ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or W O, to woos 
her, and that will make her fo prone to luſt, that ſhe will 
readily receive your ſtallion, which you ſhould preſent to 
her, either early in the or late in an evening, 
for a day or two together, and let him cover in hand once 
or twice, if you pleaſe,” at each time obſerving to give 
the horfe the ad of ground, and have a perſon ready 
with a bucket of cold water to throw on the mare's ſhape 
immediately upon the diſmounting of the horſe, which 
will make her retain the ſeed ſhe received che better; eſ- 
cially if you get on her back, and tret her up and down 
For a quarter oa an hour, but take care of heating or ſtrain- 
ing her: and it will not be amiſs if you let them faſt two 
bours after ſuch act, and then give each of them a warm 
maſh, and it is odds but this way your mares may be as 
well ſerved as the other, and your Rallion will laſt you much 
nger., 
f you take care to hooſe the mares all the winter, and 
Keep them well, 2 will prove the better. of 


* 
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Of riding 6 Howrrae-naten er Hrars fir a PLATE. 


he firſt ching requifite is a man, 1e on he to be 2 
_ faithful one, in whom yon may con he ſhould- 
have 4 good cloſe ſeat, his knees being held. firm to his 
ſaddle ſkirts, his toes being: turned inwards, and his ſpurs. 
outwards from the horſe's ſides, his left. hand. governing. 
—— horſe's mouth, and his right commanding the whip, 
taking care, during the whole time of his trial, to fit firm. 
in the ſaddle; ——— or ſtanding up in the 
ftirrups, which actions. do very much ineommode a horſe, 
notwithſtanding the — N of ſome jockies, 
dat it. ĩs a becomi to: 15 
In ſpurring 2 wa mould not, ftrike bim hard 
with — logs, as if he would beat the wind out. 
of his body, but juſt turning bis. toes outwards, and. 
bringing his tak enich te Ms ſiddes; and fuch. « ſh 
firoke will be of more ſerviec- towards, the quickening of, 
„ and ſooner draw blood. 
Let him be ſure never to ſpur him but anben. there is 0c-. 
*— and avoid ſpurring him under the fore-bowels, be. 
— ſhoulder and Firths, near the heart, (which is the 
place of à horſe) till the laſt exttemity. | 
. — whipping the horſe, it ought to be over the 
froulderiow- the near nde, | except upon hard running, and 
when you are jr, he di .the l 1 
with a — irk, being tende and. 
: moſt ſenſible of the laſun. 

He muſt:obſerve, ben he whips- and ſpurs = horſe, 
and is certain chat he is at the top of his ſpeed, if then he 
claps his ears; in his pole, or whiſks his tail, then he may. 
be ſure tllat he bears him hard; and then Jo ought. to 
give him as much comfort as he can, by ſawing his ſnaffle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by this means forcing him to 
= his. mouths, rer ge- will comfort him and, gave him, 


yt; the time of ain ei is: any high —_ firing, 
if it be in his face, he ſhould let —4 net lead, he 


holding hard behind him till he ban af of giv- 
8 Ig. 


Honrive Hotsrs 9 


ga loolk 5 yet he muſt — pk to keep ſo cloſe to him, 
— his Fas — _ break the wind from his, 
ooping 10 


and that he, b his ſeat, may ſhelter him- 
ſelf under hit, which Dill aſſiſt the ſtrength — his horſe. 
But on the contrary, if the wind be at his back, he muſt 
ride exactly behind him, that his own horſe may alone 
enjoy the benefit of the wind, by being as it were blown 
— and by dreaking it "from his adverſary'as much 
as e 
n the next place, obſerve whas around your horſe 45 
lights moſt to run on, and bear the horſe (as "mach a2 our 


adverſary will giv __ leave) on level carpet 

eauſe the horſe will naturally be Waren e to * 
more 

elf reel 


more freely thereon; but on 
liberty, becauſe he will naturally favour bi 
n.“ 

If you are to run u nin, don't fo by any mean, 10 
favour your horſe, bear him, * him 
out of wind, but if ie be down hill (if your horſe's feet 
and ſhoulders will endure it, and you. 2 venture your 
neck) always give him a looſes 

This may be obſerved as 2 g rule, that if you · And 
your horſe to have the heels of the other, that then you be 
careful to preſerve his ſpeed till the laſt train feent, if you 
are not to run a ſtrait courſe; but if fo; then till the end 
of the courſe, and ſo to huſband it ther! alſo, that you way 
be able to make a'puſh for it at the laſt poſt- 

—_—_ next place, you are to acquaint yourſelf, as well 

can, of the nature and temper of your adverſary's 

horſe, and if he be fiery, then to run juſt behind; or juſt 
cheek by joul; aud with the whip make as much noiſe as 
you can, that you may force him on faſter than his rider” 
would have him, and by that means him the ſooner; 
| A elſe may Ih jaſt before ＋ ſuch a flow —— 
| er over- reach, or by treading om your 
wh (if he will not take the leading) "es fling 
over, 

Take notice ale on what ground your opponent's horſe 
runs the —_ and be fare give bad on dase 
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that he being forced to follow you, may be in danger of 
ſtumbling, or clapping on the back ſinews. 
* 7 like manner, in your ridin obſerve the ſeveral 
helps and corrections of the hand, whip, and ſpur, 
when, and how often he makes uſe of them; and when 
— — that his horſe begins to be blown, by any of 
; mer ſymptoms, as clappin . his ears, whiſk-. 
ing his tail, holding out his noſe Ii g. &e. you may 
then take it for — that he is at he Se of what he 
can do; and — in this eaſe, take notice how 
your on rides, and if he runs chearfully and ſtrongly, 
without — g. then be ſure to 8 your adverſary to 
_ the ſame ſpeed, without giving nes * and by ſo 64 
J n r. bring kin . gh to give out, or- elſe diſtance 


© Odſerve at the end of « overy- train ſcent what condition 5 
he dther horſe is 1 9 and how he holds out in his labour, 
af which you may be able to make a judgment by his 
looks, the working of his flapk, and. the —— of his 


For if he * dull, it is 2 Gan: that his ſpicits ll kim 3 
it lis flanks beat much, it is a token that his wind begins 
to fail him, and conſequently his ſtrength will do ſo too. 
| — r ba have: will oy Wa, and 
| ich-will. make his to.t . 
I — be 1 — 


and therefore you may take this for a 3 


rule, that a horſe's wanting girting, after the firſt ſcent, 
provided he were girt cloſe at his fel rſt ſtarting, is a good 
on and if you find it ſo, vou need not much deſpair 
of winning the wager. _ | 
After the end of every train-ſent, and alſo ab every 
hoak for a plate, you muſt have. dry ſtraw and dry cloths, 
both linen and woollen, which have been ſteeped in urine 
and ſalt · petre a day or two, and then dried in the ſen, and 
alſo one or two —— each muſt he breught into the field wet; 
and after the train has been ended, two or three perſons 
muſt help you; and after the groom has, with a knife of 
heat, ſcraped off all the ſweat from the horſe's neck, body, 


| "ts then nat cab him well nr. all over, ke: 


HunTtinG Horsrzs. | 9; 


with the dry ſtraw, and then with dry cloths, whilſt others 
are buſy about his legs; and as ſoon as they have rubbed 
- him dry, then let them chafe them with the wer cloths, and 
never give over till you are called by the judges to ftart 
acai Tr” e e ln 
The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or triers 
office, who are to ſee that all things are ordered according 
to the articles agreed -on, which to that end ought to be 
read before the horſes ſtart. e IR FE SO. 
Next, that eaah trier on whoſe ſide the train is to be 
led, according as the articles give directions for its leadingy 
according to the advice of the rider, or his knowledge of 
2 e and diſpoſition of that horſe on whoſe fide he is 
choſe. 3 | 
Next, that each trier be ſo advantageouſly mounted, as 
to ride up behind the horſes (bur-not upon them) all day, 
and to obſerve that the contrary horſe ride his true ground, 
and obſerve the articles in every particular, or elſe not to 
permit him to proceed. 5 | . 
Next, that after each tram-ſcent be ended, each trier 
look to that horſe againſt which he is choſen, and obſerve 
that he be no way relieved but with rubbing, except liberty 
on both ſides be given to the contrary. - _ 1 
Next, as ſoon as the time allowed for rubbing be ex- 
pired, which is generally half an hour, they ſhall command 
them to mount, and if either rider refuſe, it may be law- 
ful for the other to ſtart without him; and having beat him 
— diſtance agreed on, the wager is to be adjudged on his 
ide. 8 5 2 
Next, the triers ſhall keep off all other horſes from 
eroſſing the riders; only they themſelves may be allowed 


to inſtruct the riders by word of mouth, how to ride, whe- 


ther ſlow or faſt, 4ccording to the advantages he perceives 
may be gained by his directions. | . 

_ - Laſtly, if there be any weight agreed on, they ſnall ſee 
that both horſes bring their true weight to the ſtarting- place, 
and carry it to the end of the train, upon the penalty of 
loſing the wager, | | 


No W- 


and a half of ſweet milk, 
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No in running for a plate there are not fo many ob- 
ſerrations to be made, nor more directions required, than 
what have been already given, only this; if you knew 
your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he will ſtick 
at mark, to ride him each heat, according to the beſt of his 
performance, and avoid as much as poſſible either ridin 
at any particular horſe, or ſtaying for any, but to ride ea 
heat throughout with the beſt ſpeed Lyon A 
But if you have a very fiery. horte to manage, or one 
chat is hard- mouthed and difficult to be held, then ſtart 
him behind the reſt of the horſes, with all the coolneſs and 
gentleneſs imaginable; and when you find that he begins 
to ride at ſome command, then put up to the other horſes, 
and if you find they ride at their eaſe, and are hard held, 
then endeavour to draw them on faſter; but if you find 
their wind begin to rake hot, and that they want a ſob, 
if your horſe be in wind, and you have a looſe in your 
hand, keep them up to their ſpeed till you come within 
three quarters of a mile of the end of the heat, and then 
.give a looſe and 2 it, and leave to fortune and the 
goodneſs of your horſe the event of your ſucceſe. 
Laſtly, when either your hunting- match or the trial for 


1 the plate is ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed your horſe 


dry, cloth him up and ride him home, and the firſt thing 
give him the following drink to comfort him. | 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a pint 
5 [Then warms eee and 
t to it three pennyworth of ſaffren, and three ſpoonfuls 
er fallad oil, ano gi by him in a hom. 5 
Having done this, dreſs him lightly over with the 
curry - comb, bruſh, and woollen- cloth, and then bathe 
the place where the ſaddle ſtood with warm ſack, to pre 
vent warbles; and waſh the ſpurring places with piſs and 
ſalt, and afterwards aniont them with turpentine and po- 
der of jett, mixed together; then litter the ſtable very 
well, clothing him up as quick as poſſible, and let him 


tand for two hours. 


Then feed him with ryc-bread, after that with a good 


maſh, 


2 


. 1 * 1 2 FT 7 & 5 N 13 : | 


maſh, and give him his belly full of hay, iand what corn 
and head he will eat. „ e 
Then baths his legs well with urine and ſalt - petre, leave 
lũm corn in his locker, and ſo let him reſt till the next morn · 
ing, at which time order him as before directed in his days 
. How to order à honſe for a match or plate, 
When you have matched your horſe, or deſign to put 
him in for a plate, you ſhould conſider that you ought to 
reſerve a month at leaſt, to draw his body perfectly clean, 
and to refine his wind to.that degree of perfection that is 
capable of being attained by art. 3 | 
In the firſt pl: , take an exact view of the ſtate of his 
body, both outwardly and inwardly, as whether he be low 
or high in fleſh, or whether he be dull and heavy when 
abi and if this has been cauſed by too hard riding. 
or by means of ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved by 
hunting, and has not been removed by ſcouring. 
If he appear ſluggiſh and melancholy from either of theſe 
cauſes, then give him half an ounce of . in a pint 
olf good old Malaga ſack, which will both cleanſe his body 
and revive his ſpirits. ey 1 
Then 1 ho firſt week feed him continually with bread, 
oats, and ſplit beans, giving him fometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other, according te what he likes beſt, . al- 
ways leaving him ſome in his locker for him to eat at 
leiſure when you are abſent: and hen you return at your 
hours of feeding, take away what is left and give him freſh, 


2 


till you have made him wanton and playful,  _ | 
J Fo this purpoſe, take notice, that tho you ride him 

_ every 1 and evening, on airing, and every other 
day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, or put him 

to any violent labour, the deſign of this week 's ordering 

being to keep him in wind and breath, and to prevent 

purſiveneſs, ED Pg „ 0 7 3 yz 

But take notice ofthis, that your oats, beans, and bread, 

are now to be ordered after another manner than what they 

| were before; for. firſt, the — well dried in the 


ſun, 
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ſun, and then put into a clean bag and ſoundly: beat with 
a flail or cudgel, till you think they are hulled, chen take 
them out of the bag and winnow them clean, both'from 
ba and duſt, and give them to our horſe as there is oc- 
ion. | . FF 
After the ſame manner muſt you order your beans, ſepa- 
rating them from the hulls, which are apt to breed the 
Slut, and muſt either be thrown' away, or given among 
chaff, to ſome more ordinary horſddGmN.. 

- And as for the bread, which was only chipt before, now 
the cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe diſpoſed 

of, it being hard of digeſtion, and will be apt to heat and 
dry the horſe's body; and beſides, you muſt make a finer 
bread than befoze, as fl. 

' Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together, but not too fine, to prevent 
too much bran being in the bread; and dreſs one peck of 

the meal through a tine range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, and- the whites of a dozen new laid eggs, and 
. bake this in a loaf by itfelf; but dreſs the reſt of the meal 
through a boulter, and knead it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all- other points as the former: the peck loaf 
is co be given the horſe when you ſet him, and the other 
at ordinary times. es KT ion | 
_ + Having treated of the condition of thoſe horſes which 
ate melancholy and low of fleſh, I ſhall now ſpeak of 
thoſe which are briſk and lively: If your horſe be fo, that 
when you lead him out of the table he will leap and play . - 
about you, then you mult not only omit giving him the 
ſcouring of fack and diapente, but any other whatſoever, 
for there being no foul humours, nor ſuperfluous matter 
left in his body, for the phyſick to work upon, it will 
prey upon the ſtrength of his body, and by that means 
weaken it. | | 55 E e 
If your horſe he engaged in a hunting match, you muſt 
ſweat him tu iet this week; but not by hunting him after 
the hare, but by train-ſcents, ſince the former on this c- 
cafion may prove deceitful ; for tho the hounds ſhould be 
very ſwift, yet the ſcent eee 
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often be at a fault, and by: that means the horſe will have 
many ſobs: fo that when he comes to run a i 
earneſt, he will expect caſe for his wind. ; 

Therefo:e lead your train-ſcents with a dead Gt, over 
fuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and beſt agrecs 
with the humour of your horſe, and alſo chaſe the fleete t 
hounds you can get, . will keep yours up to the 
by of his: 

s to the namber of tiain- ſcents that you mould ride | 
: «a time, that is to be ordered according to the match you 
are to run or eee to the ſtrength of your horſe, 
and ability ſor performing his heats; for if you labour hin: 
beyond his ſtrength, it 8. take him * his A weakerr 
his limbs; and 
If you give im ory rg exerciſe, it wall: ren "PR 
; liable to be þ tſive, and full of ill humouts; as glut, &. 
and ineline him to a habit of lazineſs, fo that when he 
comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual rate, he will 
grow reſtive and ſettle, like a jade. 

But ſo far may be ſaid by way of diredtion „ that if you. 
are wo run cight/train-ſcents, and the ſtrait” courſe, more 
or leſs, yon are o put kim to ſuch ſevere labour, not above 
twice in the whole month's ing. 

And if it be in the firſt fortnight, it wil be the . 
for then he will m__ a whole fortnight to recover his- 
firetgth in and as for his labour in his laſt fort- 

night, let it roportionate to his ſtrength and wind, 
as 2 half ks taf taſk, and then three quarters of it. - 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the'fir.t 
fortnight, be a train- ſcent more than your match, for by ö 
that means you will find what he is able to do. F 

If you defign your horſe for a Plate, let him take his” 
beats according to this direction, only let him be on the 
place, that he may be acquainted with the ground; and 
as for the hounds, you may omit them, as not being ned 
to their ſpeed, but that of your adverſary's horſe. | 
hut as to the number of heats, let them be according to 

what che e E 1 263 n as to 1 


ncls-+ 


* 
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| nels of them, they muſt be regulated according to bir 
firength, and the — of his wind. 

And when you bart. LE my thi ſome horſes upon. 
2 courſe to run a this will quicken his 
2 and encourage finds he can dr er 

m at his pleaſure. 

And tg you muſt 8 the ſame rule, not to 
the horſe a bloody heat for ten days or a fortnight, 
the N and let the laſt heat y — im 
before the day of trial be in all his cloths, and 17 ſkelp it 
over, which will make him run the next time the more 
rigorully. when he ſhall be Uript naked and feel the cold 


ierce him. 
"Dota: this merch ant en ig refing days, and fic 


1 e on lif there be any occaſion for 
ſweating him) you —— ſerve the ſame Fake which have: 
bern given for the firſt week. of the third fortwight'skeep-. if 


ing, only you muſt omit all fcourings but rye-bread-and. 
maſhes, fince your horſe being in ſo perfeR a fate of body, 
has no need of any, ecept you ſhall judge there is occaſion, 
and that the horſe: proves thirſty; about eight or nine 
o'clock at night r muſt give him the followmg julep, 10 
cool and quench 
. Take two quarts of batley-water, three ounces of ſyrup 
of violets, two oun” of ſyrup of len. ons, and havi 
mixed them togeth« r, give © the horſe to drink, and 
if he refuſe, place j ſothat he may not chrow it down, and 
let it ſtand by him: Il nig. 's 
During the laſt fortnight you muſt him dried oats 
that have been hulled by heating, and Having waſhed balf' 
/ a ſtrike of oats in the whites: of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ſtir them together, and let them lie all night to ſoak, a 
ſpread them abroad in the ſun the next morning, till 
ate as dry as they were at firſt, and ſo give them to your 
horſe, and when theſe are ſpent, 3 another qu tity 
after the ſame manner, 5 
But if you find your horſe inclinable to he cofiivp, then 
ve him oats waſhed in two or three whites of eggs and ale 


— up — to cool his body and keep it _ 5 
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_ - Give. him not any maſh for the laſt week, only» the 
- bartey-water before directed, but let him have his fill of 
hay, till a day before he. is to ride the match,” when you 
muſt give it him more ſparingly, that he may have time to 
digeſt that he has eaten, and then, and not before, you may 
muzzle him. with your caveſſon; and be ſure' that day, 
and not till the morning he is led out, to feed him as much 
as poſſible, for ſuch a 4 y's. labour will require ſomething 
to einen | 
Therefore in the morning before you are to lead out, 
give him a toaſt: or two of white bread ſteeped in ſack, 
which will invigorate him; and when, you have done, 
lead him out into the field. i "tj 
But: if you are to run for a plate; which commonly is 
not till. three ofclock in the afternoon, then by all means- 
have him outeaxly im the morning air, that he 2 
his body, and when he is come in from airing, feed him 
with toaſts in ſack; conſidering that as too much fulneſs 
will endanger his wind, fo too long faſting will. cauſe 
faintneſs. 3 „ 
When he has eaten what you thought: fit to give hi- a, 
ut on his caveſſon, and having afterwards ſoundly chard 
E legs with piece - greaſe and — warmed together, or 
train- oil 2 like wiſe ought to be uſed daily at noon. 
for a week before the match, or longer, if you. ſes cauſt 
| ſhake up his litter and ſhut the able up cloſe, and take 
eare that there is no noiſe made near him, and let him reſt 
till the hour comes that he is to go out. into the field. 


a. 
— 2 


— N — 
* * — — 


3 Of MAR RS. 
A Mare may he covered when ſhe is paſſed two: years. 
old, —.— the beſt time is after four . 
when ſhe will. nouriſh her colt beſt; and though ſl'a 
may breed till thirteen, yet. when ſhe is paſt ten it dees 
not do ſo well, for commonly an old mare's colt wili bz 
heavy in labour. The proper time for covering, is recx or. 
ed from the end of the firſt \ an the full moan; ort 
| | KX 3 h the . 
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the full; for thoſe colts will be ſtronger and hardier of na- 
ture; whereas tis obſerved in thoſe that are covered after 
the change, that they will be tender and nice: but before 
the mare is covered, ſne ſnould be taken into the houſe 
about ſix weeks, and be well fed with hay and oats, 
well fifted, to the end ſhe may have ſtrength and ſeed to 
perform the office of generation. ' S 9 
As for the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought out 
into ſome broad place, and tied to a poſt ;. then bring out 
ſome ſtone jade to dally with her, to provoke her to appe- 
rite ; after which let the ftallion be led out by two men, 
and let him leap'her in the morning faſting, and when he 
is diſmounting, let a pail of cold water be thrown _ 
her ſhape, which by reaſon of the coldneſs will make her 
*thrink in, and truſs up her body, whereby ſhe is cauſed to 
retain the ſeed the better : then take away the ſtallion, and 
let the mare be put out of the hearing of the horſe, and let 
her neither eat or drink in four or five hours after, and 
then give her a maſh and white water: you may know if 
ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her keeping a good: ſtomach. 
and her not neighing at the ſiglit of a horſe; ſo likewiſe if 
the does not ſtale often, e open and ſhut her 
ikape ; or that her belly four days after covering be more 
gaunt, the hair be more ſleek and cloſe to her ſkin, and the 
ke. Some there are who put the horſe and mare toge- 
ther into an empty houſe for three or four nights, and take 
the horſe a way in the morning and feed him well, but the 
mare ſparingly, and eſpecially they give her but little 
water. HER | | 
Now as for the ordering the mare after covering, let her 
be kept to the ſame diet as before, for three weeks or a 
F wonth, left the ſeed be impaired before it be formed in the 
womb; and let her be kept ſweet and clean, without an 
. exerciſe, during three weeks or a month: and in the houſe 
' till mid-day, with her feet well pared, and with a thin pair 
of ſhoes on: take her up again about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, if not before, and keep her to the end of het 
* foaling. . 4 | ER Hes cl 


If ſhe cannot foal, hald her. naſttils ſo. that —— 
take her wind; or if that will not do, take the quantity. off 
a walnut of madder, diſſolve it into a pint of ale, and give 

ive it warm to ber; and in caſe ſhe cannot avoid herr 
undipe, then boil two or three handfuls of fennel in 
running water, and put half a pint thereof in as much, 
ſack, or. for want thereof, a pint of ſtrong beer or ale, 
with a fourth. part of ſallad r mixed together, and give, 
it her aver ag = her _— _ W cloſe = a 
3 or tor want there ve her good N 
Abet —.— but the laſt is beſt, and th pod bs ry 
and let her not eat her clean, for that is very unwholeſome 
and will dry up her milk. 3 „ 
ſtroke her before the colt ſucks, which will both cauſe her, 
to bring down her milk and make it to multiply, and Keep 
it ſo that it do not clod; and in caſe ſhe becomes dry, bo 
as much milk as you can get from her with the leaves 
lavender, and ſpike, and bathe the udder with it warm, 
till it be broken, and the knobs and knots diſſolved: her. 
water now muſt be white water, which is bran put into 
water, and give her ſweet maſhes; and-a month. after foal-, 
ing, let her have a maſh with ſome brimſtone and ſaven. in, 
ic, which will be a great preſervation. to the colt; after, 
which, if ſhe be moderately laboured at plough or harrow, 
both ſhe and the colt wall be the better, provided ſhe be 
kept from raw meats while ſhe remains in the ſtable, which: 
will both increaſe her milk, and cauſe her colt to thrive the 
better; and care muſt be taken not to ſuffer the colt to ſuck, 
her when ſhe is hot, leſt thereby you ſurfeit the colt. 

In caſe you are defirous no mare ſhould $9 barren, in 
the month of July, or in the beginning of Auguſt 22 
mare or to that have not been covered that year before, 
and enforce them to be horſed; when ſhall be ready 
to be covered, you muſt turn them, with ſome other horſe 
which you eſteem not as your beſt horſe, among your ſtud 
of mares, and ſo he covering the mare or mares you turned 
in with him into the. ſtud, ſhall cauſe the reſt of them, if 
any of them haye not conceived at their firſt coyerings, to 
< . "+ 0 come 


— 
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Set cpa; whereby you ſhall be Ture- to 
keep no mare barren all 3 — wnhefarecy 
mare, though not of your beſt horſe. - You may ſuffer your 
- horſe to run amongft'your mares three weeks or a month; 
but if turn him into your ſtud, tting in no mare 
with him ready to be covered; he will at — firſt entering 
beat all the mares, and perhaps hurt thoſe chat had con- 
. ceired before, and ſo do more hurt than good. 
SZome reckon the beſt recipe to bring a mare in ſeaſon. 
+ and make her retain, is to give her to eat, for the ſpace of 
eight days before yow bring her to the horſe, about two 
- quartsef h n 
1 dat if ſhe to eat it, mix with it a little bran or. 
oats, or elſe 1 her faſt for a while: and if the ſtallion 
cents alſo of i it, it will contribute much to „ 
It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould never be horſed while: 
| ſhe 1 is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to ; which ſhe is. 
giving ſuck, as well as that i in her belly, will receive pre- 
judice thereby, and the mare s herſelf will be alſo ſooner. 
ſpent; but if you would have your mares covered, let it, 


he ſeren or eight days after ſhe has foaled, that ſhe may 


have time to cleanſe; "and if it may be conveniently done, 
do not give her the ſtallion till ſhe deſi res him, and alſo in- 


| 2 all means poſſible, that paiſiop,. by ſtrong feeding, 


85 ere, the producing of males, the mare muſt be brou - 
+” in ſeaſon, and covered very early in the morning, any 
before the fourth day of the moon until it be full, but 
never in the increaſe; and thus ſhe will not fail to bring. | 
forth a male colt. 
Mares, beſides the many diſtei are liable to 
in common with horſes, and whic i be found under 
their ſeveral names, have ſome others, peculiar to their 
- kind only, of which we fhall fpeak briefly, and their cure. 


If your mares be barren' boil good ftore of the herb agnus 


72 in * water ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a good handful of leeks 
With four or ſive ſpoonfuls of wine, to which put ſome 


os cantharides, and ftrain them altogether, with a ſufficient. 


; quantity of water to ſerve her two ä together, by pout- 
ing 


* 


874 LL 1 0:8 — 


fan nature, gate of 
i the fo one ae three eck e . horſe to her, 


and if Nr overs her, waſh L0G nature 72 mage with 
Tg, water, Or take a little ue — P: 
— turpentine, —_ t PRE h x 


olito! 1 her nature, it £300 


3 1 18 . 
We 1255 r belly, 8 conſum 3 
iye her a quart of brine to drink, having . 


a jet 7s = | 


ay. 
d together 
Fou are. tha 
e b —ç 11 
ICE, 4 re q e years. 
ren nine days; ſo that you may ſo order. 
| ern of Yr MAPS, that Hoa hear foals may. be 

you will, at ſu there 'is a 

= He Sro44mom and Ste 1 
| Of STALLION. 5 
A Stallion is un ho 9 gned for 
mares, ae ng g's boy gg for the k. 4, 
flones are taken away, an N e is called * * 


| Math in the chuſmg dar leg. or ſtallions for mares, 

you oug gt to. take gr gre care that they neither have mon- 
eyes, watery- eyes, blood-ſhotten-eyes, 1 1 
. nor, if poſſible, any 4 X ons of any 
hatſoever : for if 43 colts will rake. 


em 5 from 3 
MLL: bk bers 1 5 255 or r pe 


&/ * 4 


s 
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. dimfelf of all natural defects in them, of which none are | 


Te for his age, lie ought not to be youn r, to cover x 
mare, than four years old, fronrwhich time ward be will 


3 colts till twenty. 

the ſtallion be fo high fed; as to be full of laſt and 
yigour, and then brought to the p ce where the mares 
are; take off his kinks ſhoes, and let him cover a mare 
in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; then pull off his 
bridle, and turn him looſe to the reſt of the mares, whictr - 
muſt be i in a convenient cloſe, with ſtrong fences and | 
food, and there leave him II ke has covered them all; ſo 
that they will take horſe no more; by which time . 


| Courage will be pretty well cooled. 
Ten or twelve mares are enou for one horſe i in e 0 
fame Fear; it will be alſe . 
* or A in the feld, to which e-may 
him from the rain, Tun, and wind, which are very 
| weakening io a horſe: let there be Ekewiſe be a rack and 
2 manger to feed him in, during his covering - time; and it 
would not be amis if one were to watch him during that: 
dime, for fear of any accident, nd dhe better to Enow. How: | 
often he covers each mare. „ 
When he has done ta ade tn from the 
mares, and remove them into ſome 7 65 paſture. 
Take notice that when vou would have mares 2 
either In hand or otherwiſe, that both the ftalli and 
mare ought to have the fame feeding, viz: if the horſe be 
at hay and oats, which are commonly called hard meats, 
the mare ſhould be alſo at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe will 
not be ſo fit to hold. | 
In the like manner, — the Kallen be at grafs, you muſt 
2 at the mare to 
oſe mares which ao in middling cafe, conceive the 
moſt eafily ; whereas thoſe that are very fat, hold with 
Sexe. Phony: thoſe of them, that are hot and in ſeaſon, 
& 15 reat deal better; their heayexciting the ſtab:on, 
whb, on his part, — the action with greater vigour 
and — 3 
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And * you cover a mare in hand, in order that the 
may the more certainly hold, let the ſtallion and the mare 
be ſo placed in the ſtable, that may ſee each other, 
keeping them ſo for ſome time, which will animate them 
both, and then they will hardly fail to generate. 
For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give the following 


- Inſtructions : 


Feed the ſtallion, for three months at leaſt, before he 
is to cover, with good oats, peaſe, or beans, or with 
coarſe bread, and a little hay, but a good deal of wheat. 
ſtraw, carrying him twice a day out to water, walking 
him up and | dag for an hour after he has drank, but 

without making him ſweat. f 


If the ſtallion be not thus * into wind beſore he 


| overs, he will be in danger o 9 purſey, and, 
broken winded: and if he T2 not well fed, he wilt not 
be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt the colts would be 
but pitiful .and weak ones; and though you ſhould take 
great — to nourim him, yet you will take him i in again 
we | 
you put him to many mares, he will not ai you ſo 
long, ey mane and tail will fall away by reaſon of po- 
Wo and it will be a difficult —_ 7 him o 2 
good condition of body, againſt the year following. 
He ought to have mazes according to his ſtrength, as 
tuelve or N or at * uot above _— $10 


——_——— — ny 


OS ne 


\ Sto a "$M of a ſtable, it ſhould be in 2 good. 
air, and upon hard, firm, and y ground, that in the 
winter the horſe may come and go clean in and out; and 
if it may be, it will be beſt if it be ſituated upon an aſcent, - 
that the urine, foul water, or any wet, may be conveyed | 
away by trenches or finks cut out for that 2 LH 
By no means let there be any hen-rooſts, hog-ſties, or 
houſes of caſement, or any other filthy ſmells — it, far 
; — or — ä of tentimes * mem, 
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ard the iH air of a jakes ſometimes cauſes blindnert; and 
the ſmell of ſwine is apt to breed the fatcin; and chere is 
no that delights more in cleanlineſs, nor 1s more 
offended at unwholeſome ſavours than a hotle. 51 

Brick is better for building ſtables than ſtone, the latter 
bringFHibjet to ſweating in Ot 2 and the damipneſs 


and moiſture cauſes rheums and cata ale 
Let the walls be of à good co ent thickneſs, at leaſt 


e and's half or two brick thick, böch for the fake of 
and watmth'in winter, and to defend him from being 
ex the 1 in ſummer, which would hinder his 


per to have windows böck ou the eaſt and' 
| ſt * ad pope that he may have the benefit of the north 
airin ſummer, and of the morning ſun from the caft in te 


winter. 
15 eee eben, be glazed, and if they be ſ: 6d i it will, 
not only be the handſomer, but will be more convenient to 
let air in at pleaſure; and ler there be cloſe wooderi ſhut- 
ters, that you m oy an the ſtable in the middle of the 
day, which wilr in line the horſe to take his reft's as well in 


the day as in the night; 


That part of the floor on which the horſe 1 is to tand 
ſhould be made of oaken planks; for they will, be both 
eaſier and warmer for the horſe to lie 3 than ſtones; 
and be ſure to lay them level, for if they are lui ' higher ' | 
before than behind, (as they generally are in Inns * | 
Horſe-courſer's Rables, that their horſes may ap 
more advantage in ſtature] his hinder le 9 will ſwell, ind 

ann is can lie eaſily, becauſe his hinder parts will be 

Lay" 2 Pant eroſtz · ways, and not len 


ing down. 
trench underneath them, whic 


4 ways, and 
may receive | 


the ati through the holes bored in the planks, and convey 
it into ſome common receptacle. 5 
Raiſe the ground behind him even with the inks, 

- that de may continually ſtand upon a level, and let the 


 foorbrhind him be paved with ſmall Pebble; and be ſure 


co 


another, allowi 
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to let that part of the ſtable where the racks ſtand be well 
wainſcoted. 3 DM . 5 

Place two rings at each ſide of his ſtall for his halter to 
run through, which ſhould have a _ wooden logger at 
the bottom of it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, but not ſo 
heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him from eat- 
1 recommend a drawer or locker made in the wain- 
cot partition, rather than a fixt manger, for him to eat 

his corn- out of, which may be taken out to cleanſe at 
 pleaſure.''- | „ DRE HON 
Some again diſapprove of this way of feeding, thinking 
it may ſpoil his cheſt, and that his blowing upon his hay 
will make it nauſeous to his palate: but others again an- 
ſwer, that as to the ſpoiling 0 his cheſt, it rather ſtrengtli- 
ens it and makes it firm; whereas on the contrary, the 
lifting of his head up high ts the rack, will make him 
withy-cragged. But the way before-mentioned he will 
feed as he lies, 'which will be for his eaſe. And as to the 
hay, that may be given him by ſmall quantities at a time ; 
and there wil 3 — in maar uy, Fg hay on the 
ground, the prone . poſture will cleanſe his head - from 
rheum or poſe, which he _ happen by any ways to have 
gotten, and induce him to ſneeze and throw out all man- 
ner of watery humours that may annoy his head. 

If you have ſtable room enough you may make parti- 
tions, and at the head, towards the manger, board them 
to that height that one horſe may not moleſt or ſmell to 
ng each horſe room enough to turn aboyt 
- and eden ure e332 
One of the ſtalls may be made convenient for you 
Rem to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the ſickneſs of 

9 '- 2 2 ny 21 | 


Behind the ſtalls may be made a range of preſſes, with 
pegs to hang up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves for other 
utenſils, pots for ointments, ke. 3 £7 
Let the floor over the ſtable be cieled, whether you 


4 


| make it a granary, or a lodging room for your groom, 
that no duſt may fall from it upon your horſes. w F 
| 5 | There 
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There are alſo other requiſites, as a dung - yard, a pum 
4 Lebt and it. ſome Hood, or running water went eas 
* were better. | 


— ain nk rnounbr, 084 


15 a reereatibn in great eſteem with man gentlemen. 5 
1 It affords greater pleaſure than hunting in — 8 
As, firſt. RE x is ſooner ended. La. 18, it does 
not require ſo much toil. Thirdly y, the game for the moſt 
part alivays in fight; - Fourthly, in regard to the delicate 
qualities and ſhape of the greyhound. 

+ Thereare three ſeveral coùrſes with grey bound, vis. at 
the deer, at the hare, and at the fox. 
For the deer there are two ſorts of courſes, the one. in 
the paddock, and the other either in the n or pus. 
lieu. h 
For the paddock, there. muſt be the grey bound, and 
the terrier, which is a _ of mungrel grey e-hound, who whoſe 
buſineſs is to drive away the deer before the g 
are flipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh r 


— more _ ö & 


e "— 
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HE bel way in this, is to go and find out one Suing, 
5 which is eaſily done by walking croſs the lands, ei- 
ther ſtubble, fallow or corn, and caſting your 2 5 and 
down; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they frequent ſuch places 
for fear of ticks, whic! are common in woods; alſo the 
rain and the fall of the leaf offend them. 
The reſt of the year you muſt beat up and down with 
les to ſtart them out of their forms 5 retreats, and ſome 
ares will not ſtir, until they are almoſt touched, and it 
is a certain ſign that ſuch hares will make an excellent 


courſe, 


1 * * 
* 7 N , 8 D. 
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Fa a hare fit near any cloſe or covert, and have her head 
towards the fame. with a fair. field behind her, you, max 
ride with as much company as you have between her and 
the covert before ſhe is put up, and then ſhe is likely to 
make her courſe towards the champaign, for ſhe ſeldom 
takes the ſame way. that her head 1s, when ſhe ſits in her 
When a hare is firſt ſtarted, you: give her ground or law, 
which is commonly twelveſcore yards or more, according, 
to the ground Where ſhe fits, or elſe you looſe much of 
your ſport, by putting an end to it too ſoon ; and it is 
very pleaſant to ſee the turnings and windings, that the hare. 
. 18 to ſave herſelf, which ſometimes proves effectual 
z ccc 

There are four ſorts of hares; ſome live in the moun- 
tains,. ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes, ſome every_ 
where, without any certain place of abode. - The moun-' 
tain hares are the ſwifteſt, the field hares are not ſo nimble, . 
and thoſeof the marſhes are the ſloweſt ; but the wandering 
hares are moſt dangerous to follow, for they are ſo cun- 
ning in the ways and mazes of the fields, running up the 
hills and rocks, - becauſe by cuſtom they know a nearer 

2 tricks, to the confuſion of the dogs, and 
diſcouragement of the hunters. 1 
Ihe hares ef the mountains often exerciſe themſelves 
in the vallies. and plains, and through practice grow ac- 

quainted with the neareſt ways to their reg or conſtant 
places of abode; ſo that when at any time they are hunted 
in the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, that they will 
and then on a ſudden take the neareſt way to the mountains, 
and ſo take ſanRuary in the inacceffible places, to which 
neither dogs nor horſes can or dare aſcend. 5 

. Hares which frequent buſhes and brakes are not able 
to endure labour, nor are very ſwift, becauſe of the pain 
. In the feet, growing fat by means of idleneſs, and not uſing. 

emſelves to running. „„ 

Ihe field hare being leaner of body, and oftener chaſed, 
is more difficultly taken, T reaſon of her ſingular agility; 

| 2 


for 


— 
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for when ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe bounds up from the 
round as if ſhe flew, afterwards paſſes through all bram- 
es, over thick buſhes and hedges, with all expedition; 
and if ſhe cometh into deep graſs or corn, ſhe eaſily de- 
livers herſelf and Nides through it, always holding up one 
cat, and bending it at pleaſure, to be the moderator of 
r chace . — 5 5g 7 N > a 


Neither is ſhe ſo improvident and prodigal of her 
ſtrength, as to ſpend it all in one courſe, but ſhe has regard 
- to theforce ofher purſuer, who if he be ſlow and fluggiſh, 
{te is not profuſe of her ſtrength, nor uſes her utmoſt 
fwiftneſs, but only advances gently before the dogs, yet 
fafely from their clutches, reſerving her greateſt ftrength 
for the time of greateſt neceſſity, knowing ſhe can out. run 
the dogs at her pleafure,. and therefore will not ſtrain her- 
{elf more than ſhe is urged — „ 

Hut if ſte be purſued by a dog that is ſwifter than tlie 
reſt, then ſhe puts on with all the force ſhe can, and 'hav- 
ing once left the hunters and dogs a great way behind her, 
ſhe makes to ſome little. hill, or rifing ground, where ſhe 
raiſes herſelf upon her hinder legs, that thereby ſhe may 

_ obſerve how far off, or how near her purſuers are. 
Ihe younger hares, by reaſon of their weak limbs, tread 
| heavier on the earth than the older, and therefore leave the 
„ , ITT 5: 

At a year old they run very ſwiftly, and their ſcent is 
ſtranger in the woods than in the plain fields; and if they 
lie down on the earth (as they love to do) in red fallow 
grounds, they are eaſily deſcriſe. 

Their footſteps in winter are more apparent than in ſum- 
mer, becauſe as the nights are longer, they travel farther ; 
neither do they ſcent in winter mornings ſo ſoon as ĩt isday, 
till the froſt is a little thawed: but eſpecially their foot- 
Reps are uncertain at the full of the moon, for then they 
leap and play together, ſeattering or putting out their 
ſcent or favour; and in the ſpring time alſo, when they do 
engender, they confound one another's footſteps by multi- 
tudes. rs 46H 42s 


— 


. beaten paths; again when ſhe wes out of her form, if ſhe 


- 
\ 
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_ Hares and rabbits are miſchieyous to nurſeries and new- 
planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the plants; 
or the prevention of which Tome bind ropes about the 
trees to a ſufficient height; ſome daub them wich tar, 
which being of itſelf hurtful to young plants, the miſchief 
js prevented by mixing with it any kind of greaſe, .and 
boiling it over a fire, ſo as both may incorporate; then 
with a bruſh or little broom, daub over the ftem of the 
tree as high as a hare or rabbit can reach; do this in No- 
vember, and it will ſecure the trees for that whole year, 
1 in the winter time only in which they feed upon 


© Alſo ſome thin ftuff aut of a houſe of office, or the 
thick tempered with water, has been often apphed with 
ood ſuceeſs; or the white waſh made uſe of by plarſterers |, 
ph whiting houſes, done once a year over the trees with 
a bruſh, will preſerve them from hares, deers, and other 
As for ſuch hares as are bred in warrens, the warreners 
have a crafty device to fatten them, which has been found 
by experience to be effeRual ; and that is, by putting wax 
into their ears to make them deaf, and then turning them 
into the place where they arc to feed, where, being freed 
from the fear of hounds, and for want of hearing, they 
grow fat before others of their Rind. | | 


It is generally believed, that a hare naturally knows the 


* 
os 


Ferse of weather from one twenty-four hours to ano-— 
er. rms n an tops, wh 410 


. 
* 5 5 k 


© When the goes to her form, ſhe will ſuffer the dew to 


touch her as little as ſhe can, but takes the highways and 


couches her ears and ſeut, and runs not very faft at furt, 


it is an infallible ſign that ſhe is old and crafty. . * 


” 


or 


They go ,to-buck commonly in January, Februa „ and 
March, and ſometimes all the warm months; *** 


* 


* the buck at ſeven or cight miles diſtant from 


the placs they uſually feat following the che. 


— © 
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To diftiaguiſh a male hare from the female, you may 
know him as you hunt him into his form, by his beating the 
hard highways: he alſo feeds farther out in the plains, and 
makes his doublings and croflings much wider, and of 
greater compaſs than the female doth; whereas the female 
will keep cloſe by ſome covert fide, turning and winding 
in the buſhes like a coney ; and if ſhe goes to relief in the 
corn fields, ſhe ſeldom croſſes over the furrow, but follows 
4 ng along, ſtaying upon the thickeſt tufts of corn to 
| You may like iſe know a buck at his riſing out of his 
form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the whit- 
iſh; and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be redder 
than the does, having ſome looſe long hairs growing on 
them. 5 „ 

Again, his head 1s ſhorter and better truſſed, his hairs 
about his lips Ionger, and his ears ſhorter and more grey: 
the hair upon the temale's chin are of a blackiſh grey. - 

And beſides, when hounds hunt à female hare, ſhe will 
uſe more croſſing and doubling, ſeldom making out end- 
ways before the hounds : whereas the male acts contrarily, 
for having once made a turn or two about his form, then 

farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
fix miles before ever he will turn his heddde. 
When you fee that your hounds have found where a 
hare hath paſſed to relief upon the highway fide, and hath 
much doubled and eroſſed upon dry places, and never 
much broken out nor relieved in the corn, it is a fign ſſe 
is but lately come thither, and then commonly ſhe will 
ſta e e place to look about her, and to chuſe 
| _—_ place. to form in, which ſhe will be loth to part 
with. 5 1 oo 


EOS, Thecraft and fubtilty of a Hare, © | 
As of all chaſes the hare makes the greateſt paſtime and 
pleaſure, fo it is a great delight and ſatisfaction to ſee the 
craft of this ſmall animal for her ſelf-preſervation. 
And the better to underſtand them, confider what wea- 
ther it is; if it is rainy, then the hare will hold the high- 
| | ways 
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ways more than at any other time, and if ſhe come to the 
ſide of an young grove or ſpring, ſhe will ſcarcely enter, 
but ſquat down by the fide of it till the hounds have overs - 
fhot her, and then ſhe will return the very ſame way ſhe 
came, to the place from whence ſhe was ſtarted, and will 
not go by the way into any covert, for fear of the wet and 
dew that _—_ upon the boughs. © | 
In this caſe the huntſman ought to ſtay an hundred 
' paces before he comes to the wood- fide, by which means 
e will perecive whether ſhe returned as — which 
if ſne do, he muſt halloo in the hounds, and call them 
back, and that preſently, that the hounds may not think it 
the counter ſhe came ſirſt. N 4 
The next thing that is te be obſerved, is the place where 
the hare fits, — upon what wind ſhe makes her form, 
either upon the north or ſouth wind; ſhe will not will- 
ingly run into the wind, but run up on a fide, or down 
the wind; but if ſhe form in the water, it is a fign ſhe is 
foul and meaſled: if you hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial 
regard all the day to the brook-fides, for there, near 
plaſhes, ſhe will make all her eroſſings, doublings, c. 
Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as ſoon as they have 
heard the ſound of the horn, they would inſtantly ſtart out 
of their form, though it was the diſtance of a quarter of a 
mile; and go and ſwim in ſome pool, and reſt upon ſome 
ruſh bed in the midſt of it, and would not ftir from thence 
till they have heard the horn again, and then have ſtarted 
out again, ſwimming to land, and have ſtood up before the 
hounds four hours before they could kill them, ſwimming 
and uſing all ſubtilties and croſſings in the water. 
Nay, ſuch is the natural craft and ſubtilty of a hare, that 
ſometimes after ſhe has been hunted three hours, ſhe will 
ſtart a freſh hare, and ſquat into the ſame form. | 
Others having been hunted a confiderable time, will 
creep under the door of a ſheep cote, and there hide them- 
ſelves among the ſheep, or when they have been hard hunt- 
ed, will run in among a flock of ſheep, and will by no 
means be gotten out from among them, till the hounds are 
coupled up and the ſheep driven into their pens, = * Fs 


hareè 40 ſit with him; and therefore it is ſaid by way 
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Some of them land that ſeoms ſomewhat ſtrange) will 
take abe. ground Was en IG is called going to 
— Saget up on,ons fide of the hedge and 
come down the —— thickneſs of the hedge being 
the only diltance-between the conrſess... 
A hare that i ty ſorely hunted, has got upon « 
haick+ſtt hedge; and ran a good way the top there- 
of, and: then leaped off upon the gr 
; fond: they will — -betake » A LEES to. furz. 
5 and will leap from the one to the other, whereby 
the ands-are frequently in default. q 
Some affirm that a hare, after ſhe has — hunted two 
hours or-inore, has at length, to ſave herſelf, got upon an 
old wall, fix feet = from che ground, ar. hid herſelf 
in achole: that was ma for ſeaffoldeg; and that e 
me ſwam over the rivers Trent: 8 5 
A hure is ſuppoſed not to live above ſeven years at the 
| moſt; eſpecially the bucks, and if a buck and 7b ſhall 
keep.one quarter together, they will never ſutfer any Frange 


b, «© the more you hunt, the more hares you LN 
ve; becauſe when you have killed one hare, another will 
come and poſſeſs his form. 5 
A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more eagerly hunt- 
ed by the hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieves upon green 
corn, than at any other time in the year; and FREE 
are ſome hates that-naturally give a greater ſcent than 
-others, a8 the large wood hares, and ſuch 2s are foul and 
meaſled keeping near to the waters: but the i mall red hare, 
which is not. much bigger than a coney, is neither of ſo 
ſtrong a ſcent, nor ſo eagerly hunted. - 

The females are more crafty and politic than the males, 
they double, and turn. ſhorter than they, which is unplea- 
ant to the hoands ; for it is n them Fa turn 
ſo often, delighting more in an end- way chace, be ad 
with all their force : for thoſe CET which | 
cteſs ſo often, it is requiſite at default, to-caſt eg 

compaſs about, when. you beat to maks it out ; for o you : 
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willfind all her ſubtilties, and yet need not ſtick upon any 
of them, but only where ſhe went on forward: this. 
means you will abate her force, and e to need 
doubling and croſſing. SL: 


Heu to enter Hounds to a Hanz. 


Let * Huntſman be ſure in the firſt ig make 
them very well aequainted with himſelf and bis voie, and 
let them underſtand the horn, which he ſhould gever blow 
but when there is good cauſe for it. 

| When you enter a young kennelof hounds, have a ſpe- 


cial regard to the country where you make the firſt quarry, 


for ſo they are like to ſucceed accordingly ; fince their 
being entered firſt in a and champaign country, will 
make them ever after delight more to hunt therein than 
elſewhere; ; and it is the ſame with the coverts. 
I The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in | 
1 October, for then the weather is temperate, and neither 
toe hot nor too eold; and this is the ſeaſon to ſind young 
- hares that have never 'been hunted, whick are filly, and ig- 
norant of the politic croſſings, doublings, &e. of their fires, 


running commonly end-ways, frequently ſquatting, and 


as often ſtarting ; by which — the hounds are 
he better entered. 

Some hares hold the. high-beaten ways ky Where the 
hounds can have no ſcent ; therefore when the huntſmen- 
finds his hounds at a default in the highway, let him hunt 


on until he find where the hare hath broken —— the high- _ 


way, or hath found ſome dale or freſh place where the 
hounds may recover ſaent, looking narrowly on the ground 


as he goes, to fee to find. aging or GEE II 


hare. | 

There are other places ola 2 bound can find, no- 
ſcent; and that is, in fat and rotten ground, which-ſtick 
to che feet of the hare, and this is called carrying, and ſo 
of conſequence ſhe leaves no ſcent behind he. 
There are alſo .certain.months in the year in which 
a hound can find no ſcent, and that is in the ſpring-time.. 


by reaſon of the fragrant fen of flowers. and the like. 


- — LOSSES TS 
———— —— — —— — = \ 


1 —— ahar'es 
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 Butavoid hunting in bard weather as much 
enn, for that will — 2 
hounds, and cauſe them to Life then ele; beſides, at 
that time a hare runs better than at other times, ia hes 


of her feet being hairy. EE 
Vas the is 27 H * 

ee ain 

ng. is about the middle 


The time to 
of September, and to — towards che later endof February, 
leſt youdeftroy the tarly brood of leveretss. 

- And befides, when the winter oomes on, the m' 
F —— they wa 

e- not 
extremes either of hor xr cold weather. - re: | 
oſe hounts two years and upwards, ma 
— ind park; nnd the 
will do chem -they be well fed : and they. 
may be kept part of the day. benen 
Dr xp reps makethem fidut. 

Hay hoand ſhalt have found the trail of a hare, when: 
t, the huntſman ought not to 
be tos hufy, but let make it themſeives; and 

when oy EICEIVES that they _ to draw in together, 


8 ought to encourage them, 
which ae bel, frequently call-' 
TD 10 5 b his name. 8 
you may take * ther 2 hare ienvrlk better 
feent when ſhe goes to relief than when ſhe goeth towards 
kr iy low on th ron — — 
body 2 den over one 

f ground, to he the ng hes, and thus — 
Ge bet war, lo i\crofiing alſo ſometimes;;- beſtdes, when ſhe 


form the — dies che highways, doub- 


be , ereffin ; and-feaping as 11ght] as ſhe can; in which 
5 nk — reaſon of the luſt,. 
Lead er ckey wilt ſquat by the :fides ofchighways, and 
e e eee W er 


iche . | fo ter 4 
highmaye. 5 Now- 


4 — 


i 
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Now having found where a bare hath relieved in ſome 


paſture or corn-field, you muſt then conſider the ſeaſon of 0 _ 


the year, and what weather it is; for if it be in the ſprin 
time or ſummer, a hare will not then ſit in buſhes, bend 
they are frequently infeſted with piſmires, ſnakes and 1 
ders. but will ſit in corn: fields and open places. + 

In the winter- time, they fit near towns and villages; i is 
tufts of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the _— 
northerly or ſoutherl 
: According to — 9 and nature of the place where 
the hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your Bok hounds, 
and ſtart her; which is much bento? ſport than tn trailing of 
her from her relief to her form. 

After the * ſtarted, and is on foot, then ſtep 
in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo i ur your hounds, 
until they haye all —ͤ— it, and go on with it in ful 
ery; then recheat to them with your horn, following fair 
and ſoftly at firſt, making mot too much noiſe either with 
horn or voice; for at the figſt, hounds are pt to werdet | 
the chace-through too much heat. 
But when they have run the ſpace of an hour, and you 
| ſee the hounds are well in with it, and flick well upon it, 
| then you may come in nearer with the hounds, becauſe by 
that time their heat will be eooled, and they will hunt 
more ſoberly. 
But, above all things, mark the - firſt doubling, which 
muſt be e for che whole day ; for all the 
doublings that ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like the 
former, and according to the polices that you ſhall ſee her 
uſe, and the place where you you muſt make your 


com 155 or little, long or ſhort, to help the defaults, 
i 


always ng the moiſteſt and moſt cormodious en. | 
e 2 
Io conclude; 1 thoſe who in tinting the hank, 


muſt riſe early, leſt e ed of the ſeent of her 
foot-ſteps, by Which means the dogs will be ineapaeitated 

to follow their game; for the nature of the ſeemt is ſuch 
that it will, not remain ſo long, bat ſuddenly in a manner 
every hour — 7 O he 
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The laws obſerved in courfing the Haze. 


1. That he that is choſen Fewterer, or chat lets looſe the | 
greyhounds, ſhall receive the greyhounds matched to run 
2323 into his leaſh as ſoon as he comes into the field, 
——— to the hare · ſinder, or he who is to ſtart the 
hare until he come unto the form, and no horſeman or 
footman is to go before, or on any fide but directly behind, 


for the ſpace of about forty- yards. 
2. You ought to courſe a hare with no more than a 


: brace of greyhounds, _. 
3. The hare-finder ought to give the hare three ſo-hoes 


before he puts her from ber form or ſeat, to the end the 


ma — and attend her ſtarting 
dogs The —.— * before 


to have twelve —— 
the d (Rag are looſed, unleſs. there be any” = of looſing 


her. 
(25 Go That that gives the firſt turn, if after that there be 


neither cote, ſlip, or wrench, he wins the wager. 
6. If one dog ives the firſt turn, and the other bear: 
the hare, he that the hare ſhall win the wager. "a 
7. A go by, or bearing the hare, 1s accounted equiva- 
Jent to two turns. - 
15 IF neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laſt to the 


covert wins. 
9. If one dog turn the hare, ſerves himſelf, and turns 


her again, it n much as a cote, and a cote is eſteemed 


two turns. 
10. If all che courſe be equal, he that bean the hare 


ſhall win; and. if he be not born, the courſe ſhall be ad- 

judged dead. 

1 If a dog take fall in his courſe, n endete his 
rt, he may challenge the advantage of a turn more chan 


ave. 
-4 If a dog turn the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give 


15 r eos the end ſtand ſtill in the field, the 


other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, althoagh he 
* no o tum, mall be * to win the wager. 1 
2 Is 13, | 


= 


R by 


Covrs1NG- mrs AK. T2 


13. If by misfortune, a dog be nd over in his courſe 
the courſe is void, and to ſay the truth, he that did the 
miſchief ought to make reparation for the —_ 

re be no 


b 14. If a dog S. keweier them, he Sar f and 
2 them, he that gives the odd turn 
ſh win. 


1 5. A cote is when the /hound goeth ena by 
his fellow, and gives the has tink. | m 
16. A cate ſerves for two turns, and two tri jings or 
jerkins for a cote; and if ſhe turneth- not quite out the 
only wrencheth. 
17. If there be no co giren between a brace of grey- 
hounds but that one of them ſerves the other at turning: | 


then he that gives the hare moſt turns wins the 'waper*: Bd 


if one gives as many turns as the other, then he at beat 
eth the hare wins the wager. . 
18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn bot Sick: for 
ſhe is not properly ſaid to turn, except ſhe turn as it were 
_ and two wrenches ſtand for a turn. | 
9. He that comes in firſt to the death of the ire” takes 

hot up, and faves her from breaking, cheriſheth the dogs, 
and up, an their mouths from the wool, 1s adjudged o 
have the hare for his pains. | 
20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, muſt give heir | 
judgment EET ore Ty a: out 'of the field. 5 


— 89 = 2 8 


—— 
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N courſing a fox, no other art is required than ſtand- 
ing cloſe, and on a clear wind on the outſide of ſome 
grove, where you are to expect his coming out, and then 
give him head enough, otherwiſe he will turn back to the 
covert: for the ſloweſt greyhound will be ſwift enough to 
overtake him; and all the hazard of this courſe is the Ipoil- 
ing your dog by the fox, which oftentimes happens; and 
for this reaſon, you ſhould not run any that are worth 
much at this chaſe : but ſuch that are hard bitten — 
will ſeize any thing. | 
M Fox 
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Fox HuxTiNnG. ed TT 


"The Hupe mp proportion of this beaſt is. ſo well known, 
bein ing ſo common, that jt is needleſs. to deſcribe him. 

s nature is in many. reſpects like that of a wolf, for 
they (bring as many wa bag a litter the one as che other; 
but in this they differ, the fox littering deep. under the 
ground, but the wolf doth not. | 

A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when ſhe'is 
. bragged and with cub, for then ſhe will lie near her bur- 

row, into which ſhe runs, upon hearing the leaſt noiſe: 
and indeed at any time fit is ſomewhat difficult; for the 
Fox ny an the wolf) is a very ſubtle creature. 


g unting is a. very pleaſant exerciſe, for b reaſon 
of his ſtron 2 ſcent, he — an excellent 277 and as 


di ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies the ſooneſt. | 

And beſides, he never flies far before the hounds, truſt- 
ing not to his legs, ſtrength, or champagne grounds, but 
Krongeſt coverts. When he can no lon u be ſtand before the 


ground, he then taketh earth, and hs be dug qut. 
If grexhounds courſe him on his Jaſt ref — is 
to pi 8 on 117 tail, and ſlap it in prac aces as they .come - 


near him ; and ſometimes ſquirting his thicker excrements 
upon them, to make them give over the courſe of pur- 


ſuit. 
When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſeeking for a 


| dog, ſhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howl- 

ing of a mad dog, and in the ſame manper ſhe cries w_w 
; ſhe mifſes any of her cubs ; but never makes any cry at 
all when ſhe as killing, but defends herſelf to the laſt 


os fox. will prey. upon any ching he can overcome, and 
will feed upon ary ſort of carriqn-: but their dainties, and 
the food they molt delight in is my... 

T They are very -Jpjt — N deſtructive to coney- war- 
rens, and will ſometimes kill hares r deceit and ſubtilty, 


but not by ſwift runni 


I Thefoxis taken with ounds, groan, terriers, nets, 
and _ F 
4 | | | ls 


FoxHUNTING.). 
- Fer Hunrixe e grand.” 


To hunt a fox with hall, you muſt * about 
groves, thickets, and buſhes, neat villages: for in ſuch 
places he lurks to prey upon poultry, &e, but if you can 
find one, it will be neceſſary Try is flop p bts earth the night 

before you intend to hunt; and that about midnight, for- 
then he goes out to prey; and this muſt be done — laying 
ho white ſticks acroſs- in his ore. which will make him 
ine it to be ſome gin or 1 for him, or elſe they 
ma be opp up cloſe with thorns and earth to- 
ther. 
S" Thi beſt hunting a ſox above ground, 1 is: jo January 
February, and March, for then you — beſt our 
hounds hunting, and beſt ſind 15 earthing; and belides, 
at 2 tines the fox's ſkin is beſt in ſeaſun. 
Again, the hounds hunt the fox belt in the coldeſt wea- 
ther, becauſe he leaveth a very x Rrong ben behind him ; 
yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt 468 20k 
; At firſt onl caſt off your ſure finders, a as. the drag | 
mends, ſo add more as you dare truſt :3; avoid caſtings 
off too many hounds at once, becauſe woods and coverts: 
are full of fandry chaces, and ſo vou may engage them i ad 
too many at one time. 
Let ſuch as you caſt off at firſt be old mock bounds 
- which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound call on mer- 
rily, you may caſt off ſome others to him, and when they 
run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, ang ee 


compleat your . 6 
"The ES comfort. are the * E are uſed i in 
2 ny attended with the ſame hallooings, and other 


Ceremonies. 

The hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox 1 
and to worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe: ſome 
hounds will eat him with eagerneſs. - 

When he 1s dead, hang him at the end of a pike-ſtaff, | 
and halloo in all your hounds to bay him; but reward 
them not with any thing belonging to the fox ; for it is 
not good, neither will the hounds in common cat it. 


M2 Of 
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, r een £84 2 r | 
I in;caſe'a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, country- 
men muff be. got togethor with-ſhovels, ſpades;inmattocks,, 
pickaxes,' &c. to dig him out, if they think the earth not 
too great. Rin ec 2607 bus b Of Fame 2 
Ihey make their earths as near as they can in ground 
chat is hard to dig, as in clay, ſtoney ground, or àamongſt 
the roots of trees; and their earths have commonly but one 
hole; andi that is ſtraight a long way in before you come 
at their couch. . wa 
Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger'e 
old burrow, which hath a variety of chambers, holes and 
all urn, 2 +37; 214 + S136 . | 5 34 f F554 47 
Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox : the 
huntſnian muſt be provided with one or two terriers to put 
into the earth after him, that is to fix him in an angle: 
for the earth often confiſts of many angles: the uſe of the 
ternier is to know where he lies, for as ſoon as he finds him 
he:eantzanes* baying- or barking, ſo that which way the 
_ However, I half here add, that in the firſt place you 
mutt have ſuch as are able to dig, fo your terriers muſt be 
garniſhed with bells hung in 2 to make the fox bolt 
the ſooner; beſides, the coltars will be ſome -defence to 
r rat Saw ARSINN 
: "The inſtruments to dig withal are theſe; a ſharp point- 
ed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where" the 
ground is hardeſt, as broader tools will not ſo well enter; 
che round hallowed fpade; which is uſeful to: dig among 
roots, having very ſharp edges; the broad flat ſpade to dig 
withal, when the trench has been pretty well opened, and 
the ground fofter; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in hard 
ground, where a ſpade will do but little ſervice; the coal 
take'to-oleanſethe hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; 
dlamps wherewith you may take either fox or badger out 


to make fport with afterwards; 
: - > fro * $4 "x * - 5 
5 8 4 dog. 3 Fa T7: 
: > * 4 ; 
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And it would be very ccnvenient to have a pail of water 
to refreſh your terriers with, after they are come out of the 
earth to e breath. | „ 


1 _ 23 F 228 . 
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1 Of. DOGS. | 
| AS there is no country in the world where there is not 
'A. plenty of dogs, ſo no animals can boaſt of a greater 
variety, both in kind and ſhape; ſome being for buck, 
others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for hare, coney and 
hedge-hog, while others are for other uſes, according to 9 
their various natures, properties and kinds: neither are -o 
the uſes and kinds of them ſo general, but their bringing 
up is alſo as eaſy, there being no great regard to be had as 
to their food, for they will eat any thing but the fleſh of 
their own ſpecies, which cannot be ſo dreſſed by the art 
of mk but they will find out by their ſmelling, and ſo 

avoid it. J. FI SET LET IH. -» 

A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially if mark- 4 
ed with white, and not red ſpots; ſeeing this Whiteneſs | 
proceeds from a flegmatic conſtitution, which hinders him | 
from forgetting the leſſon he is taught, and makes him 
obedient; whereas dogs that have red ſpots are for the moſt 
part very fiery, and hard to be managed, by reaſon of the 
bilious humour that prevails, and cauſes this irregularity 
within them; and therefore a black dog with white ſpots 
is valuable, being uſually hardy enough, will hunt well, 

is ſtrong and ſwift, and holds out 1 4 1 


— —— 


| ng time: he will 
not forſake the chace, and when you are beating the wa- 
ter for ſport, he will not be frighted at it; and laſtly, ke 
is the more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diſtempers incident ts 
doi, , TEETER . 
There are ſome grey coloured dogs that are good, and 
others you ought not to meddle with; that is, mongrels, 
which come from a hound bitch that has been, lined by a 
dog of another kind, or from à bitch of another kind, | 
that has been lined by a hound : hounds cannot be good if | 
they do not entirely retain the nature that is peculiar to 
1 2s „ 111 —lI 
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| becauſe they ate cunning, never faulter, and grow not diſ- 
couraged in the queſt, : . 
Yellow dogs, are thaſe which have red ſ pots, inclining 
to brown; and as choler is the moſt predominant humour 
in this animal, ſo he is found to be of a giddy nature, and 
impatient, when the beaſt he follows makes turns, ſeeing, 
he ſtill runs forwards to find him, which is a great fault; 
and, therefore they are ſeldom made yſe of to hunt any 
other than the wolf, or ſuch black beaſts as are rarely in- 
clined to turnings : they are too ſwift, open. but very little, 
ef} pecially in very hot weather; they are naturally impa- 


rient, and therefore hard to be taught, as they are uncaſy 


under cottection. 


* 


— 


Oppoſite to the degp mouthed or ſouthern hound, are 
the long. and , ſlender hounds, called the fleet, or northern. 
Bound; which are very ſwift, as not beihg of ſo heavy a 
body, nor having 0 Lage ears: theſe will exerciſe your 
Horſes; andi try their ſtrength; they are proper for N 5 
level, and champagne countries, where they may run in 


1 
view, and. ſull ſpeed; for they will hunt more by the eye. 
than by the noſe, and will run down a hare in an hour, and 
ſometimes ſooner: but the fox will exerciſe them longer 
EF ATR ee 


Between theſe two extremes there are a middle ſort of 
dogs, which partake of both their qualities as to ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, in a reaſonable proportion: they are gene- 
rally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are excellent in ſuch 
countries as are mixed, viz, ſome mountains, ſome inclo- 
ures, fome- plains and ſome woodlands; for they will go 
through thick and thin, neither need they be helped over 
. hedges, as the huntſmen are often forced to do by others. 
A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed hound, ſhould have 
a round, thick head, wide noftrils, open and wide up- 
wards, his ears large. and thin, hanging lower than his 
chops, the fleeces Ibis upper lip mould be longer than 
tlloſe of his nether chops, and chime of his back great and 
thick, ſtrait and long, and rather bending out than in- 
clining in; his thighs well truſſed, his haunches large, his 
| 7 * 3 E 4 - fillets 
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fllets round and large, his tail or ſtern ſtrong ſet on, wax - 
ing taperwiſe towards the top, His hair under his belly 
rough and long, his legs large and lean, his feet dry and 
* with ſtrong claws and high knuckles: in the whole, 
he ought to be of ſo juſt a ſymmetry, that when he ſtands 
level, you may not diſcern which is higheſt, his fore or 
hinder part. 235 
For the northern or ſleet hound, his head and noſe ought 
to be ſlender and longer, his back broad, his belly gaunt, 
his joints long, his ears thic ger and ſhorter; in a 
word, he is in all parts ſlender made, and framed after the 
mould of à greyhound. _ "40 27-77 | 
By croſſing thoſe breeds, as before obſerved, you may 
bring your kennel to ſuch a-compoſition as you think fit, 
every man's fancy being to be preferred; and it is a well 
known ſaying, | IN | » HT I Tg 


de many ner. ſo many minds ; 
$9 many hounds bn 2 | many tir dr. ; 


Though I ſhall refer the reader to the diſeaſes incident 
to dogs, under their reſpective heads, yet their being bit-- 
teh or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and others be- 
ing not ſo eaſily reducible to an article by itſelf} it ſhall he 
added here: and when, they are ſtung by ſome adder, or 
bother inſect of that nature, you muſt take an handfal of 

the herb croſs-wort, gentian, and as much rue, the ſame - 

quantity of Spaniſh pepper, thin broth; ends of broom and 

mint, of all an equal quantity; when this is done, take 
ſome white wine, and make a detoction of the whole, 

letting it boil for an hour in a pot; then ſtrain the whole, 
into which put an ounce of diſſolved treaele, and let the 
dog ſwallow it, and obſerve to waſh the bite therewith : 
if a dog is bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you 
have boiled fome rue and worms. - | 
5 Of. Dog-MAD NESS. d 

Dog madneſs is a diſtemper very common among all ſorts 
2 eaſy to be prevented, but hard to be cured: 


there 


* 
/ 
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tere are no leſs than ſeven ſorts of madneſs, amongſt 
which ſome are eſteemed incurable. Þ . 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many, and eaſily dif. 

cerned ; when any dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to his 
former uſe, become melancholy, or droops his head, for- 
bears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at every thing ; if he 
often looky upwards, and that his ſtern at his ſetting on 
be a little erect, and the reſt hanging down: if his eyes be 
ted, his breath ſtrong, his voice hoarſe, and that he drivels 
and foams at the mouth, you may be aſſured he has this 


diſtemper.. 


The ſeven tor madneſs are as follow: of which the 
two firſt are incurable, viz.” the hot burning madneſs, and 
running madneſs; they are bath very rous; for all 
things they bite and draw blood from, will have the ſame 
_ diſtemper; they generally ſeize on all they meet with, but 

chiefly on dogs: their pain is ſo great, it ſoon kills them. 
The five curable madneſſes are: = 

Sleeping madneſs, ſo called from the dog's great drowſi- 
neſs, and almoſt continual ſleeping ; and this is cauſed by 
the little worms that breed in the mouth of the ſtomach, 
from c t humours, vapours, and fumes which aſcend 
to his head: for cure of which, take fix ounces of the juice 
of wormwood, two ounces of the powder of hartſhorn 
burnt, and two drachms of agaric ; mix all theſe together 
in a little N wine, and give it the dog to drink in a 
drenching horn. | . 1 

Dum madnefs lies alſo in the blood, and cauſes the dog 
not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide open, 
frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if he had a 

bone in his throat: to cure this, take the juice of black 
hellebore, the juice of ſpatula putrida, and of rue, of each 


| ; - four ounces : ſtrain them well, and put thereto two 
drachms of unprepared ſcammony, and being mixed well 


together, put it down the dog's throat with a drenching 
horn, keeping his head up for ſome time, leſt he caſt it out 


3 veins in his gums. * 
. | Lua 


- 
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Lank madneſs is fo called; by reaſon of the dog's lean- 
neſs and pining away; for cure, give them a purge us be- 
fore directed, and alſo bleed them: but ſome ſay there 18 
r Tier oe 07 ies 7 Te 7 Rar BY 

Rheumatic, or ſlavering madneſs, occaſions the do 
head to ſwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will be 
always flavering and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 

which, take four ounces of the powder of the roots of 
polypody of the oak, ſix ounces of the juice of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſletoe, and 

four ounces of the juice of ivy : boil all theſe together in 
white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as he can drink 
it, in , ç r manu 
Falling madneſs is ſo termed becauſe it lies in the dog's 
head, and makes them reel as they go, and to fall down: for 
cure, take four ounces of the juice of briony, and the ſame 
quantity of the juice of peony, with four drachms of 
ſtaveſacre pulverized; mix theſe together, and give it to 
the dog in a drenching horn; alſo let him blood in the ears, 
and in the two veins that come down his ſhoulders ; and 
_ bleeding is neceſſary for all ſorts of madneſs in 

o prevent dogs from being mad that are bitten by 
mad dogs, that is done by bathing them; in order to 

_ Which take a barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 
which put absut a buſhel and a half of ſoot, which muſt 
be ſtirred well, that it may be diſſolved; then put in the 
dog that is bitten, and plunge him over head and ears ſeven 
or eight times therein, and it will prevent his being mad; 
but he ſhould alſo be blooded, x er Reue 

When dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid, there is no- 
thing better than their licking the place with their on 
tongues, if they can reach it; if not; then let it be waſhed” 
with butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and let it after-- 
wards be anointed with Venice turpentine: it is alſo good 

to piſs upon the wound; but above all, take the juice of 
the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco, boiled in water, bathe the 
place therewith, alfo'waſh him in ſea water, or water ar- 
tifcially made ſalt: give him likewiſe a little mithridate 

N . 1 inwardly 
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inwardly in two or three. 2 of ſack, and ſo keep 

bim apart; and if yow find him; after ſome time, ſtill to 
droop, the-beſt way is to hang him. N 
It may not be amiſs to add what a late author adviſes 
every one who a dog, which is t& have him wormed, 
and is à thing of little trouble and charge, and what he 
believes mould prevent their being mad; and if they are, 
he is of opinion that it prevents their biting any other 
ercature ; for he aſſerts he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, 
at three ſeveral times, that were wormed, and though they. 
died mad, yet they did not bite, nor do any miſchief to 
any thing he had; and having a- mind to make a full ex- 
periment of it, he ſhut one of them up in a kennel, and 
put to him a dog he did not value: that the mad dog 
V ould often run at the other dog to bite him; but he found 
dis — ſo much ſwelled in his mouth, that he could 

not make his teeth meet; that that dog, though he kept 
him with the mad dog till he died, yet he did not ail any 


thing, though he kept him two years afterwards, and gave 


him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might come 
from the biting of the mad dog. be . 
Ihe beſt remedy is this; moe white hellebore and grate 
it with a grater to powder, which muſt be mixed with but- 
ter, and given to the dog: the doſe muſt be proportioned to 
the ſize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap-dog you may give 
| three grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen grains, and ſo in pro- 
portion to other ſizes. | He adds, that the beſt way is, to 
give him a ſmall quantity at firſt, that it may be increaſed 
as it is found to work, or not to work; but that as it is a 
ſtrong vomit, and will make the dogs ſick for a little time, 
ſo they muit be kept warm that day it is given them, and 
the next night, and they muſt not have celd water; but 
when it has done working, towards the afternoon give them 
ſome warm broth, — the next = give them 
the ſame before you let them out of the houſe or kennel. 
Tube ſame author ſays this is an extraordi remedy for 
the mange; that. he never knew three doſes fail of curing. 
any dog that had it, except he had a ſurfeit with it; which 
ü he had, let him blood alſo,, and anaint him two or three 


times 
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times over wich gunpowder and ſoap, beat ĩt up together 
and it will cure him. N EN 3 


The choice of .a Doc and BI. H for breeding good 
2 WuuE IIS. „ x: 
| The bitch ought to be one of a good kind, being 
ſtrong and well-proportioned in all parts, having her ribs - 
and flanks great and large. 5 
Let the — that · lines her be of a good fair breed ; and 
let him be young, if you intend to have light and hot 
hounds; for if the dog be old, the whelps will participate 
of his dull and heavy nature. 3 — ES 
If your bitch do not grow proud of her on accord ſo 
ſoon as you would have her, you may make her ſo by giv- 
ing her the following broth: | „„ 
Boil two heads of garlick, half a caſtor's ſtone, the juice 
of creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh flies, in a pipkin that 
holds a pint, together with ſome mutton, and make broth 
of it; and give of-this.to-the bitch two or three times, and 
ſhe will not fail to grow. proud, and the ſame pottage given 
to the dog, will make him inclinable to copulation, | 
After your bitch has been lined and-is with puppy, you 
muſt not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make 
her caſt her .whelps; but let her walk up and down uncon- © 
med in the houſe and court: never locking her up in 
her kennel z for ſhe is then impatient of food, and there- 
fore you muſt make her ſome hot broth once a dax. 
If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before 
ſhe has ever had a litter of whelps; and in ſpaying her 
take not away all the roots and ſtrings of the veins; for if 
you do, it will prejudice her reins, and hinder her ſwift- 
neſs ever after: but by leaving ſome behind, it will make 
her much the ſtranger, and more hardy. _ | 
But by no means do not ſpay her while ſhe is proud, 
for that will endanger her life: but you may do it fifteen 
days after ;. but the beſt time of all is when the-wielps are 
| | ey 7 
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97 the Warzx Spaniel; how to train, aud order him for 


the game in fowling. 


The water dog is of ſuch general uſe, and ſo common 
amongſt us, that there needs no great deſcription of him; 
but there are great differences amongſt them, as well in 

| PEI as otherwiſe. _ ien 
s to colour, the curious will make a difference, as 
the black to be the beſt and hardieſt; the ſpotted or pied, 
quickeſt of ſcent, and the liver-hewed quickeſt in ſwim- 
ming; but, in truth, colour is nothing material, for 
without doubt there are good and bad of all colours, and 
that by experience 1s found : but his breeding, training up, 
and coming of a good kind, are the chief things; yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that as. to handſomeneſs, the colour is 
to be regarded, ſo. is the proportion as to his ſhape; and 
then his head ſhould be round, with curled hair, his ears 
broad and hanging, his eyes full and lively, his noſe fhort, 
his lips like unto a hound's, his neck thick and ſhort, his 
ſhoulders broad, his legs — his chine ſquare, his 
ribs with a compaſs, his buttocks round, his thighs braw- 
ny, his belly gaunt, his paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, 
and his fore- feet long and round, with his hair in general 
long and curled, not Iooſe and ſhagged; for the firſt ſhew- 
eth hardineſs and ſtrength to endure the water, and the 
* much 4 and ws 2 E 
Now. for training and bringing him up; you can't. 
begin too early to kat him Pre I ay nul Fw can but 
lap, for that is the principal thing to be learned for being 
made to. obey, he is then ready to do your commands; 
therefore ſo ſoon as he can lap, teach him to couch and lie 
cloſe, not daring to ſtir from that poſture without your 
commands; and the better to effect this, always cheriſn 
him when he does your will, and correct him when he 
diſobeys; and be ſure to obferve, that in the firſt teaching 
him you never let him eat any thing, but when he does 
ſomething to deſerve it, that he may thereby know, that 


food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or by a og 
hand. 


= 


* 
« 
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Rand. butouly ED far well-doing; and his Win 
make him not only Willing to learn, bus apt to emem- 

her what he is + "2 wi A and to that — | 
hare nao 


ee a, e ee the 
words of Par < | by which, you teach — 
"I moſt pertinent to. that p hoſe words 


u firſt uſe, do not alter, for do e 
dem dat ob che Regkth, ſa that the leaſt alteration puts 
them, to a ſtand: For u le, if you teach him to coach 
at the word down, this will be a known command anta 
him; and 1 am of opinion, that. to uſe more words than 
is neceſſary, for pne, and the ſame thing, is 0 overload hay 
memory, and cauſe. forgetfulneſs in him. | 


4 And this method ſhould be .obſerred. as'to the” ſetti 


þ 227, teach ; Ray alſo to know the Ae 4.7 3 
tion, and enſion, for no leſſen can he taught without. 
a fault; and no fault ſhould eſcape without reprehenſion, 
or at the leaſt of chiding, and in this be conſtant to a. 
word; as, Go too, firrah, raſcal, or the like, which at firſt 
ſhould be uſed with a laſh or jerk, to make him know-that 
it MAY of wrath or anger; neither nfo — 

om you lovin or gently, but paſſion 
a of yoice, .to — with fieroeneſs of looks, that. 
the whelp may PALL, When he hears. you, ſpeak i thus... 
You muſt have certain words of cl eciſhing when he hath; 
done well, that he may. be thereby encauraged, as, That's 
2 good boy, well | or the. like, uſing therewith; chear- 
fulnefs. of ſpe We n Actions of | . as ſpitting in 
his bags ing him on his back, and the like; you. 
| 2 alſo uſe ſome words of advice; that when he is at his 
he may the better ee the ſame, and they may 


od ſpur or put him with more chearfulneſs of 
ſpirit, as, Take hem, or the like. _ 


When your whel & is brought up to underſtand theſe ſer 
| words, Vize o E correction, cheriſhing, and 
5 advices 


"Sa, 
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advice, and that be. will couch and lie down at your feet, 
how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and that witfl a 
word or look only; then teach him to lead you in a line or 
collar, and to follow at your heels, without coming too 
cloſe or hanging back; the meaning'of chis is, eohekh him 
to be more familiar and obedient unto you. 
. Having brought him to perfect obedience, to follow you 
In a line; the next ing'moſt be, to make him follow you 
in like manner Toofe, without a line, and always to be at 
your heels,” and tô lie down by you without your leave to 
the contrary ; this is as neceſſary a leſſon as can be taught 
Him, for he muſt be ſo but upon ſpecial occaſion, as to 
maiſe up fowl from their Haunts; and ſind out, and bring 
What you have ſhot or Killed unto ou. 
I be next Teflon to learn him is, to fetch and carry any 
thing that you ſhall command him; and this you may be- 
gin to teach him by the way of ſport, as by taking your glove 
ad ſhaking over his head, making him to catch at it, and 
to play with it; and ſometimes let him hold it in his 
mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from you; then caft it a little 
way from you; and let him muzzle it on the ground; then 
take it from him gently, giving him cheriſhing; as, That's 
: 2 goo d boy, Well done, or the like; . ; * : 4 2 f a . , 
After you have ſpent ſome time in this, and: that you 
find him to take it from the ground, and to hold it in his 
mouth, as it were from you; then begin to caſt it further 
and further, giving him your command, faying; Fetch, or 
bring it, firrah; and if he brings it, then cheriſh and 
reward him with meat, or a cruſt of bread, and let him 
have no food, but what he deſerves by doing his leſſon, 
1 your continual practice he will feteh your glove, or 


” 


ng elſe you throw out for him. E 
If at any time be offers to run away with your glove, 
or toſs it up and down wantonly, not bringing it to you 
orderly, then firſt give him your word of inſtruction. 
© And if that will not do, your word of correction; and 
If neither avail, then proceed to blows,” and give him no- 
| 2 to eat as a reward, until he doth as you com- 
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* When by this means you have made him perſcet and 
that he will fetch'a glove readily wherever you throw 3 it, 
| bringing i it to you, altho in company, and all call him to 
come tõ them; you muſt then make much of him, and 
reward Him very well: and having trained him to fetch 
your glore, then proceed to teach him to fetch whatſoever 
you throw from you, as ſtaves, ticks, ſtones, one's or 
an; thing that is portable. 

As alſo teach him to carry live or dead fol, add with 
a" tender mouth, that when vou have occaſion to uſe him 
for the ſport, he may bring them to 7 wittiout wearing, 
or = much as bruifing a feather, * 

o walk with him in the fields! Hop ſomethijig: 
behin you unknown to him; and being gone a little way, 
ſend him back to ſeek it, b faying, Back, firtah, I have 
loſt; and if at'firſt he Kind amazed, urge him ill, and 
ceaſe not by pointing to him the way you would have him 
go, until by by eki out he finds that Which ou fo drop- 

ped 3 whic make him take up, by fayi z at's it, and 
he ro bln it after you; then drop 76's u, going twice a8 far 
, cauſing him to go back to feck t, not leav- 
ig ns 15 li you have made him fi nd it, and bring it td 
N08 for wich cheriſh and reward him; and When he 
fails, there chaſtiſe or chide him, Tometimes with angry 
words, other times with blows, and ſometimes keep him 
faſting, according to his offence; and thus do until! he 
will hunt the way-batk- which you 7 went, wers it "above a” 
mile. ee [8 ie eee LTD, 
* Bur if your: dog happens to brin ou a wron: Gin 
you mult receive it from him, and i cheriſh bim; but ings 
him, back preſently again, ſaying, again, bbs habe 
. loſt more, and be” riot ſatisßed 5 1 hath bröũglit you 
the right thing; and if he return without any thing, chen 
be ſure both ts chide and beat him for his floth and N 3 
nce. : in 
When he will thus: fetch, arty, and find oat thin 
thus loſt, then train him to hunting, beginning firſt wi 
tant fowl, which mt your help: {win —_ dive, or bow . 
N 2 „ 
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: wiſe) you may with little labour make him take, which 
- will hearten and caconrage kim to che ſport. Tt 
Aer this make him s ul all tis gapaing without your 

aſſiſtance, whether he gets or loſes 2 accord- 

ing to his deſert, L by this practice 
he will become maſter of his game; and be ſure always, 


that he brings his game (when taken} do te ſhore unto you. 
without hurting it. 


Vour. exe bing Gall be, to train him piito- your. 


fowl iece, cauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep by- 
ſtep, vou, and under the covert of your ſhadow 
until you have ſhot, or elſe.couchs or be cloſe, where you. 


pbint him, by ſaying, Lie cleſr, until you have ſhot; 
N — lex novice orbeckonig Oy +: 
oy cons mp wo moe EE =pon he 
me £ as to have their t 
and upon the gun 's going off i dp 
e hc n 
| A; but if you give 


but Four c 
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5 he will preſently raſh in. 
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» « we 05 En 1 apt 23 
"Lo — are a kind of hunting” — nb like a moh«: | 

— greyhound, with pricked ears, and ſhagged coat, and + 
Se of a Fellowiſn white colour: they are very, 

wift runners; ſo that if they get between the burrows and 

the conies, they ſeldom: miſs; and this is their common 
practice in hunting; yet they uſe other ſubtilties, as the 
tumbler does, ſome of them bringing in their game, and: 
thofe are the beſt. It is alſo obſervable that a lurcher will 

run LOH a hare at a eien 4 


- 


The TunBLBR. 1 8 75 S 


tha called betet in dancing 5 turn "ae 1 
winding their bodies about circularly, and then fiercely. 
and violently venturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe at 
the very entrance or mouth of their holes and NH 
before they ean make any recovery of ſelf ſecurity. | 

This dog uſeth alfo another craft and ſubtilty; vamsly⸗ 
when he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth a courſe aheut 

a coney-burrow; he hunts not after them, nor does a 
way affright them; he ſhews no ſpite againſt them, but 
diſfembling friendſhip, and pretending favour, paſſes. by 
with quietneſs and filence, marking their — * 
wherein he is ſeldom deceiyed. 

When he comes to a place where there is a certainty of 
c ceucheth down cloſe with his belly to the ground, 1 
pe always that by his {kill and policy, that the wind 

inſt him in that eriterprize,” and the conies diſeover © 
him not where he lurketh, by which means he gets the 
ſcent of the conies, which is carried to him by the wind 
and air, either going to their holes or coming out, either . 
paſſing this way or running that way, and by his eircum- . 
ſpection To orders his matters, that the filly coney is de- 
barred quite from-his hole (which is the haven of his hope, 
and harbour of his ſafety) and, fraudulently Enos 
and taken before he can reach his hole. 
Thus having caught his prey, he immediately carries ey + 5 
to his maſter, who waits for the return of his dog in ſoms 


convenient lurking place. 0 
8 M4 Theſe 


4. 
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- Theſe dogs are ſome what leſſer than the hounds, 2 
lanker, ſenner, and ſomewhat prick-eared. — - 
* 5 and faflion of their bodies, they 


—— bob . wee gra 


nat . 
N 3 1 
as ſhall be a — po e for crafe and fab» | 


mw e as WERE As (la ax e 
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A'do rain to the ſetti of partrid „&c, 1 
| aa till he © Aide to nar Fug you- — 4 pitch upon 
ane that has a perfect and good ſcene, and 3 naturally ad- 
_ difted to the Aae and this dog may be either 
A: 3 water- ſpaniel, or a 1222 between hot. 
ar inderd the ſhaflow-flew'd, hound, tumbler, lurcher, ar 
mall baſtard-maſti, but none is better thaw the fand- 

; he ſhould be of a good. nimble fize, rather ſmall 
chick, and of a courageous mettle, which, though 


not to be diſcerned being very young, yet you may very 
well know it from a right breed, which have been known 


ds be ſtrong, luſty, and nimble ET TR 


wanton tails, and buſy. noſtrils. 
- Having made choice of a de to infruS bim at | 
Hur months old, or fix at the —— frt thing 


| you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and familiar: ith 
yon the better to effect this, let him receive his food, as 
much as can be, from no other hand but your own, and 
eorret him rather with words than — When he is 
ſo far trained as that he will follow. none but yourſelf, and 
can diſtinguiſh your frowns from your ſmiles, and ſmooth: 
| 3 eee eee 
dhe ground, firſt by laying him often · on the ground, and 
erying lie cial, wad 2 rewarding or 2 1 — 
| cording as be deſerves; in the next place teach 
come creeping to — —— ths. body or! 
bead, you muſt not only thruſt the vn, wk e down, ut. 
— a wy Toe; if he _ to 


them. 

Then teach Kien v0 lead in a fring or line, aud to follow. 

| you cloſe at-your Heels, without trouble or ſtraining his. 

| Lene after: he has learned theſe things, take him into 

| the fields, and give him his liberey to range, but ſtill in 
obedience to your command, vol. 5f be. comin 6 fault, 
; him due correction. 


' As ſoon 2 you. ſee him come ;n the haune of any. 
D is greater in 

unting, as alſo by a kind of whimpering. an whining 
Voice, very herons to open, but not daring): you - 
ought then to ſpeak to him, biddiag him to take heed, or 
the like; bet poet be rather ls of ſpring the.p par- 
tridge, or open. t en he ought 
do be ſeverely corrected, and caſt him GE again, and let 
him hunt in ſome place where you know. a corey lies, and 
fie winder he bet abandnt ve nles and if you catch any 


with your nets, I Sacks 226: N 


us encouragement. 


Of GrzTnopube, | 


The beſt fort.of lon ; 
_ Aa 9 — Gadhag & ing 8 2 222 


frarp teeth; little ears wich thin griſtles, a au, broad 


and firong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and ſhort, his hind legs | 


-Jong and: Ferait,. broad, ſhoulders, .round ribs, fleſhy but- 
but not fat, a long tail. and ſtrong and full finews. 


'Of this kind, ok. are always fitteſt to be choſen 
among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, for they will be 


ſooner at the game, and ſo hang upon ity. hindering it's 


| Griftneſs, all « be hounds come to offer 


ſides, ad 
reath in and 


. te er 5 hare 
and, 2 2 e, ſo that he may take his 

: his betty odd alſo be ſmall, (OD 
| abe — "_ EINE: of £ kis courſe) his 


Dots 1139 


flight, 2 — two with a * lafk,, 
and often neue w his leſſun, till he becomes very perfect im. _ 


* 


* 
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legs long, and his hairs thin and foft :- the Huritſnih is toi, 
lead theſe hounds-on his left hand, if he is on foot, and on 
the right if on horſeback. NOI} 
Ihe beſt time to try to train and lead them̃ to their game, 
is at twelve months old, tho' ſome begin ſooner with them; 
with the males at ten months," and the females at eight - 
months old, which laſt are generally more ſwift than the 
dogs: they muſt alſo be kept in a ſlip while abroad, till 
they can ſee their courſe ; neither ſhould you run a young 
dog till che game has been on foot a conſiderable time, 
e over greedy of the prey he ſtrains his-limbs too 
2 15 We 3 8 oY 
It is a received opinion, that a greyhound bitch will in 
common beat N dog, by reaſon that ſne excels 
him in nimblenefs; but if it be conſidered that the dog 
is longer and ſtronger, that opinion will ſeem to be a vul- 
—!! ß ̃ , 9. 5. 
Here you may take notice as to the breeding of grey- 
hounds, that the beſt dog upon an indifferent Fiche will 


not get fo good a whelp as an indifferent dog upon a good 


bitch. 1 „„ fp rel kk Op. Wont 
And obſerve this in general as; to breeding; let the 
dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be of an equal age, 
not exceeding four years old; however, to breed with a 
young dog and an old bitch, may be the means of produc-. 
ing excellent whelps, the goodneſs of which you® may 
know by their ſhapes, in the following manner. 
In the breeding of greyhounds, in the firſt 1 6 80] 
The dieting of Greyhounds eonſiſts in theſe four things, 
food, exerciſe, airing, and kenneling.. -. 5 
' » The general food. of a * I ought to be chippings, 
cruſts ' of bread, ſoft bones and griſtles, the chippings 
ſealded in beef, mutton, veal or veniſon broth: and 
when it is indifferent cool, then make your bread only | 
float in good milk, and give it your greyhounds morning: 
and evening, and this will keep them in a good ſta 01 | 


* 
8 


But if your dog be poor, ſickly and weak, then take 
ſheeps heads, wool and all, clean waſhed, and havin 8 broken 
them to pieces, put them into a pot; and when it boils, 


4 ſeum 


ſeum the pot, nd. __ a ſtore. of oatmeal, into it, and 
fuch herbs as pottag 3 is 225 made with; boi theſe till 
| the fleſh. is ad your dog with thismorn- 
and evening, NT ns T5 
ng you defign your * for a wager, then give 
bim his diet-bread as fol 5 
Take half a l and half: of the 
fineſt dri L grind them together, bot the meal, 
and having ſcattered in it an indifferent quantit of liquo- 
rice and anniſeeds, well beaten together, k it up with 
he whites of and bake it in ſmall loaves indifferent 
ard, then ſoak it in beef or other broths; and having 
walked him and aired him half an hour after. ſun- riſe in. 
r „ and is r er ceo nangear] 
MAMA eat. 


"The Deen of a Gabe." | 


B. ought to Þ&courſed three times a week, — 
u bloe4, which will animate and encourage him 
to proſecute his but farget not to give the 
N vl advantage, fo that ſhe may ſtand long 
before the greyhennd, that thereby. he may ſhew his ut- 
aol ren and Kell beſos be rep the b of bis 


take 

e kl, do od Tf: kim to heegk uh hae ache 
re; give him the liver 8 1 then take him up 
N kad him bome, and walh his feet with Tome 
butter and beer, 3 and half an 
Wie . 
pon cop ys, give your hound a 
butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing elle, and then 
kennel kim till be 80 tothe courſe. 

The kennelſing greyhounds, after this —— ; in 
e Digs T nunblenels: it alſo prevents ſeveral 
dangerous caſualties, and the pones cloſe, ſo as not to 
2 till time of neceſſity; 1 ſuffer not you: hound 

o out of the kennel, but at the hours wg than 
ius . oder ee . 7 | 


* 


5 
Fg 
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: +: 46x 00 N Of Tzx81ERs: b ha ix att £5 
A Terrier is a kind of | hownd,* ufed chiefly for hunting 
the fox or badger: ſo called, becauſe he erceps inte the 
ground, as the ferrets do into the coney-burrows, and there 

nips and bites the fox and badger, either tearing them in 
Pieces with his teeth, or elſe hauling and pulling them by 
foroe out of their lurking holes; or at leaſt driving them 
- vk their hollow harbours, to be taken by a net or other-' 
WIIe. o 5 REIN 7 dP | ORG 7 « LNSE. * 2 
The huntſmen haye commonly a couple of terriers, to 
the end they may put in à freſh'one, as occaſion ſerves, 
—A. DTT... vie a ee 

Ihe time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 

| they ate near a year old; for if it be not done within that 

time, they will hardly after be brought to take the carth, 
and this entering and fleſhing of them may be performed 
ſeveral ways. en 4388 FIG HO eee PW 
When toxes and badgers have young cubs, take your 
old terriers, and enter them' in the Mons, and when they _ 
begin to bay, you muſt hold every one of your terriers 
at a particular hole or mouth of the carth, that they may 
Iiſten, and heat the old ones bay. 
After you have taken the old fox or badger, ſo that 
waking e dhe pointy e, onnple all your 
old terriers, and put the young ones in- chejr ed; c 
couraging them by crying to him, to him. 
. And if they take any young cob within the ground, let 
them alone to do what they will with him; and do not for- 
get to give the old terriers their reward ; Which is Blood 
and-livers fried wich cheeſe; and Joe of their greaſe, 
ſhewing the heads and fins to encourage them. 
Another way is, to take an old fox or badger, and to 
cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew the fury 
of the beaſt; though he can do nd Harm with it, or elſe 
break out all His teeth; then dig an earth in ſome conve- 
nient place in che ground, making it wide enough, tiat 
your terriers may the better turn therein, and have room 
\Wngogh for dne de r. 
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Torer the hole with boards and turf, firſt putting the» 
fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both young and 
old, which when they have bayed- ſufficiently, begin to di 
with, ſpades and mattocks, to encourage them, Karel 
ſuch times as you are to dig over them; afterwards, take 
out the fox or tadger, with. the chumps or pinchers, 
killing it before them; or let a, greyhound kill it in their 
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e BUCK HUNTING. | 


TLITAVING, under the article Hart, (which ſee) treated 

] ſo largely, as to their nature, and the ways of hunt- 
ing them, there needs the leſs to be ſaid as to hunting the 
buck, and the rules for taking. him; for hg that can hunt 

a hart or flag well, will not hunt a buck illi. 

. Beſides, fallow deer being common among us, and thoſe 
aſually in parks and. incloſures of divers ſituations and ſta- 
tures, diſzrent from one another; it would be a- difficult 
taſk, to give inſtructions for every particular. 
And indeed it is the Fr neſs of every keeper of 
patky, 8c; co underſtand the narareand cafe of: his deer in 
Hunting ; all are to be acquired by experience more than 
reading; however, I ſhall briefly inform you of what re- 


* ” 4 P 


Hates. to buck-hunting, as now praftiſed. , + . - 
There is no ſuch ſkill and art required in lodging a buck, 


1 


as in harbouring a hart or ſtag, nor ſo much drawing after, 
but you may judge by the view, and obſerve what grove 
or coppice he enters; for a buck does not wander up and 
dowr as a hart, nor change his layer ſo often, neither uſes 
ſo many croſſings, doublings, ſhifts, and: devices, nor doth 
he flee ſo far before the hounds, but avoids the high-way. 
and open places, as much as he can-; he is not ſo crafty or 
fo ſtrong to beat a river, or to ſtay ſo long at foil; neither 
is he ſo free to take a great river, nor muſt it be deep; but 
being cloſe hunted, he will flee into ſuch ſtrong coverts as 
he is accuſtomed to, and it has been obſerved that fome 
bucks that have leaped over a park pale, after a ring or 


two, 
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two, have returned of themſefves, chuſing rather to die 
where they have been acquainted than in a ſtrange place. 

The buck groans and trots as the hart beffeth, and with 
2 worſe noiſe and rattling m the throat, tp] at 
the rut than the ſtag ; neither wilt theſe two come 
near one another's layer, and they have feldom or never 
6 the old hounds. — 

838 —— the hart ang _ ie in the 

0 are at a Hey 
little = rom May bo Avant, b W * 

Now the greateſt ft —F handſraw needs to ule in 
hunting the buck, .is to have, a care of hunt 
or change; beexaſe of the plen rs th falfow- der r 

„3 nds, than the red deer 
The does begin te fawn about ge ex of Mr. and 
continue till Midfummer. 

The bucks mew or fhed their horns or heads every. year, 
abour; or in Aprif, and part of May, and their new ones 

| are burnifhed about the end of Aoguft. - 

The buck makes his Fewmiſhing in divers manners and 
Forms as the hart, according to 2 diverfity of food, and 
the time of the day, morning and evening: ; but they are 

| moſt. commonly round. 

"The buck comes in feafon the eighth of uly, ant goes 
out at holy-rood, whick is the fourteenth c iber. 

The Toe comes in ſeaſon when the back. fer ut and 
goes out at” Twelfth-tide. 

In buck hunting the fame hounds are uſed as in running 
1 o and chaſes, Ne We MP rn, 
* hun : 
8 8 - are incloſed, the is not ſo di- 
* by reaſon of the greater chan {vi , unleſs they 
— and rum the country, which they om? do. 

But deer that he out though near the park, make for 

. * better chaſes thax foreAt deer. | 34 


N 
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The heeper ſoooting a Bc to be run down, 


In order to facilitate the chaſe, the keepet commonly 
ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, which he ſhoots to maim 
him, and then he is run down by the hounds. „ 
As to the method of hunting the buck ; the company 
generally go out very early for the benefit of the morning, 
ſometimes. they have a_ deer ready lodged, if not, the 
coverts are drawn till one is rouzed; or ſometimes in a 
park a deer is pitched upon, and forced from the herd, then 
more hounds are laid on to run the chaſe; it you come to 
be at a fault, the old ſtaunch hounds are only to be relied - 
upon till you recover him again: if he be ſunk and the 
hounds thruſt him up, jt is called an imprime, and the 
company all ſound a recheat ; when he is run down, 
every one ſtrives to get in to prevent his being torn by the 
hounds, fallow-deer ſeldom or never ſtanding at bay. _ 
He that firſt pets in cries hoo-up, to give notice that 
he is down and blows a death. When the company are 
all come, they paunch him and reward the hounds ;/ and 
generally the chief perſon of quality amongſt them takes 
fay, that is, cut his belly open, to ſee how fat he is. 
When this is done, every one has a chop at his neck, 
and the head being cut off is ſhewed to the hounds to 
encourage them to run only at male deer, which they ſee 
by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the head: 


then the company all ſtanding in a ring, one blows a ſingle 


death, which being done, all blow a double recheat, and 
conclude the chace with a general hallo of punts and de- 
part the field to their ſeveral homes, or places of meeting. 
and the huntfman or ſome other, hath the deer croſs the 
| buttocks of his horfe, and ſo carries him home. a 
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Of HA R T . 


A HART is the moſt noble and ſtately beaſt, and 
in the firſt year is called a hind-calf, in the ſecond 
a knobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth, a ſtaggard, 
in the fifth, a ſtag, and in the ſixth, a hart. 
Harts are bred in moſt countries, but the ancients prefer 
thoſe of Britain before all others, where they are of divers 
colours. _ | > 05 mans 1901 . 

Iheſe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, which 
are very high, yet do not grow to their bones or ſcalps, but 
to their ſkins, branching forth into many ſpears, being 
ſolid throughout, and as hard as ſtones, and fall off once a 


W if they remain abroad in the air; and if they are by 
that means ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, they grow as 
light as any other leſs ſolid ſubſtance ; by which it ſhould 
ſeem they are of an earthy ſubſtance, concrete, -and har- 
dened with a ſtrong heat, made like unto bones. | 
They loſe their horns every year in the ſpring. „ 
At one year old they have nothing but bunches, that 
are ſmall ſignificators of horns to come: at two years they 
appear more perfectly, but ſtrait and ſingle: at three years 
they grow into two ſpears ; at four into three, and ſo in- 
creaſe every year in their branches till they are fix ; and 
above that time their age is apt certainly to be known by 
the head. EEE ion ! 
Having loſt their horns; in the day-time they hide them- 
ſelves, inhabiting the ſhadks, to avoid the annoyance of 
flies, and feed, during that time, only in the night. 
II beir new horns come out at firſt like bunches, and af- 
terwards (as has been faid before) by the increaſe of the 
ſun's heat they grow more hard, covered with a rough f:1n, 
which is called a velvet head ; and as that ſkin drieth, wy 
Caily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, hic 
not. only ſcrapeth off the roughneſs, but by the pain they 
feel by thus rubbing them, they are taught how long to 
forbear the company of their fellows; for as laſt, * in 
5 R e eir 
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yo” chaffing and Getting of their new „ horns againſt the 
trees, they can feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, this 
ſeem as if they thought 1 it were, high time to forſake their 
ſolitary dwellings,: and return again to their former con- 
dition. 4.6 
It has been obſerved, that when a hart orlcketh! up his 
ears, he windeth ſharp, very far and ſure, and diſcoverer!; 
all treachery againſt him ;'but if oy hang down and wa.2, 
he perceives no danger. 

"heir age is diſcerned by their teeth; they have four an 
both ſides, with-which they. grind their meat, belides.t.v.) 
others, which are much larger i in the male than in the fe- 
male. 

All theſe beafts have worms in ctheit heads, ere 
their tongues, in a hollow place where the neck bone is 
joined to the head, which are no bigger than fly-blows. 

The blood of the hart is not, like that of other beat: 
for 7 9 no fibres in it, and therefore it is r con. 

ealed. 
: His heart is very great, and ſo are thoſe of fearful beats, 
having in ic bone like a aroſs. 

He hath no gall, and that is one of the ak of his 
long life, and' therefore are his bowels ſo bitter, that tha 
dogs will not touch them unleſs they be very fat. 

The genital. part of a hart is all nervous, the tailſma!l, 
and a hind hath acer heren her thighs, with four ſpeans 
like COW... x7 | 

Theſe are, * all other beats: both ingenious and ; 
fearful, who although they have large horns, yet their de- 
ines againſt other four-footed beaſts is to run away. 

The hart is ſtrangely amazed, when. he hears any one call 
or whiſtle in his fiſt : for trial of which, ſome ſeeing a hart 
in the plain in motion, have called after him, crying. ware, 
ware, take heed; and the reupon have ſeen him inſtantly 
turn back, making ſome little ſtanxd. 

Ile hears very 1 when his head and ears are erect. 
ed, but imperfectly when he: lets them down. 
When he is on foot, and not afraid, he adm: ires every 


"mn he ſees, and takes a * to gaze at them. 
O 2 A hart 


— 
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A hart can naturally ſwim a great way, inſomuch that 

| fome which have been hunted in foreſts near the ſea, have 

plunged into it, and have been killed by fiſhermen twelve 
miles from land. 8 „ 

It is reported of them, that when they go to rut, and for 
that 2 are obliged to paſs ſome great river or arm of 
the ſea, they aſſemble in great herds, the ſtrongeſt going 
in firft, and the next in ſtrength following him, and G one 
after the other, relieving themfelves by Hing thair heads 
en the buttocks of each other. - yy NET. 

I The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine 
months, which uſually falls in May, although ſome of 
them have two at once, and eat up the ſkin wherein the 

ER... dd: 

As the calf grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, the 
why muſt take to defend itfelf from the hounds. _ 
Harts and hinds are very long lived, living commonly 

an hundred years and upwards es. 


. / Hazr-Huntine e. 
kme huntſman muft firſt of all encompaſs the beaſt in 
bis own layer, and ſo onharbour him in the view of the 
s, that ſo they may never loſe his ſtot or footing. 
Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the herd, 
or thoſe that wander folitary alone, or a little one, but 
partly by fight, and partly, by their footing and fumets, 
moke a judgment of the game, and alſo obEerve the large- 
neſs of his layer. ꝶ6ðI a on te ee 
The huntſman having made theſe diſcoveries in order to 
the chaſe, takes off the couplings of the dogs, and ſome 
on horſeback, and others on foot, follow the cry with the 
ee. art, obſervation and ſpeed, remembering and in- 
oy 


ting him in his fubtle turnings and headings : with all 
| ility leaping hedges, gates, pales and ditches : neither 
D in thorns, down hills nor woods, but mounting freſn 
borſe if the firſt tire: follow the largeſt head of the whole 
herd, which muſt be ſingled out of the chafe, which the 
dogs perceiviag muſt follow ; not following any _ 
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The * are animated to the ſport by the winding of: 
horns and the voices of the huntſmen. 

But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends forth his little ſquirb- - 
to be ſacrificed by the dogs and hunters inſtead of himſelf, 
Tying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the huntſman: 


muſt ſound a retreat, break off the dogs, and take them: , 


in, that is, leam them a again, until they be brought to the 
fairer game; which riſeth with fear, yet till driveth 2 
flight, until he be wearied and breathleſs.” | 

The nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who, to avoid ah 
his enemies, runneth into the. greateſt herds, and ſo brings: 
a cloud of error on the dogs, to obſtruR their farther pur- 
| ſuit; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the herd upon his 
foorings, that ſo he may more caſily. e by amuſing the 

. 

Afterwards he betakes kimſelf to his heels again, ſtill 


a e with the wind, not only for the ſake of refreſn- 
t 


ment, butalſo becauſe by that means he can the 'more-eaſily- 


hear the voice of his  purfuers,, whether. they: be far fran: : 


him or near to him. 

But at laſt being diſcovered by the hunters, md 7 
ous ſcent of. the dogs, he flies into the herds of cattle; a8. 
cows, ſheep, &c. leaping on a cow or ox, laying the fore 
parts of his body thereor, that ſo touching the earth-onlj- 
with his hinder feet, he may leave a; vey mall or no (cones 
at all behind for the hounds to diſcern. - | 
A chief huntſman to Lewis X11..of France, Mims oY 
on a time; they having a hart in chace, on &. ſudden the 
tiounds were at a fault, ſo, as the game was outs of*-ſight;. 
and not a dog wouldonre ſtir His foor, at which — 
ters were all amazed; at laſt, by caſting their ws. 
they difcovered the frand of "this erffty bessa 2 | 

There was a. great white thorn, which grew ima dbdewy 
place, as high as. a moderate tree, w hich was encompaſſi d. 


about with other ſmall ſhrubs; intd this the hart -h: awing: 


leaped, ſtood there a: loft, the boughs: ſpreading from one tb 
another, and there remained til: het was threft- through! byt 
the huntſman, rather than he would yg himſelf-uß * 
8 6 Ka 5F 

os Ms | But 


* 


* 
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But. their uſual manner is, when they ſee themſelves hard 
deſet, and every way intercepted, to make force at their 
enemies with their horns, who firſt comes upon, him, un- 


leſs they be prevented by ſpear or ſword. 
When the beaſt is flain, the huntſman with his horn 


windeth the fall of the beaſt, and then the whole company 
comes up, blowing their horns in triumph for ſuch a con- 
queſt; among whom, the ſkilfulleſt opens the beaſt, re- 


wards the hounds with what 2 perly belongs to them, for 
cher future encouragement, for which purpoſe the huntſmen 
dip breadin Ins kin of the beaſt, to give to the 


9 e ee 
| 'o the rut 1 Haare 5. qr 
Their rutting time. is about the middle of Cher, 


| and continues two months; the older they are the hotter, 


and the better they pleaſe che hinds, and therefore they go 
to rut before the young ones; and being very fiery, the 
Will not ſuffer any of them to come: near the hinds, ti 


85 they have ladisßed their venereal appetite. 


ut for all this, the young ones are even with the old; 
"A when they W that the old are grown weak by ex- 
teſs of rutting, the young will frequently attack them, 
= we them quit ur dle place, that they may be maſters of- 
py, - yp be eaſily Killed i in rutting- time, for they 
2 follow the ſcent of the ads with ſo much eagerneſs, lay- 
25 jabs to the ground, that Thr mind. that only 
aothing elſe. 


| 8 man to come near them at that 

time, — 8 nake at any liring creature of a. 
different kind. 

| ſome place their luſt ariſes i in October, and alſo in 

* ;z and Bon, whereas at other times the males live apart 

Y — they e SK about * laſcivious lovers, 


ee. make agdeatiar noiſe, 
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One male will cover many females, contleningin. this 
appetite for one or two months. 
The females feem chaſte, and unwilling to admit of co- 

pulation, by reaſon of the ri tir af oh nital of the 
male; and therefore they ſink down on their buttocks 
when they begin 1 bel N fanien, 25 ie lag boon ob- 
ſerved in tame harts; and if they can, the females run 
away, the males firiving to bold them back with their fore 


| It cannot be well faid chat they are covered ſtanding, * 
lying, or going, but rather running; for ſo are they filled 
with greateſt ſeverity, 
When one month or fix weeks. is- over of their rutting, 
they grow much tamer; and nd laying aſide all fierceneſs, they 
return to their ſolitary ry one by him- 
ſelf a Kent hole or di „ 1 
ſtrong favour of their loſt ; for they ſtink like goats, and 
their face begins to look blacker than at other times: and 
in thoſe places they live till fome ſhowers of rain fall ; after 
which return to the paſture again, hving ur flocks. as: 
k.. did before. . 
© The females having been thus filled, never aflociate a 

with the male till ſhe Dr of her burthen, w is. 
in about eight months, uces generall batons. at: 
2 time, 1 feldom two; bench ſhe — eu 
in ſome covert. If ſhe ive them ſtubborn and w 

He wilt beat. them wi _ coſe and 
* ict. 
XK oftentimes leadeth forth her y ; bescking 3 it ts. 
run, — — BG ſtones, and final ods and; 
I continue e ſummer long, whale own ren 
| 225 moſt 1 * * 

is very pleaſant to dcn en out to 

rut, and make their vault : for when they ſmell 5 hind, 
they raiſe their noſe vp into the air; and if ie be à great 
— he will turm his head and look about to ſee whe- 


ther there be nowe near kim: to ieee eee 
| ſport. 1 A 


* 
- 
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Upon this, the young fly away for fear; but if there 
be Seed of equal bigneſs, they hon ſtrive which ſhall vault 
; and in the o F each other, they ſcrape the 
dev with their feet, ſhocking and butting each other. 
f foriouſly, that they may hear the noiſe they make with 
their horns, a good half mile, ſo long till one of them is 
conqueror. + 
The-hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs from her 
ſtation, expecting, as it were, the vaulting of him who: 
| ſhall get the maſtery, who ng bot i it, W and 
then * covers her. nr 5 I 


x Of the coats and ben of Hazrs. pak. 


\ 


I 'The coats of harts are of three different ſorts, brown, 

red, and fallow; and of each of theſe coats there pro- 

4 two ſorts of Bach, the one great and the other 
II. i | 

Of brown harts, there : are ſome great, long and hairy, 

bearing. a high head, of a red colour and well beamed, 

who will ſtand before the hounds very long, being longer, 

of - breadth, and ſwifter of foot than. thot c of a ſhorter 
ature. - 

' - . There are another fort of brow} rt, which-are Title, | 
| ſhort and well ſet, beating commonly a black mane, an 
are fatter. and better yeniſon.than. the ormer,. by reaſon of 

| their better feeding in young coppices. 

bey ze 27 crafty, eſpecially when in preaſe, and f 
will by hardly. found, becauſe they know. po PE are then 
molt enquired. after; beſides. they are ſcnlible they cannot. 
and long before the bounds. | 
If they be old and feed on good 2 then are their. 
heads black.” fair, and well branched, and commonly 
palmed at the top. 
The fallow -harts, bear their "AR high. and of a ref 
| * their beams ſmall, their antlers long, ay $540 ner 
ill grown; having neither heart, courage, nor force. F 
-But thoſe that are of a lively red 4 Allow, having A 


black or brown litt down the ridge of the back, * 
4 _ © ſtrong, 


— 


VVV 
ftrong, bearing fair and high heads, well furniſhed and 
beamed * | ED LS 7 ; 


0 the head, and branches of Han xs. 
As there are ſeveral forts. of harts, ſo alſo have they 
different heads, according to their age, country, reſt and 


_ . Here you muſt take notice, that they bear not their 
firſt head (which we call broches, and in the fallow deer 
pricks) until they enter the ſecond year of their age. 
In the third year they bear four, fix, or eight ſmall 
branches; at the fourth, they bear eight or ten: at the 
fifth, ten or twelve: at fix, fourteen or fixteen : and the 
ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, branched and 
ſummed, which is as much as ever they will bear, and do 
never multiply but in greatneſs only, . HITS 


The time of Harrs mewwing or caſting their headhe .  : - 


An old hart cafteth his head ſooner than the young, and 
the time is about the months of February and March. | 
| Here note, that if you geld a hart before he hath a head, 
he will never bear any; and if you geld him when he has 
a head, he will never after mew and caſt it : and ſo if he 
22 when he hath a velvet head, it will erer be ſo, 
without fraying or burniſhing. I Eoin wiets 
As ſoon. as they have caſt their heads, they inſtantly 
vithdray into the thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch con- 
venient places where they can have good water and ſtrong 
feeding, near ſome ground where wheat and peaſe are 
ſown: but young harts do never betake themſelves to the 
thickets till they have borne their third head, which is the 
fourth year... 8 ö 
After they have mewed, they will begin to button in 
March and April; and as the ſun grows ſtrong, and 
the ſeaſon of the year puts forward the crops of the earth, 
fo will their heads increaſe in all reſpects; fo that by the 
middle of June, their-heads will be ſummed as much as 
they will bear all the year, * 5 | The 
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The names ; and droerfog of Had, according to the terms uſed 
,**,, On Hunters. 5 


The part Sith bears the 3 3 R tops is 
called. the beam, and the little ſtreaks there are called 

ters, | 

That which is about the cruft of the ng is Eine 
2 and that which is about the bur itſelf, formed like 

tle pearls, is called, pearls big r than the reſt. 

I he bur is next che head, and that which is about the 

bur is called pearls ; the firſt Io called antler, the ſecond 
ſur-antler: all the reſt which grow afterwards until you 
come to the crown, palm, or croche, are called royals, 
and fur-royals ; the little buds or gong about the wp 
are called croches. L 

Their heads alſo go by ſeveral names; "the firſt head i is 
called a crow ned top. becauſe che croches. are New, pb in 
form of a grown. | . | 
I The ſecond is called a palmed p, beaaſe the croaches 

are formed like a man's hand. 5 
Thirdly, all heads which bear not abote ahiee or four? 
che croches being placed aloft, all of one height, in form 
of a cluſter of huts are to be called heads: of ſo n 
croches. 

Fourthly, alt heads which bear two fn top, or having 
their croches, doubling, are to be called forked heads. 

Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or the 
antlers, royals and croches, turned downwards, Ry 
. to other heads, are called heads. | : 


Hiro ta 8 an old Hz ; T 55 the 2 entries 5 . 
fal, fewmets, gate aud avalks, ; Jroying: AX » head oy 


branches. 1 


- Firſt, by the lot. You * take oel notice * the 
ating: of the hart's foot; if you find the treading of 
two, the one” long and the other round, — boch of one 


bigneſs, yet the long {lot will alen che har to be much 
„ eee N | 133 


a K 21 1) J 4. Oh 
And beſides, the old hart's hind foot — | 
reach the fore foot; that of the young ones do. 

But above all, take this obſervation: When you . 
found the lot of a hart in the wood, take notice what 
manner of footing it is, whether worn or ſharp; and ae- 
eordingly obſerve the country, and judge by that whether 
either may be occaſioned thereby. 

For harts bred in mountains and "Was countries, . 
the toes and ſides of their feet worn, by means of their con- 
tinual climbing and reſting themſelves thereon, and not on 

the heel; whereas in other places they ſtay themſelves more 
on the heel than toes, for in foft or ſandy ground they ſlip 
| * ypontthe heel, by reaſon of their weight; and thus by fre- 
quent ſtaying themſelves Ay it makes the heel Brow 
broader and bigger. 


And thus may the age of a bart be known by his lot 
or treading. 
. The next thing to be conlidered i is the Gnas and this 
is to be judged in April and May. If the fewmets or few- 
miſting be -large and thick, they intimate that the hart 
is old? . | 
In the months & June and July, they make their few- 
mets in large croſeys, very ſoft; and from that time to 
the end of Auguſt,” they make them large, long, knotty 
and anointed, aud gilded, letting them fall but few and 
ſcattered, - 
"—"- September and October, there i is no tang paſſing A 
judgment by them, by reaſon of the rut. 
- Thirdly; in order to know the height and thickneſs of a 
hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and 
. what boughs he has over - ſtridden, and mark from thence 
the 2 ht of his belly from-the grognd. 


height of the entries, à judgment is made of the 


age 5 a hart; for a young deer is ſuch- as uſually creep, | 
but the old ones are ſtiff and ſtately. . -- 


His largeneſs may be known by the height of his creep- 


s he paſſes to his harbodr; the e creeping low, 
which the * not RO 10. 


= Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, take notice of his gaity, by which you may 
know whether the hart be great and long, and whether he 
will ſtand long before the hounds or not; for all harts 
which have a long ftep will ſtand up a long while, being 
' ſwift, light and well breathed ; but if he leaves a great 
flot, which is a fign of an old deer, he will not land Ng 
when he is chaſed. 

Laſtly, take notice of his frayin .poſt ; where Aber, 
chat by eee ae the ſooner he goes 
to fray,” aud the | r is the tree he chuſes to fray 
ms, and one ſo that he cannot bend with his 


All ſtags as dps are furtiſhed, beat their beads dry | 
againſt ſome tree or other, which is e their fraying- 
the younger deer do it agai N leſſer and 
Para 'fo that accordingly — adge confidently 
of their age, and the nearneſs of their — for that 
RISES action or ceremony they uſe before they en. 

ws. 


of to the head and branches, a hart is eld; Firſt, 
when the compaſs of the bur is large, great and well 
1 when the bean in 'burthened and well 
pearled, being trait, and not rendered. crooked by antlers. 

Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and deep. 
3 when the firſt antler, called anteiller, is large, 
and near to the bur, the fur. antler near to the ant- 

; and they ought to be both well pearled. 

2 "Fifthly, reſt of the branches which are higher, = 
ing well ordered and ſet, and well grown, according to 
the largeneſs and proportion of the head: and the croches, 
palm, or crown, g great and large too, * to 


an old hart. 


How to ſeek a "pa ire his haunts and adler place, ace 
cording io the ſeaſons of the gears. 


Al harts change their manner of feedin g every month; 
and foraſmuch as November i 1s the concluſion of their cut- 
ting- 


a 


„ eee 
ting: time, I Mall begin with that: in this they feed in 


heaths and broomy places. 1 | 
In December they herd together, and withdraw them- 
ſelves into the ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves 


from the cold winds, ſnows, and froſts, feed on the holt 


trees, elder trees, brambles, and whatſoever green thin, 


they can find ; and if it ſnow, they will Kin or peel th. 


trees like a goat. | | 8 5 
In January, February and March, they leave herding. 


— 


4 


but will keep four or five in company, and in the corners 4 


of the foreſt will feed on the winter paſture, ſometimes 


making their incurſions into the n corn- fields, 
» 8 


if they can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, or the like 
appear above ground, 1 e 


| buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, and ſtir very 
little till rutting time, unleſs they are diſturbed, 

ſeveral layers to harbour in, à good diſtance one from the 

other, and will frequently change (for their greater ſecu- 


In April and May, they reſt in their thickets and other 


There are ſome harts ſo cunning, that they will have 


rity) from the one to the other; taking ſtill the benefit of , 


the wind. | | 2 
In theſe months they go not to the ſoil, by reaſon of the 
moiſture of the ſpring, and the dew that continually over. 
ſpreads the gras. FVV 
In June, Jaly and Auguſt, they are in the pride of thei; 


e, and do reſort to ſpring coppices and corn fields 


only they ſeldom go where rye or harley Sunn Ke! 


" - 


In September and October they leave their thickets an 


go to the rut, during which ſeaſon they have no cettai 


Place Utara Toog or harvour, 5 
After what manner a Huntſman fbould go drawing in the 
N ' Jprings. N „ be ET: 


He ought not to come too early in the ſprings or hewts 
where he thinks the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for they 


uſually go to their layers in the ſprings, and if they be 
old, crafty deer, they will return to the border of the —_ ' 


pice, and there liſten * they can hear any approac 
; s R 8 * 4 5 5 SS ing 


— 


— 


— . , 0 ut ann, Teens... 
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ing danger, and if they once chance to vent the Huntſman 
or the hound, they will inſtantly diſlodge: 5 
Now is the Huntſman's proper time ; let him beat the 
- _outſides of the ſprings or thickets; if he find the track of 
„a hart or deer, he ought to obſerve whether it be freſn, 
which may be known by the following tokens; the dew 
will-be beaten off, the ſoil freſh, or the ground broken, 
or printed with other tokens ; To he may judge his game 
/// ͤᷣͤ K 8 
Having found his ſlot or treading, and the hound ſtick- 
ing we k upon it, let him hold him ſhort; for he ſhall. draw 
better, being ſo held, than if he were let at length of the 
leam; and thus let him draw till he is come to the covert, 
if poſſible, taking notice by the way, of the ſlot, falls, 
entries, and the like, till he hath er him. 
Having done this, let him plaſh down ſmall twigs, ſome 
above int ſome below, as he ſhall think fit, and the while 
the hound is hot, lethim beat the outſides and make ring- 
walks twice or thrice about the wood, one while by the 
great and open ways, that he may help himſelf by the eye; 
another while through the thickets and coverts, for fear 
' left his hounds ſhould overſhoot it, having ftill better ſcent 
in the coverts than highways. 1+. 
If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the 
ring-walks, or fear he has drawn amiſs, then ſet him go 
to the marks that he plaſhed, and draw counter tall | he 
may take up the fewmer, 
Directions fir harbouring a SrAG. 
The harbourer having taught his hound to draw mute 
always round- the outſide of the covert, as ſoon as his 
hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flouriſh- 
ing and ſtraining his leam, be then is to ſeek for his ſlot ; 
if he finds his heel thick, and the toe ſpreading broad, 
- theſe are ſigns that it is an old deer, eſpecially if it be 
© fringed, that is broken on both the ſidees. 
7 - LA rang cage be too hard to make any judgment 
from the ſlot, he muſt draw into the covert as he paſſes, 
obſerving the ſize of the entries-; the larger and higher, 
the older the deer: as alſo his croppings of the tenders as 


— 
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he raiſes, the younger the deer the lower, the older the 
deer the higher are the branches. 

He ought alſo to obſerve the fewmiſhings as he paſſes, 
the largeneſs of which beſpeaks the largene 1. of the deer: 
He muſt alſo be curious in obſerving the fraying poſt, 
which is uſually the laſt opportunity 2 has to judge by; 


the eldeſt deer fraying higheſt, againſt the largeſt trees, 


and that being found, it 2075 be concluded his harbour is. 
not far off. 5 
II Therefore he dught 1 to 3 with more 'eliecumſpeAtion,: 
checking the drawing- hound to. ſecure him from ſpending: | 
when he comes ſo near as to have the deer in the wind, 
hich when you have diſcovered by his eagerneſs that 
F foe him, let him retire ſome diſtance back, and round 
the plage with the hound, firſt at a conſiderable diſtance, 
and cht if he finds him not diſturbed, let him make a 
ſecond round within that; and this will not only ſecure 
you that he is in the harbour, but will alſo ſecure his conti- 
nuance there; for he will not (except he be forced) pals! that” 


. 


taint your hound left in the ronndiug of him. 


So that having broke a bough or hls e he 3 Ml 
at wy time anharbour-that hart. w vin + 


Hou 0 find a HART bt ho night * N 
* . may fail of killing a hart divers ways; 


totem by reaſon of great heat, or by 7 overtaken 2 


With the night, or the like. | 
I it ſhould I n ſo, do as r * 

Firſt, they hc Foll low the hounds, muſt mark the place 
where they IS 2 the chace, and at break of day bring the 
blood hound to it, with the kennel after him. 

If any hound vents, whom he knows to be no liar nor 
babbler, he ſhall put his hound to.it, whooping twice, or 
blowing two notes with his horn, to call all his fellows 
about him; and if he find where the hart is gone into 
ſome likely covert or grove, then muſt he draw his honnds , 
about it, and if he there renews the ſlot or view, let him, 
firſt conſider whether it be right 0 or 0 Ws 4t be kek let 
n Laan E 

1 2 „ And 


Zz 
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And if he happens to find five or fix layers, let it not 
frem ry, for Fans roy _ ſpent do not land, 
make many layers: le cannot G 
but lie and fe bed... Ys 4 
Harts which are hunted, moſt commonly run up the 
wind, and ftrait forwards as far as they are able, and finding 
any water or ſoil, do ſtay a long time therein, by whic 
means their joints are ſo benumbed and ſtiffened, that 
coming out, they cannot go far, nor ſtand up long, and 
therefore are forccd to take up with any harbour- — can 
2 may be a preſent covert to them, 


How. ts fad a Har i high anode 


| In the ſeeking of a hart in high woods, ou muſt have 
regard to two tings that is, the "thickets 0 the foreſt and 
the ſeaſon. _ 

If it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe-flies, and 
the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and they 
diſperſe themſelves into ſmall -groves and thickets, near 
places of | good feeding. 

According tothe coverts which are in the foreſt, fo muſt 
the Huntſman make his enquiry; for ſometimes the hart 
lies in the tufts of white-thorn, ſometimes under little 
trees, other whiles under great trees in the high woods, 


. and ſometimes in the ſkirts. of the foreſt, under the ſhelter 


of little groves and coppices. 
And therefore: the Huntſman muſt make his 1 | 


large ar ſmall, V 


Or coverts. | 5 


ee enn 


Wen the relays are well ſet and placed, let the Huntſ- 
man with his pole walk before t kennel of -hounds ; 
and being come to the blemiſhes, let him take notice of 
the flot, and ſuch other marks: as may be o * from 
the view of the deer, in order that he-may know whithor | 
the heunds ran riet or not. : 


Then the buntſman muſt caſt abroad-about'the covert, 
to 


— 


[ 
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to diſcoyer the hart when he js unharboured, the better to 
diſtinguiſh him by his head or-otherwiſe. - _ 2 
If the blood- hound, in drawing, chance to overſnoot, 

and draw wrong or counter, then the huntſman muſt dra 
him back, ſaying, back, back, ſoft ſoft, until he hath 
ſet him right again; and if he perceive that the hound hath 
mended his fault, by his kneeling down and obſerving the 
lot or ports, he muſt then cheriſh him, by clapping him 
on the back, and giving him encouraging words; thus 
- muſt he draw on with Ty OSS till he deſcries the deer. 
Some deers are ſo cunning and crafty, that when they 
are unharboured from their layer, they will coaſt. round _.. 
about to find ſome other deer, whereby the hounds may 
be confounded in the change-of huts © _ 

If the huntſman hath a hart in view, he ought ſtill to 
draw upon the ſlot, blowing and hallooing till the hounds 
are come in. When he. finds they are in full cry, and take 
it right, he then may mount, keeping under the wind and 
coaſt, to croſs the hounds that are in chaſe to help them at 

default, if need require, „ : . 
The ſubiilties which are uſed in hunting a HART. at. force. 
A huntſman ought never to come nearer to the hounds 
in cry, then fifty or ſixty paces, eſpecially at the firſt un- 
coupling, or at caſting off the relays ; for if a hart make 
doublings, or wheel about or acroſs before the hounds, 
(as he ſeldom does) if then you come in too haſtily, you 
will ſpoil the ſlot or view, and ſo the hounds, for want of 
ſcent, will be apt to overſhoot the charge. 
But if after you have hunted an hour, the huntſman 
er a: that the hart makes. out end-ways before the 
ounds, and that they follow in full cry, taking it right, 

then he may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to the 
hounds, to encourage them. | VN 

FHereupon the hart will frequently ſeek other deer at 
layer, and rouſe them, on purpoſe to make the hounds. 
hunt chace, and will lie down in ſome of their layers flat 
upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the hounds to over-ſhoot him; 
and that they may not either ſcent or vem him, he will 
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gather up all his four feet under his belly, and will bfow 
or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the ground, fo that the 
| hounds may paſs by him, poſſibly, though within a yard, 
And never-vent him. 8 | 5 
For which cauſe huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at thoſe places, 
where they ſee the hart enter into a thicket; to the end, 
that if the hounds ſhould fall to change they may return 


do theſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds to the right flot and 


view, until they have rouzed and found him again. 
A hart has another way to bring the hounds to change, 
and that is, when he fees himſelf cloſely purſued, and That 
he cannot ſhun them, he will break into one thicket after 
another to find deer, ee herding with them, con- 
dinuing ſo to do ſometimes above an hour, before he will 
part from them, or break herd. 5 . 
* _ Finding himſelf ſpent; he will break herd, and fall a 
doubling and croſſing in ſome hard highway that is much 
beaten, or elſe in ſome river or br in which he will 
* keep as long as his breath will permit him: and if he be far 
before the hounds, it may be then he will uſe the former 
device, gathering his legs under his belly, as he lies flat 
along upon ſome hard dry place. 75 
Sometimes he will take ſoil and ſo cover himſelf un- 
der the water, that you ſhall perceive nothing but his noſe. 
| In this cafe the Huntſman muſt have a ſpecial regard to 
his old hounds, who will hunt. leiſurely and fearfully, 
whereas the young hounds will over ſhoot their game. 
If thej hounds happen to be at a default, and hunt in 
ſeveral companies, then it may be gueſſed that the hart has 
broken herd from the freſh deer, and that the freſh deer 
| have feparated themſelves alſo: then notice is to be taken 
how the old ſtanch hounds make it, and to obſerve the 
flot ; and where you ſee any of the old hounds challenge, 
cheriſh and encourage that hound or hounds, haſtening 
the reſt in to him, crying hark to ſuch a hound, calling 
him by his name. DEI br i gt ( 
Here it is to be noted, that they cannot make it ſo well 
in the herd highways as in ather places, becauſe they can- 
not have there ſo perfect a ſeent, either by reafon of the 
| 2 | tracts 


river; for though he ſho 
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tracks or footing of divers form of beds; or by teaſon of 
the ſun drying up the moiſture ſo that "the duſt covereth 
the ſlot. Now in ſuch places (ſuch is the natural ſubtilty 
of the beaſt for'\ſelf- — the hart will make many 
croſſings and -doublings, holding them long together 5 
make the hounds give over the chaſe. 
In this caſe, be firſt care of the Huntſman is to make 
good the head, and then draw round apace; firſt down the 
wind, though deer uſually go up the wind; and if the 
way is too hard to ſlot, then be ſure to try far enough back. 
Expert hounds will often do this of themſelyess. | 
tif a hart break out into a champaign country, and 
— * of the da ay too, i. e. * between noon and | 
of the elock, chen if the Huntſman perceive his hounds 
out of breath, he ought not to force them but comfort 
them; and though they do not call upon the ſlot or view, 
it is ſufſieient if they do but wag their tails, for be- 
ing almoſt ſpent it is painful for them to eall. _ 
he laſt refuge of a hart that has been ſorely hunted, 
1 8 water, which in terms of art is called the ſoi * b 
ofteneſt down the ſtream, keeping the 3 fear- 
g leſt by touching any bough by the water fide, he. may 
— ſcent unto the hounds. 
© Whaininy you come to a foil, (according to the old 
rule, He who wilhhis chaſe find, let him firſt try up river 
and down the wind) be ſure, if your hounds challenge 
but a yard above h gag Bhs that he has gone up the 
the very middle of the 
fircam, yet will FR with the help of the wind, 
rt of the ſtream and imboſh that — from him on : 
ns it may be a quarter of a mile lower, which hath de- 
. ceived. 
 — Therefore firſt try up the fiream, and where a deer felt 
breaks ſoil, both man and hound. will beſt perceive it, 
Now the ways to know when a hart is ſpent, are theſe : 
Firſt, He will run ſtiff, high and lompering. 
* Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, whoa any 
foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out; but _ will 
often cloſe their — 
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- Thirdly; By his ſlot ; for oftentimes he will cloſe bis 
claws together as if he went at leiſure and preſently. again 
open them wide, making great glidings, and hitting his 
- dew-yglaws upon the ground, following the beaten paths 
© without doublings, and ſometimes going all along by a 
8 ditch ſide, ſeeking ſome gap, not having ſtrength to leap 
* it: yet it has been often ſeen, the dead - run deer, have 
taken yery great leaps. Tens bo 5 
A huntſman muſt 3 himſelf according 
to the ſubtilfy and craft of the deer, obſerving the doub- 
lings and eroſſings, and the places where they are made; 
making his rings little or great, according to the nature 
of the place, time, and ſeaſon; for hounds are apt to ſhoot 
where herbs and flowers have their moſt lively ſcent and 
%% :.. to. fo, 
Neither is the perfection or imperfection of the hounds, 
to be diſregarded. And if theſe things be done, it will be 
much if you loſe a hart by default. 


To lll HART at bay, _ 


© Ft. very dangerous to go in to a hart at hay, and eſ- 
poly at rutting time, for. at that time they are moſt 
CE, E JJC 3 
There are two ſorts. of bays; one on the land, and 
the other in the water. Now if the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, then couple 
up your dogs; fer ſhould they continue long in the water, 
it would endanger their ſurbating or foundering. 
V In this caſe, get. a boat and ſwim to him, with a dagger 
drawn, or elſe with a rope that has a nooſe, and throw it 
* = over his horns; for if the water be ſo deep that the hart, 
ſwims, there is no danger in approaching him; otherwiſe 
you muſt be very cau tis | 
As to a land- bay, if a hart be burniſbed, then you muſt 
conſider the place; for if it be in a plain and open place, 
where there is no wood nor covert, it is dangerous and dif- 
ffcult to come in to him; but if he be on a hedge ſide, 
or in a thicket, then, while the hart is ſtaxting on the 


ounds, 
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| ANDY you band come ſoftly and covertly behind him 

and cut his throa 
If — <1 and the hart turn head upon you, 

then take refuge at ſome tree; and when the Tart i at 

bay, couple up your hounds ; and when you ſee the hart 

. 1 gallop in roundly 40 hoy. iS 
with your ſword. | 


Bungie ri. death of Haar or Bucks. 5 


The firſt ceremony, when the. kuntſman comes in to the 
a of a deer is, to cry, ware haunch, that the hounds 
may not break in to the deer; which being yt M_ next 

is the cutting his throat, and there 
hounds, that they may the better love a * 2 learn 
to „ at his throat: then the mort havi been blown, 


the company come in, the beſt perſon, who han 


nat taken ſay before, is to take up the knife that the keeper 
ar huntſman is to lay acroſs the bell of the deer, ſome 


holding ; no fore „ and the or huntſman 
| SE» the perſon who takes ſay, is to 
dra 60 the knife efurcly the middle of 


ap 4 "= 
lite the fin 1 ol ways af the throat downwards, 
making the arber, ſo that the ordure may not break forth, 
and then he paunches him, rewarding the 1 with ĩt. 
In the next place, he is to preſent the ſame perſon who 
; took fa with a drawn hanger, to cut off the head of the 
| Which being done, and the hounds rewarded, the 
— rn is, if it be a ſtag, then onẽ blows a 
| triple mort; and if a buck, à double one; and then all 
who have horns, blow a recheat in _— and immediately 


a general whoop, whoop. 

It was ans termed a wind or winding- horn; the 
| horns, probably, were wi or d, but after- 
wards Rrgit horns grow inte ; and then they:uſed —_— | 


0 
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blow. a horn and ſound a horn; and now the Freiich or 
, German horns are in repute, | N 
I.n many caſes, formerly, leafing was obſerved ; that is, 

one was held either croſs a ſaddle. or on a man's back, and, 
with à pair of dog couples, receive ten pounds and 2 
purſe, that is, ten ſtripes (according to. the nature of the 
crime, more or leſs ſevcre) and an eleventh that ufed to be 
as bad as the other ten called a purſe, _ + 5 
AI here are many faults, as coming too late in the field; 
miſtaking any term of art: theſe are of the leſſer ſort; the 
bees are hallooing a wrong deer, or leaving the field be- 
fore the death of the deer, ce. 
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HE rabbet begins to breed at a year old, bears at 


[ leaſt ſeven times a year; ſhe carries her young in 


her belly thirty days, if ſhe-litters in the month of March, 
and as ſoon as ſhe has kennelled, goes to buck again; ni- 
ther can they ſuckle their young till they have been with - 
back. - Tame bins, above alt other beaſts, delight in 
_ impriſoumentang ſalitaringſs : they, are violently hot in the 
act of generation, performing it with ſuch vigour and ex- 
_ that they ſwoon, and lie in trances a good while after 
The males being given too much to cruelty, kill all the 
young ones they can come at, therefore the females, after 
they have kennelled, hide them, and cloſe. up the holes in 
ſuch manner, that the buck may not find them: they in- 
creaſe wonderfully, bringing forth every month, therefore 
wer kept tame in huts, they muſt be watched, and as foon 
_ _ as, they have kennelled muſt be put to the. buck, for 
they will otherwiſe mourn | and hardly bring up their 
: The huts in which tame rabbets are to be kept, ſhould . 
be made of thin wainſcot boards, ſome l 1 


— 
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fquare, and one foot high, which ſquare muſt be divided 


into two rooms, one with open windows of wire, through 
which the rabbet may feed, and a leſs room without light, 
wherein ſhe may lodge and kennel; and a trough, wherein 
to put meat and other neceſſaries for her, before each of 
them; and thus you may make box upon box in divers 
ſtories, keeping the bucks by themſelves as alſo the does, 
uuleſs it be ſuch as have not bred, with which you may 
let the buck lodge. Further, when a doe has kennelled 
one neſt, and then kennelled another, the firſt muſt be taken 
from her, and be put together into ſeveral boxes, amongſt 
rabbets of their own age, provided the boxes be not peſ- 
tered, but that they have eaſe and libertix. 
For the choice of tame rich conies, it needs not to look 
to their ſhape, but to their richneſs; only that the bucks 
muſt be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and that ſkin 
is eſteemed the beſt, that has the equalleſt mixture of 
black and white hair together, yet the black- ſhould 
rather ſhadow the white: a black ſkin with a few filver 
hairs, being. much richer -than a white ſkin with a few 
black ones. 5 25 „„ 


1 


As to the profit of tame rich conies, every one that is 
killed in fealbn, that is; from Martinmas till after Candle- 
mas; 1s worth five others, as being much better and lar- 
ger; and when another ſkin is worth two-pence or three- 
pence at the moſt, theſe are worth a ſhilling or upwards. - 
Again, the increaſe is more; the tame ones, at one kind- _ 
ling, bringing forth more than the wild do; beſides, they 
.are always ready at hand for the diſh, winter and fummer, 
without the charge of nets, ferrets, -&c. and their ſkins al- 


ways paying their keeper's expence, with intereſt,  __ 
The beſt food for your tame conies, is the ſweateſt, 
ſhorteſt, and beſt hay you can get; one load will feed 
two hundred couple a year, and out of the ſtock. of two 
hundred; may be ſpent in the houſe as many as are ſold in 
the market, and yet a good ſtock maintained to anſwer all 
caſualties. The hay muſt he put to them in little cloven 
ſticks, that they may with eaſe reach and pull it out of the 
ſame, but ſo as not to ſcatter or waſte any; and — 


wo 
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and water, ſhould be put for them in the tronghs under 
the boxes: and this ſhould be their ordinary and conſtant 
food, all other being to be uſed phyſically ; as that you 
may, twice or three times in a fortnight, to cool their 
ies, give them mallows, clover-graſs, ſour doeks, 
| blades of corn, cabbage, of colewort leaves, and the like, 
all which both cools and nouriſhes exceedingly ; but ſweet 
in ſhould be ſeldom uſed, fince nothing rots them 
goner, Great care muſt be had, that when any graſs is 
cut for them where are weeds, that there is no hemlock 
amongſt it, for though they will eat it greedily, yet it is 
 prefent poiſon for them, and. ſuddenly Kills them. Their 
- buts: 3 as muſt be kept ſweet and clean every day, for their 
piſs. and ordure is of ſq ſtrong and violent a ſavour, as 
| þ- annoy. themſelves as well as thoſe who look after 
m, | | — 8 
I be infirmities to which tame conies are fubjeR, are 
two fold. VV 
1. The rot; which comes by gi ing them green meat 
or gathering greens for them, and giving them to them 
with the dew on; therefore let them have it but ſeldom, 
and then the dryneſs of the hay will even dry up the. 
moiſture, knit them, and keep them ſound. - 5 
2. There is a certain rage of madneſs engendered from 
corrupt blood, ſpringing from the rankneſs of their keep- 
ing, and which is known by their wallowing and gimbling 
with their heels upwards, and leaping in their huts; to 
cure which, give them tare-thiftle to eat. I 
Wild rabbets do a great dyal of damage to vineyards, 
and all ſorts of corn, their teeth ſparing nothing that they 
come near; and in ſuch countries as abound with vineyards, 
they will eat the young ſhoots as ſoon as they begin to ap- 
pear, and-will do them ſo much damage, that it will en- 
Wo their ruin without ſome proper remedy : to prevent 
which take ſome very ſmall fticks of willow, well dried, 
dip ene end of them into ſome melted* brimſtone, and 
ſtick the other into the ground; let them be about a fathom 
diſtant from each other, and ſet fire to them and this will 
prevent the rabbets (who bate the ſmell) from entering 
h | Into 
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n ſide of which thoſe Ricks are 
: the ſmell will laſt four or five:days, at the Expiration 
_ * which you: muſt rene it, and ſo a; third tima, inſo- 
much, that in abont ſisteen days, the ſhogt of the vine 
will be ſo ſtrong a as not to be in danger of the: ee 
thoſe animals. 

The ways of taking) theſe creatures are Yarious, * 
ly -ſubh:as tray from their hutrows may bertakbn with 
Coal grounds, or mungrels bred, up ſor that purpaſe 

ir places of hunting are among buſhes, hedges, 
edbra-fiells,: and freih paſtures; and theugh you-iſhould 
miſs killing them, get they arc Hereby drove bac to their, 
burrows; over — holes you may lay. purſe-nets, and 
then put in a ferreteloſe-mufffed,. — quickly make 

2 again ta the pet, and ſo are-caught.': - 

The ferret ſometimes ſinds a rabbet aſleep,” which ſhe 

and kills, ſucks her blood, lies upon her, and 
fleeps there; in which caſe your are obliged either w-kilb : 
her, or wait till the awakes, which wil be often five or 
fix hours; and therefbre you Muſt fice-dive r time into 

the hole to awake ler kee, —_— ſhe bor come out ; 
butyton muſt always let an aur ore you tr, | 
2 neiſe will ſigni pros Elon iT 3 
When yon take any of the — waſb-türn them 
look; that you may not depopulate your warrens, and {lif 
their bars, that they may ndt be killed r wha 
ſometimes lie in wait to ſhoot them. | 
Fo free abbets out of their hartows wil ia fotraty 
take ſome powder of o — and brimſtone, o ſhoes, 

ent, or eloth, and! burn them at the mouth of the 
burrow, upon that ſide which the wind blows, a — 
| rſe-net: under the wind. Some: pat a 
N . M 
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inch and u half broad, made of g & ſtrong thread, and treble 
wvriſted i but if you would make meſhes lozenge wiſe; you 
muſt allow four and twenty, and three fathom in length, 
and let them teen wich long twiſted n a 


brown oM, 55y7 0 . 166 2% 


But the net with fq uare meſhes will do 00d ilch 
Eaſe they allow — in breadth or hei bt, and'three or 
Wur ft in length, according to the p en in this 
no verging is required. 

The firſt” of theſe nets are to buy placed 3 in. prop Fuller 
tract, in any coppice or farrow-; for rabbets'and — 
way 5 follow'the moſt eaſy-and beaten path: ahn 

ou muſt take notice how the wind ſets that you may 
ſo fer che net, that the creature and wind may come toge- 
ther, if the wind be fide-ways, it may do well enough, 
but never if the wind blows over the net into the creature's 
face; for he will ſccat both ao 7 1 at a e 
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- There Ml aire this, er by mall 
ours or ſpaniels bred up to the ſport; and the places for 
hunting them who ftraggle from their burrows, are amo 
baſhes and hedges, corn-fields, or freſh paſtures or el a 
by courſing them with fmall greyhounds: and fhough you 
may miſs killing nts yet thereby you drive them back 
to their burrows, and . 1 3 vony 2 my to 

vo: nd. $21 
| 8 * ee 
7 1 upon the holes, ſo that when they come out, they 
will be entangled in them, and ſo be taken: now to force 
them out, it will be proper to have a ferret or two, whoſe 
mouths muſt be couped and muffled up, and ſo put into 
the holes, which wall cauſe the cones. to bolt out into your 
purſe-nets; for the conies will eaſily ſmell the ferrets, and 
at their approach, (being = a Emorous' 1 OE 
8 4 4 _—_ 
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And: for the more certain them;, i it would. be, 
proper to have a hay net or two, Which. ould be pitched, 


uß at a 1 e eee the n you. een 
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| | FERRET: is a littſe-oreature that nnn 
* land, but not in France, Germany; Italy. 
and 9 y are tamed. for n uſe. of e n keen 
N ning > Mon 
dl y is anima noept is tio 

able; theis colour is ol ©; He fomevmes black and — 4 
upon the belly; ;, bat moſt commonly of a hani wed 
colour, like woot dyed in urine... -* 

The head is ſomething like that of a mouſe; and there-: 
fore into what. hole Berer ſhe can put it, all the. body n 
eaſily fallow... © 

The eyes are ſmall but fiery, like red hot i iron, and 
therefore: ſhe ſees-mott. dar 
Her voice is a whinin ery without changing of i it: ſhe: 
hath only two teeth in her nether- chap, 2 and 


not joined and growin 
e 0 bony fubffance, and 


„ „ T3 


ther, | 
genital of the — is of a 
An it it always ſtandeth kiff. and is TIER at one: 
time than another. D 2 {$168 
The pleaſure- ol the Gale of copulation,. is: * in othe: 
genital part but in the muſcles, e e 
wherein the ſaid: genital runs. tf 45 | 
When they are in , the female Iieth down. or: 
bendeth her knees, and continually crieth like a cat; either: 
becauſe: the male e hat mee, or n 
of 3 — — genital. 7 
fercet-uſyally- angs-forth enter eight u dime 
222 in her belly for forty — — the y 
ones are blind for thirty * = 


2 * 4 
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| 25 y may be uſed for procreation, a theit dam is,  Vithin 
| . after they can fre, © £ 

| hen they Have been tamed, they are noutifties itt 
| I or _— _— and they can can faſt a very long 
time, x 


"Wien they 7 20 y contract their Ton backe 2 and mate 
it ſtand upright i in the middle raund 4 ike a bowl: when 
they are touched} they fwelf like x mantel, > and they e 


much, 
tie erte 5's a bold audacious animal, an enemy 0 = 
others but*his own kind; drinking and fuckin 
blood of thebeattIr Vitertf, bur 0 80 "= Hung 


not the 


As. a: 3 


s the frighte 3 
eit Fade 25 dn t Nog ple ta his 
LEST 8 ns = 
mu er mou 0 t Me not eie Hut © / 
frighten the, conics out of As e, who a —. 4 | 
ards driren a and the ä 5 phoned for | 


x 2 4 0 R - 
a * > 4 3 * * — * 5 4 4 & 2 7 1 4 7 . 
* * 2 £ * 7 4 — # 


4 - - us — 
* 3 


5 4 K. 5 . 
| \ * 
- o 1. 9 1 1 X 
83 PRE” | 3 4 , 5 8 af AZ er 0 T T 21 s. 


n KE. are 3 * 
an 


2 kind, us: creature, living both: m; 
water and on the land; befides, the outward: form: of the 
5 bearsthe a. likerieſy off thei beawer; ſomo fan, were 
is tazk off -he werd in parts: like tlie beaver, differing: in: 
nothing but habitation, for the- beaver: the- falr 
water dd welas the-freſh, hut ue dener gooth-16 the 


ay 14 

the oterlivethin-the! water, water, yet he doth not, 
like fiſhes, breathe through thy bene of the:water, he 
taketh breath likwertherifourfootedibeaſts; - yeowill remain 
Jong time underneath — — 
14 — * an; 
263 or 


— 


34 


wr an lands e ainful hunting on. ſhore. 
not fill his belly, he w feed o NETS», le er 
neither will be take leſs paing in N 
r, ye ze le e rag tag 
ream, 0 S filled his pe 
way carry him down his deſigped Ja 
is always near the Water, very- artificially | 


Se, ſprigs ang, "cs, combed gates in 


wherein he fi 


In the hunting of fiſh, ace 8 ni 5 
to take, breach: be is To FERPE 1 n ift 
2 ati iy che taking 7 5 W reed] e 
| . to W N 
bs is Nn. nne e y beaft, an Lede Wi | 
wonderful. ſagacity-and Tone of ne: inſomuch*that- 
5 "nin, the fler in. ie water; au mile, or tro. 
Im. - 1 113 


þ MIN NA Or 1 K N. 820) » 7 173 


94 
— 
= 


from 


Ihe fleſh of. this beat is. both · cold and-filthy.” cat 
it feedeth on ſtinking fiſh, and therefore nat ht fa 1 _oE 
vet it id eaten, in Germany, and. the. Carthplian Firs, . 
who are forbidden the eating of all. manner of Heſh of 
8 other four-footed beaſts, yet they are not prohibited he eat- 
Ing of otters. . There are thoſe in 5 ho lately have. 


ee e 5A 
5 c Orren-Huxrige. Pe To 25 9 


This 3 is perfcirmcd by dogs, called ATI, © 1-3 UN bd 4 


wih a ſort of inſtruments, called otter-ſpears, with which : 
when they find themſelves wounded, they make-to land 
and fight with the dogs, and that, fat, as if they 


were ſenſible that the cold water would 3 _ "2 


wounds. 2 
There is indeed craft'to de ufed in the hunting them ; * 


but they may be catched in ſnares_under water, and 1 
but great care muſt be taken, for they bite 


river 
| ſorely, — 4 9 and if they happen to remain 1 
lang in the ſnare, ** "vill not fail ge * free \ 


n 3 


— 
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„ Fry Gi We TR Hs Y 


dhe. beaſt” $4 
KEE 1 700 a ee there W bien 
T, for the muſt come out to 5 His“ 
ins,” : pd ih. 5 8 d uf 8 eee 9 


. 
| mol E out w 
5 1 you. cxaor if Fr a ne 


an "the ſpraints; and th fla 
ae My pi ſodge Him l deer. 71 pag 


if you. e do. not nd him qu a may imagine 


25 [ g ouch fomeabar 6 from N 
* if de e feud x Sent here fem 
te flee of RO Mull rats? e the ter 
. N n n Air 


ſpears, 45.69 12 yerits, that 5 cer advantage; 
4 ni perceive” him ſwimm e water, they 
muft endeavour to ſttike him with and if. 15 
miſs, :maft” purſe him with tlie hounds; Falch (if th 
20 good, and perfeftiy; entered) will po chaming aud 
nf long bythe ve id and will beat every” root . 
ing oſier bed, and tuft of bull-ruſhes; nay, they 
will ſometimes take water, aud bait the beaſt, like a = 
niel, by ey. n ee cleape... E 


/ 


, : - ; * N » 
AVIS EE, 1 2 9 2 FR 4 3 Bo . : ** ad 4 * — 2 ” 
"RM £42 & Iy 8 of 2 _ 1 2 15 - WM. * ” * 
# « 4 
. 3 


4 * 12 * * 5 ys —_— 7 


eK LINE 
I! ſtuff af different 
Bis bag propel. 72 ways; 


common meth WOE fo hell 
bark abgut midſummer, fill. a l Wich if, ſpring 
water id it; boil it till the grey and white hes? ae 22 
the : green, which ill require twelve Hours boili then 
take it off tlie fire, drain the water well from It, Nparate | 


the barks, _ the green "wy on the ground in ſome cool 


CD, 


cellar 2 


* 


— dy - 
- F * = * we * 1 k * +> * . * 5 r . Y- ©, * F i*ws 4 - 
ATC WE df 45 ISS) AT a 
. | E 46 #, 2} 1. 
o 28 
. . 3 


cer, cbrered with 28 groen rank wesds, fuel a1 
tlliſtles, hemlock, * a Pe, thickneſs; _—_— ie lle 
fourteen days, b . 800 5 
then pound ir well in a ſtone marthy; — 1 hs - 
paſte, and that none of the barlt be diſdernable; — 
_ waſh it welf in fome running: ſtream, as long as you per- 
ceive the leaſt motes in it: then put it into an eartlien,por” 
to ferment; fennr it for four or five days; as oſten as any 
thing riſes, and when no more comes, chan ie into & 
| freſh earthern veſſel, and preſerye it for uſe in this manner. 
Take whit” quamity you pared put ie in am earthen 
pipkin, and a 8 eagons or gooſe· greaſe to. it, 
well. clariſted, or oil. of walauts, which. is better, incor- 
porate them on a. gentle. fire, r 
is euld, and thus i it ph begs, 
To i froſt 3 take. a 
petroleum as yon do zooſe- grea q un no cold will c 
it: E Italians theirs of the berries of tie mi 
tree heated after the ſũme manner, and mix Faves n 
oil, as, ounce. to a pound of lime, and takin W e 
tho. fire, add. half an ounce of turꝑentine, 
it alſo fox the water. 


ty of as nach al of _—_ 


Wo quantities of bird -Eme are broug ki 2 Damaſ- - | 


| cus, ſu 2 to be made of ſeheſtens, ofe.we ſomo- 
times find the kernels, hut it is ſuhjecł to froſt, i ahmen | 
| .. on EOm th good, 'The 


comes alſo. of. i Spain, which. refills © 
water, hut is. of hag bf SY] It is ſaid the bark of our 
lantona, * tubs, will make — 
= MM bs 


He t 36 Brzptz, 2 | 


— . MM 


a little over aug 2 then takerthelime, and wind it _ 

the top of your rod, then draw your rods aſunder one . 5 

another, and* cloſe- them Ae plying. =<o 

— them togecher, till fm upon another: 

1 on of equally thawed, om cach r F «urn propor 
on 


— 


+ Tal gs ut ng age Lit away 
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If you lime do. it when the lime is very hot. 
and 2 e e, the ſtrings on all ſides, by, 
folding them together and un olding them Again, 
Ye; you lime Fra, | it muſt. be done AKON: now he 
is very hot, doing a t quanti r, and work - 
ing them before. the fie gl they — —— meared, every 
ſtraw having its due proportion of lime; having ſo done, 
put them uP in ne Tablet. till e e 


| ® aſe. 


The "PIE of 2 gau MEE 0 12 : 


5 A what quantity you think fit of che ſtrongeſt bird 
lime you can procure, and waſh it in a (one eng water, 
till you find it very pHable,. and the s thereof re- 
moved; then beat out the water extraordinary well, till 
you cannot perceive a drop to appear, then dry it · well; 
after this put it into an earthen pot, and mingle therewith 
| cap ns greaſe unfalted, ſo much as will make it run, then 
thereto two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, a'ſpoonful of 
the beſt fallad oil, and a ſmall nantity of V+ enice tu | 
tine: this is the allowance 2 "theſe ingredients, w cle. | 


muſt be. added to erery. pound of ſtrong bi bird lime as afore N 


3 

| g thus mingled them, boit alt ge gently over « ſinalt” 
it continually; then take it Ff the ſire, let 
at anꝝ time you have occaſion 'ty uſe C 


2 then andint your 1 ſtraws,” or 


the” 
* This fre of fort of lime is hen fr ries and fa. 
e enges 2 . hl and iki 


3 


| 2 ee X 8 0 and _ 5 | 
ſmooth, and ſtrait, without either pricks or — of; 


4 ; 
— 
$i * 


/ ; * 


YAM * Brin #1241 WG 7 2 {7 #is 


— the bef;p: 


hen un hau 
pricked-it and trimmodꝭ it framall ſuperfiuity, making the 


twigs neat anch clean, then take the beſt bird: lime, well 


mixed and wrou ht together with gooſe e, or capoenae 
ge gooſe greaſe un 


greaſe, which 3 lime every” * 
within four fingers off the. bottom. 


be untouched with lime, ö T 


for thay give diſtaſte tw the birds; yet let wan ut 
proportion, or 8 —— to bert 
will deten um from- coming; = 


touched; fon a toom 
ſd too lirtle will: not hold them when 


Having £ done, place your buſt» in ſome qui 


near unto towns end, bach yards, — he 5 ther 


like; for choſe are the reſort of ſmall birds in theifprings 


time; in the ſummer and harveſt;-in« groves, hoſhas or; : 9 


ire · chorn trete quickſer heclges, near corn fields,. fruit 
trees; flax — 
hovels,: barns, 


corn, —— K... 


gene 


— 2p of ct; Inigpiny plant your | 
convenient diftan 


As newr 
lime buſtt, — | Plant yourſelf alſo· at a 


undiſeovered, injuring — mouth ſeveral: notes of 


birds, whieh-you 
the gels far die 
of ſeveral bizds 
another: by. 
Some have bing {6: 
tate the notes of 1 birds au leaſty; by: 


— elta, a eee . — 


melt they have canght den biet w ng ry wen hong . 


1 therein. by Kind wi 
you cane i t 1 1 you 
_ 1 3 AV chow rw 2 ch - 
ramed; ſome of wood, ſome o am. me 0 
and the like, * 
Having learnt firſt how to uſe this call, you ih ſhall ſit 
and call the birds unto you; and a many 8 
7 un dm ul i yew es _ 
; 4 


em wheaes thhmnches hav ei riſe muſt 5 


lands, aucb in the winter about Houſessz : 
5; or thoſe places where ſtand Hicks ot 


ads, Db e Fc 
horoin; * 
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e e caches: is it requiſite to run % 
* ſingle bird, but let them alone till more come, 
for the the fluttering..is as good 2s a flale to entice them. 
more. % hie en ne ine 
2 This exerciſe uſo from ſun 10 dl ten o'clock 
in the N almoſt | 
. You. may take theſe — with lie rig 
| without the buſh. 
„ Some boys baie taken two. hundred. or. ihrer hundred 
ſmall- twigs, about the bigneſs; of raſhes; and about three 
inches long, and have gone with them into a field where 
there were hemp eocks: up tops of balf a ſcore. 
= 8 r, they have ſtuck their twigs, and 
then have gone an bear that belds, er the peng a0 it, where 
or any r. ommonly in ſueh fields. there. 


| | 4 But to return 3-; ; . 2a 
with lime twigs; by ph 
of . * —.— 250 = 00 that E=h yy be viſible 


ſtale 4 the jy + 109 bigger and more e eaſily. be per- 

ceived, beſides he ininere e abroad, but he is followed 

and p 1 — — 2 — 7291 

zi have not a living bat.gr owl, their ins will * 

28 well, ſtuffed, and will laſt you twenty years: there are 
ho have uſed an owl cyt in wood: and. ec 

: with wonderful ſucceſs, 


| Hotter mcthad of tak all nimier of ſnal Binvs, wait 
„ BiaDLINE, - PEG 


* 15 


| 5 bv OW. 1 that i is in 8 21. 3 ; 
= n birds keep together — Hr hot Solr, 


r R D L. „ NM E + ft) 179 | "i 


Anka n goldfinches, yellow bammen, Juntings 
ſparrows, &c. | | 
All theſe © the lack, perch. 0n tee or buſhas a 
well as feed on 4 
If they reſort about — hoe or adjacent fields, chen 
ufe bird-lime'that is well prepared; and not 00'old ; 5, which 
order. after the following manner. 

Put the bird-lime — an eartben diſh, editing to- it 
ſome freſh lard, or capons greaſe, putting one ounce of 
either to a of a en budliae ; then ſetting 
it over the fire, melt it gentiy Jas 764 Vs but you muſt be 
ſüure not to let i it boil, wed would take u the n 
of the bird · lime, and ſpoil it. 

It being thus prepared, and you being | Farnithed with a 
2 of wheat ears, cut the ſtraw 2 a foot long be- 

the ears, and lime them for about ſix inches from the il 
bottom of tlie ears to the middle of the ſtraw 3, the lim 
being warmed that it may run the thinner upon the ſtraw, ſi 
and therefore + "para and 1 to 5 
7155 by the birds + — 

Then go inte the field, and carry BOYS, a bag 

cha n threſhed ears, which ſcatter to ether for 94 
5 of twenty yards in width (this will be in a ſnowy 
ſeaſon) then ſtick up — limed ſtraws with the ears leanin 
ar at the ends touching the ground, then retire from th 
place,' and traverſe the grown all round about; and * 
that means, diſturbing birds in other haunts, they” Wi 
Hy to the: um the chaff, * has been ſcattered, © 
aud the limed-ſtraws, ſet up, an d pecking OG Ros 
corn, and finding that they ſtick upon them, they 
ſtraitway mount up from the earth, and in their fli hit 'he 
bird-limed ſtraw lying under eig ngs, will aſt the 
to fall, and not bein IG to diſcagage themſelyes From 
the ſtraw, _—_— en with caſe. e 
take them up. when you ſee five or fix entangled, 85 rt 
| may p prevent you from taking as,many. dozen at a time: 

f the birds that fall, where your limed ftraws/are, be 
larks, e — e W 


— - 


Cos 
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fire or. fix dozen at a 3 Tame have eaight 


Some of "theſe ſtrawe oy be laid: — heme; for 
taking finches, 1 's, yel ow<hamfhers, &. which re- 


* 1 — — — oy 


ing method. 
aving performed this-in 8 take away all the 
med ers, that ſo the birds may deed boldh, and not be 


Uſturbed or Frighted againſt next morning, arid in the af - 
ternoon bait the ſame place iti freſh aff and Fears of 
corn, and let 'them reſt till the next x'- And then 


ens (ftck.op freſh Limed wheat ears, our x Yong» 
og ee Zr i 1 e | 


1 * 


S 1 5 
Tee gbind, of 


2 


reen ONT, that takes its name — 
ents they *Airft* eame, viz. from — ed, 


om 
& 10 12 de; put ef lte years, there is n = Tart of 
birds that are brought i in abimdance'from Germany, efpe- 
Kally from Tirol, andre therefore ealled German birds; 
> much better ſorr-thawthe other, though their ori- 
82 are Tnppoſe# to hate been art rough egen 


N ls” birth, * h; . 3; hors, Oncber the: and 
cannot gui e country: m 
= birds; though ehe Cahary<bi 4 much 
luſtier, 2 long tail, and differ much in the n 
or the palſages "the theo, "when they fing. a | 
choice of This bird, aud to, know 


; [Bir tom 
He bas 8 
= ik fand L Kr and not crou ing, but Apr 80 


| un be Feacul. 1 41 95 40 TOY 7 
Te” A being. fo much aſcend. n 


E are ſometimes fold at a "ID" Price, as ten or fifteen 
+ ee ſhilings | 


— 
— 


* ” 


- 


EA Au Biggs :- * _ 


mil! e more or leſs according to the 
. their nbꝛes, per: bring: N kee 
m t IN 
It is very adviſable deſires you — firſt to bond aw * 8 
un ; for the buyer will then pleaſe his cats; for one fancies | 
vng: bird, another a v harſh bird, if he be not ſs 
ſweet: thou gh undoubtedly. the beſt Canary- bird in general, 
is that which has the moſt variety of notes, nne out 
in ſinging rhe longeſt. * 
In order to know whether a bird is in health biene - 
buy him; take him out of the ſtare cage, and put Na w 
a clean cage ſingly, and if he ſtand up boldly without! 
crouching or ' ſhrinking. in his feathers; and looks: with at f 
briſk eye, and not ſubject to clap his head under his wing, 
it is afign that he is in good health; but yet he _ be am 
But the greateſt matter is to-obſerve hieduoging; ; if het | 
bolts his tail like a nightingale, after he has dunged, it is 
a great ſign that he is not in perfect health; though he may 
ſing at preſent and look pretty briſk, you may affure your 
ſelt, it wilt not be long þefere he is fick 3 but if his dung” 
be: | very thin like water, or of à flimy white without 87 5 
blackneſs in it, it is a ſign of approaching deatb. . 
When a Canary- bird is in perfect health, his dung lies 
round and hard, with a fine white on the oathde and dark 
within; dries quickly, and the larger the dung is the beet. 
ter it is with him, ſo that it be lang, round and hard; but „ 
as to a fed bird, he very ſeldom e ings ſo hard, unleſs he 1 
be very young. 
Oanary- birds are ſabject to many diſeaſes, as n 
hames, which affect the head and 9 them to fall ſud-- 
denly from 28 and die in a ſhort time if ebene 
dily cured. c 
f The mot nile » an cl 2925 as 
re tter capo — me t with 
which anoint the top — the bird's head, for two or three 
days together, and it will diſſolve it, and cure him; but 
if you have let it alone too long, then after you have 


* „ „0 3 


+ 


8 
8 
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his head be ſoft; and if fo, open it gently and let out the 
matter, which will be like the yolk of an, egg; when you 
have done this, anoint the place, and this will immediately 
him without any more to doo. 
- And if you find the impoſthume at any time return, 
do as before directed; you muſt alſo give him figs, and 
let him have a ſlice or two of liquorice, with white ſugar 
, AA J 
Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in England: 
and they have excelled all others; now for the ordering of 
theſe birds when they begin to build, or are intended for 
„ breeding, make a convenient cage, or prepare a room 
that may be fit for that purpoſe, taking care. to let it 
have an outlet towards the Gong: was the. ſun; where you 
muſt have a piece of wire; that they may have egreſs and 
' - regreſs at their pleaſure : when this has been done, ſet up 
ſiome brooms, either heath or frail, in the corners of it, 
LF opening them in the middle, and if the room be pretty 
3 high two or three brooms may be ſet under one another, 
but then you muſt make partitions with boards over the 
top of every broom, otherwiſe they will dung on one ano- 
ther s heads; neither will they endure to ſee themſelves fo 
near each other's neſts ; for the cock and hen will be apt to 
fly on an hen that is not matched to them, when they ſee 


them juſt under their-neſt ; which many times cauſes the 
+ ſpoiling of their eggs and young ones. 

"x _ next place you muſt cauſe ſomething to be made 

ſo convenient, and of ſuch bigneſs, as may hold meat a con- 
ſiderable time, that you may not be diſturbing them conti- 

f nnally, and a proper veſſel for water alſo; and the place 
3 u here the ſeed is intended to be put, muſt be — a a 

tat it may hang out of the reach of the mice, for they 

are deſtroyers of them: you muſt likewiſe prepare ſome 

ſtuff of ſeveral ſorts of things; ſuch as cotton, wool, ſmall 
dead graſs, elk's hair, and a long ſort of moſs that grows 

by ditch ſides or in the woods, for them to build their neſts 

Dry them well before you put them together, then 

mingle all well, and put them up into. a net like a mae 


"of 


of" 2 %. 1 2 - ; 8 2 * e = ; 
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* 


| bage; net, hanging it ſo that they may wick eaſe pull, 
1 „ 554 Ho 169 36 bi 33 


You muſt alſo ſet perches about the room, and if it be 
large enough. {et-a; tree in the middle of it, that ſo they 
may take the more pleaſure; and always remember to pro- 
portion your birds, according to the largeneſs of the room, 
or rather let it be underſtocked then overſtocked, for they? 


are birds that Iove their liberty. 1 > 4400, 1 #8 
When you. perceive; them to begin to build and carry 


ſtuff, give them once a day or in two days at leaſt, a little: 
greens and Tome coarſe ſugar ; for that will cauſe a {lips 


perineſs in the body, that ſo the eggs may come forth with- 


out injuring the birds; for they die many times in laying: 
the firit egg, which is a loſs to the breeder ; firſt in reſpett- 
to his firſt breed, then to the unpairing of the cock, to 
which you ought to put another hen, whether he will pair 
or no: but it would be much better if, that cock were taken 


out, than ſuffered to continue in the breeding place, efpe- . 


cially if it he ſmall ; but in à large place with pairs he 
cannot do that injury, and it will — difficult matter to 


diſtinguiſh which is the cock of that ken that died, and as, 


injury than the bird comes to: ſo that it will be beit to let 


him reft to the end of the year, when if you leave but Wa : 


or three pairs together, it will be the beft way to tag m 
our, and match | 


007 im with another hen, and then put him 


Beſides, when you: find that they have built their neſts," 
the nets that have their breeding ſtuff in them may be taken 


away, for they will be apt to build upon their eggs with 


new ſtuff, if they do not lay preſently, * r 

As to the time of their — 4 it is uſually three 
times a year, viz. in April, May, and June, and ſome- . 
times in Auguſt: and as for ordering the young ones, the 
muſt not be left too long in the * or if ſo they are 
apt to grow ſullen, and will- not feed kindly, therefore 
they are to be taken out at about nine or ten days old, 
and put into a little baſket and covered over with a net or 

. . elſe 
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ec bey will be a out the firſt opening of 

the baſket and be nt 11 tber l e ke 1 
hey muſt alſo be kept — for the firſt Week For 
they will be very tender, ſubject to the eramp. and not 
digeſt their meat, if they take cold. | 
| And when they are taken from the old Canaries, let it 

be in the evening, and if poſſible, when the old ones are 

out of ſight; otherwiſe ey will be very apt to take 
diſtaſte, When they fit again, and have young ones, 
and ready at every 6ght to forlake both young and their 


Shen as to the preparation of their meat; ſoak ſome of 
the largeſt rape ſeed in water for twenty or 'twenty-four 
hours ; but it the water be a little warm, twelve hours may 
e enough; then drain the water from the ſeed, and put 
third of white bread to it, and a little canary-ſeed in : 
wer, and mix them all together. 
Then with a ſmall ftick, take up a little at the end of 


it, and give every bird ſome, two or three times over; 


for if you overcharge their lomachs at firſt, they ſeldom 


3 WES 
For you muſt know that the old ones give them but a 


ö  lictle at # time, and the meat they receive from them, is 


N 3 ſtomach beſore ey 2470 ö it them, and then 
is hulled, which lies not bard at the fomach, - 

eds which have the ſkin on. 
* Neicher muſt their meat be made too ary; for then 
they will be bn 8 to de vent burnt, becauſe all the ſeeds 


ate hat. 
* it is "obſervable that the old ones conſtantly drink 
aſhes they have eaten ſeeds, and a little before they feed 


their young ones: and they commonly fit a quarter of 
an Hour . them, to keep them warm, that the męat 


may the better nouriſh them; therefore when you have fed 
them, let them be covered up very warm, rage their woo 


may the better digeſt with them. 
Laſtly, not to omit the ſeveral names of theſe bieds at 


| A eee ſuch A three years old 
| are 


« 4 


i 


TY PAmTRIDGES |; iſs 


are called Runts, thoſe above two are named Ereſſes, 


thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones bring up are called 
Branches; thoſe that are new flown and cannot fee 


themſelves Puſhers, and thoſe that are bred Vp by hand - 
Neſtlings. 1 


% * 


f 


or PARTRIDGES. 


JARTRIDGES being naturally a cowardly, fearful, 
{imple bird, are ing deceived or beguiled with any 
device whatever, by frain- bait, engine, call, tale; or other 


enticement. 
I ſhall begin in the firſt place to conkace their haunts, 


| which are not (like the pheaſants) certain, but various, 
any - will ſerve their turn, and ſometimes none 
At A 99 
IT be places they delight in moſt, are corn-fields, 
. cially while the corn grows, for de that covert 
melter, in er and Peed neither are thoſe = un- 
N y them when the corn is cut down, y reaſon. 
17 by find therein, U. 10. wheat ſtubble, 
2 7 1 they delight in, being to them as 
à covert 3 why Now when No wheat-ſtubble is much 
trodden by men or beaſts, they then betake themſelves to 
the barley ſtubble, provided it "bo freſh and untrodden ; 
then will, in the furrows, among the clots, brambles, -—j 
long graſs, hide both themſelves and covies, which are 
ſometimes twenty in number, or twenty-five; ; nay 1 have 
heard of thirty in a covey. 

No after the winter ſeaſon is come, 108 that theſe 
ſtubble-ſields are ploughed up, or _ ſoiled with cattle, 
then do theſe partridges reſort in A meadows, 
and lodge in the dead graſs, or e nekgs s among 
mole-hills, or under the roots of trees, ſometimes they” 
reſort to coppices and underwoods, efpecially if any corn- 
fields are near adjacent to, or where grows broom, brakes, „ 

1 or an wo Hos whatſoever, ' 


. when every feld 3 is full of men 
R 3 | and 


> * 3 | . 
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ang cattle, then in the day-time you will find them in the 
allow fields which are next adjoining to. the corn-fields, 
where” they lie lurking till evening, and then they feed 
among the ſheaves of corn; as alſo early in the morning. 
When you know their haunts, according to the ſituation 
of che country and ſeaſon of the year, your next care miſt 
be to find them out in their haunts, which is done ſeveral 
ways. Some de it by the eye only; and this art can 
never he taught, but learned by frequent experience, diſ- 
tinguiſhing bee the colour of the Partridge from that 
the earth, and how, and in what manner they lodge 
and couch together ; by which method you may come near 
enough to them, they being a yery lazy bird, and ſo un- 
willing to take wing, that you may almoſt” ſet your foot 
8 before they will ſtir, provided you do not ſtand 
and 275 Gs 3 in continual motion, otherwiſe 
*F W122 ping up and de gage. 
| Weiber Rl Sar difeover Ihe , is by going to their 
 baunts, very early in the morning, or af the coſe'of the 
coping; which is called th juckng time; which is yery 
loud and earneſt, and after ſome few calls, the hen wi 
anlwer, and by this means they meet together, which you 
may ET their ripicing and chattering one with ano. 
ther; upon hearing of Which take your range about them, 


i 


* 8448. N 6 the call, having firſt learned the true and 
natural nates of the Partridge, knowing how to tune every 


Seger key, applying der ther doc time and 


"Being perfect herein, iter mornings or evenings, (all 
x Umes being improper) go to their haunts, and having 


conveyed, yourſelf into ſome ſecret place where you may 
ſee and not he ſeen, Tiſten 'a-whille Non can hear the 
Partridge call, if you do, anſwer them again in the ſame 
notes, and as they change or double their notes, ſo muſt 
vou in like manner; thus continue doing till they draw 
5 * : ; * a . nearer 5 


irrer 


nearer and nearer to vou: having them in your view, lay 
yourſelf on your back and ſie without motion, 28 if you 
were dead, by which means you may count the whole 
number. 

Having attained to the knowl-dge of diſcovering where . 
nd lie, the next thing is how to catch them. _ 


- 55} lb with Ners. - 

The nets for taking of Partridges muſt ä 
like your pheafant deu, ban for length and breadth, ma 
cept that the meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being made of the 
ſame thread, and dyed of the ſame colour. 

Having found ont the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and uin a large circumference, Walk a 265d round 2 
with a careleſs 5 rather from than towards them, till 

you 1 trimmed your nets, and made them ready for that 
which done, you muſt draw in your circum- 
Ea lefs and leſs, till yon come within the length of 
your net, then pricking down a ſtick about three fret lon ng, 
faſten one end of the line to your net, and make it faſt in 
the earth as you walk about, (for'you muſt make-no flop 
nor ſtay) then W the net ſlip out of your Hands, ford. 


whe nk. i} ant otras ranks fan: gon) the Par- 
ng, ſo that you cannot cover 


| 4 they ſhould bs Rraggſi 
them all with one net draw forth another, and do 


with that as you did wick the former, and ſo a third if 

there be occaſion ;' having ſo done, ruſh in upon them, 

who TEL all fy up, and ſo de e in the 
2 Secondy, auirb BindLIME,. 162 ar 5 


+ © i: $M: 
254.35. 


Get the -fajreft and largeſt wheat-ſtraws you can, _ 
2 — off between 5 5 and knot, and lime them with 
8 47 lime. 4 * the haunts of partridges, 
you are * ad „then prick at ſome diftance 
your lime ſtraws, in many | coor and ranks, 

_. croſs the bak and. furroys, taking in two or three lands 
at leaft, then ke cloſe . not ceafing gs 

A 


8 call, 
from 
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have drawn them towards you, ſo that be intercepted 
by the way by your limed ſtraws, which they ſhall no 
ſooner touch but they will be enſnared; and by reaſon 
they ſhall run together like a brood of chickens, they will 
ſo beſmear and daub each other, that very few will eſcape. 

This way of taking partridges is only to be uſed in ſtub- 
ble- fields, from Auguſt till Chriſtmas; but if you will 
take them in woods, paſtures, or meadows, then you muſt 
lime rods, as was before mentioned for pheaſants, and 


I Thirdly, To drive PattrIDGEs. 152 


be driving of partridges is more delightful than any 
other way of taking them: the manner of it is thus 
Make an engine in the form of a horſe, cut out of 
canvas, and fo it With ſtraw, or ſuch like matter: with 
this artificial horſe and your nets go to the haunts of par- 
tridges, and having found out the covey, and pitched your 
nets below, you muſt go above, and taking the advantage 
of the wind, you muſt drive downwards: let your nets 
be pitched ſlope-wiſe, and | hovering. Then having your 
face covered with ſomething that is green, or of a dark 
blue, you muſt, Fung the engine before, ſtalk towards 
the partridges with a ſlow pace, raifing them on their feet, 
but not their wings, and then they will run naturally be- 
If they chance to run a bye - way, or contrary. to your 
3 ther croſs them with your engine, 2 o 
facing them, they will run into that tract yeu would 
have them; thus by a gentle flow pace, you may make 
them run and go whick way you will, and at laft drive 
Z è Ü ff 7 7 EH + 


P take Parthipors with @ ſetting-dg. . 

There is no art of taking them ſa excellent and pleaſant , 

| as by the help of a ſetting-dog, wherefore to proceed to 

the ſport, we ſhall give you an account what this ſettings. 
18 : Fe ö 5 * 2% : : © 


* 


E e ee 
Tou are to then, that a ſetting dog is a cer - 
WE, — 3 og e 33 Zain 


Ne Ars E * 19 


tain daily ke taught by nature to hunt nt 
tridges more than any bras whatever, running tie ffelds 
vver with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs as if there was no 
limit to his fury and deſire, and yet, by art, under ſueh 
excellent command, that in the very height of his cateer, 
by a hem or ſound of his maſter's voice, he ſhall ſtand, 
gaze about him, look in his maſter's face; and obſerve his 
3 whether to proceed, Rand Ni At or retire: nay, 
when he is even juſt upon his that he may even take 
it up in his 1 . his 1 is fo far framed by 
— Are rs gs * Will eicher ſtand or fall flat on his 
to make any noiſe or motion till 
| — ter come to hits and then hel proceed i in all thingy 
to follow his directions = 
Having a dog thus qualified 'by art and nature, Wake 
him with you Where partridges havnt, chere eaſt off your / 
dog, and by ſome word of - encouragement that he is nh. 
nainted with, engage bim te range, but never tee fur 
rom you; and ſee that he beat his ground j anderen. 
without caſting about or Iying now here, now there, which 
lee will do, rl . 8 
therefore when you perceive this fault preſently 
call him in with a hem, and fo check bien tint ho hee wr | 
do the like again for that day; To he will range afterwards 
with more tenperance, ever and anon locking in his ma- 
ter's face, as if pad anger 6s; 2 4427 ef 
9 dor 1 * for 
in your s ran you percoive do 
a ſudden, or — ſtill, 2 muſt then make in to | 
(for without doubt he hath ſet the partridges) and as = 
as you come to him, command him to go nearer to them, 
and he goes not, but either lies ſtill or 4 oy wagging his 
tail, as he would ſay here they are under K and 


withal now and then look back + then ww 
him further, and take our eircamfevencs, kg ing” 


with a careleſs eye, looking ſtrait before the noſe "Us the 
2 and thereby fee how the covey le, whether cloſe or 


lin | 
"Fen boat the dog 1 le fill, draw forth your 


net, 


| "erowing time, which is about the end of F 
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net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread net- 
all open; and fo cover as many of the 7 
cans which done, make in with a noiſe- and { 
>\ hich ſhall no' homer riſe. but they wi 

the net. And if you let go the old cock and 
| be fem be mea to incite our h 8 


_—y 


3 4 ——_— 
"_ 


—— — — 


1 


"Of. PARBASANTS» 


„ee +. a kind cone «bs „ 
having a ctooked bill, and feathers of various o- 
leurs ; its fleth is delicious, and much coveted. Now to 
judge aright of this bird for eating, a cock, if young, Ts; 
a-ſhort pur, if old; a ſharp ſmall ſpur ; ſee that it 
pared, 1 . 3 
the wings if new, a fat firm,; if you touch it hard with 


Ex „it will peel ;.then if young, it has a ſmooth. 


and. a fine ſmooth grain on the fleſh ; if old, it ha a 

rugged wrinkled grain on the fleſh, and full of hairs, like 
an did yard hen; fo if the be full of „ ſhe will have 
oe pu apes ye, If une ll, = clote vent. 


Artie. . 
with nets, W in 
— "gh 
March, re in to breed ; it is done ei . 
rally or firſt is, when the whole eye, viz. 

wa cocked hon, with all their young ones, or powts, . 
they flock or run t in chick woods or coppices, are 

taken; or particularly, when none but the old, and ſuch 
of che young as are of age fit for coupling, are taken; ſo 
chat you cannot have any aſſurance with your nets to ſtrike 
at more than one or two at a time; for the pheaſant is of 
a melancholy ſullen diſpoſition, and when once they have 

coupled, do not accompany in flocks as other birds. 

9 order to the taking pheaſants wich che greater ter caſe, 
you mutt be acquainted with their haunts and uſual breed- - 
ing places, winch are in youngs . 

8 — 


88 
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- eoppices, free from the annoyances of cattle or path ways; 
for being of a very timorous nature, hes: dh 


ſtrength of their coverts their only fafety, and do not abide 

or breed in open or plain fields, nor under the covert of 

eorn-fields, low ſhrubby buſhes, or in large or tall trees. 
Having found their haunts,” next-you are to find their 


eye, or brood ; and here yon are to obſerve, that phea- 
- rants 


— some out of the Ne Own os 1 day, to 
in freſh paſtures, green wheat, or r grain, and 
that is about ſun · riſing, about noon, and a Ie before 
ſun- ſet. Now the courſe to be followed, is to go to that 
fide of the wood where you ſuppoſe they make their ſal- 


lies, and watch the places where they come out; or by 


ſearching their haunts ; for you may ſee the youn "Ys 
in that ſeaſon, flock- and run together after the ken like þ 


. chickens, Again, if you go to their haunts early in the 


morning or late in the evening; you will hear the old cock 
and hen call their young ones, and the young ones anſwer 
them, and accordingly direct your path as near as you can 
to the place where they are, then lie down as cloſe as poſ- 
ible, that you may not be diſcerned ; but withal, ob- 
ſerve how they lodge together, the better to know how to 
pitch your nets with greater advantage, both of wind, 
weather, and place ; otherwiſe they will betake themſelves 


to their legs, and not to their wings, unleſs forced to it 
dy a cloſe purſuit, | | | | 


" Bat the certaineſt way to find them out, is to have an 


artificial pheaſant call, wherein a perſon ſhould be very ex- 


pert in the imitation of their notes, and the time when, 

and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which calls are much 

the ſame as hens uſe in clucking their chicken. 
The chief thans for n the” wall, is 


early, or about ſun ſet, at which time they ſeek their food: 


and then the note muſt be to call them to feed; but though 
theſe are the beſt times, yet the call muſt be uſed at other 


times, only altering the notes for calling them together, - 


or the like. | | 
Having the perfect uſe of the call, the knowledge of 


. their haunts, and the times to take them, chuſe ſome pti- 


vate 


* 
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vate place not to be diſcovered, and then call at 1 
ſoftly, leſt any ſhonld be lodged: very near you, and be 
frighted at your laud note; but if nothing reply, then raiſe 

your note higher and higher till it be e d to the ut- 


moſt- compaſs, and if any be within hearing they will an- 
ſwer in as loud a: note as yours, piovidel; it be tuneable, 5 


or elſe all will be ſpoiled. 
As ſoon as the pheafant anſwers, if it be at a good d dif: 
tance, creep- nearer and nearer; ſtill. „but not 


| loud, and as you advance nearer, ſo will 3 — 
you, 1o that you will come in ſight of her, either on the 
f — at perch, always imitating her in her true note; 
— and ſpread your net between the phea- 
8 in the moſt convenient place you can 
24 2 one end of the · net faſt to tke ground, and 
holding — other in your hand by a long line, ſo that 
when any thing ſtrains it, you may pull the net cloſe toge- 
ther, Which done, call again, and as · ſoon as you perceĩve 
he pheaſant come under N our: net, riſe up and ſhew your- 
ſelf, upon which being affrighted, ſhe will ſpriug. and. lo. 
beeome entangled in the. net. 

In caſe you have divers } Gants. mine the call, 
and that from ſeveral parts bi the wood, then keep your 
firſt ſtation, and as you hear them make towards you, ſo 
get your neis ready, ſpreading. them ;eonveniently about 
you, viz. one pair of nets on one ſide and another on the 
other, lying cloſe without any noiſe, only of your call, 
till you have allured them as aforeſaid, tat they may be 
entangled in your nets. 

Another way to take pheaſancs, which is reckoned bet- 
ter than the former, and that is, to be provided with a ſtale 
pheaſant, that is, a lire cock, which muſt be tied down to 
your net, who-by his crowing will draw others in: you muſt 
_ lie: concealed in ſome buſh, or ſecret; place, and when you 
| ſee any pheaſant come to your net, then aur your dine and 

the net will. fall on him and take him. 

Jo take pheaſants by ſnares; when you have fond. 
their paſſage out of the wood to their uſual places of feed- 


ing. ant ligln Anke, with 8 couple: of Lane 
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horſe hair, one to lie flat on the ground for their feet, and 
the other about the height of their head, to take them by 
the neck; and in caſe there ſhould be more paſſes than one, 
you muſt do the like to every one of thema then fetch a 
compaſs about, and when you are in a direct line with the 
pheaſant and the ſnare that you have fitted, then make a. 
gentle noiſe to affright taemm. 
If by their dunging and ſcraping you perceive that they 
frequent any place, you may then make ule of ſuch hedge 
rows as are directed to take foivl with lines and bird-hme, 
only plant your running lines from them of a convenient 
height, and till place one to lie flat to entangle their legs. 
7 To take pheaſants or partridges, and to preſerve game 
in a man's own ground: when you perceive any We 
pheaſants, or covey: of partridges, frequent ſuch and ſuch 
round, go thither, and in ſome place thereof, diſtant 
rom any hedge, buſh, or gate, about forty or fifty paces, 
pitch up your ſticks, each a foot long, in a ſquare, and in 
the middle of the ticks ſcatter a few corns, which may 
ſerve as a train to draw on the game to the great heap-in 
the middle of the ſticks. Now the pheaſants and partridges 
coming to feed according to their cuſtom, will ſoon find 
out the train, and conſequently the great bait ; they will 
not fail to return thither next morning, in hopes of ano- 
ther repaſt, againſt which time let it be Jaid ready for them, 
and pitch by every one of the four ſticks a buſh of furz; 
if they eat the ſecond time, which you may diſcern by 
their Sm notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, then againſt. 
their next colming, croſs ſome lines of packthread, in form 
of a net, and if for all this they come and eat, you may. 
be ſure to take them when you pleaſe with the following, 
device, ) oor nw 3 ig. Cone 
Take away the ticks, furz-buſhes, and packthread ; and 
then pitch the net deſcribed as follows. 
The four tnain Ul Se of the net muſt be fixed ſtrongly 
in the ground, that the.net may be . read on 80 | 
top: the four ſides of the net muſt be ordered in the ſame. 
manner as ſhall be now directed by the example of gne+ 
of chem, lift up the fide of go net over the top of he 
A RO 2 MH + 3h 2 97 FD - 225 8 net 
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net that is ſpread, box the 51 muſt 41 flat, but ſtand 
ſloping like a pent-houſe, ſupporte mall twigs, the 
Gain fafteried fn the carth, 5 cord or verge of the 
net reſting on them, then place the four furz-buſhes at 
each corner of the net, the more to embolden them, and 
be ſure che running- cord of the net be exact and right, 
che two ends thereof muſt be tied to a ſtrong cord, which 
cord muſt reach to the next buſh or ſhelter where you lie 
- concealed, hut within view of the net; when all is fixed, 
ſpread the bait as formerly, but try once or twice how the 
net will draw, that upon occafion all may be in good order ; 
the beſt time to wait their coming is at break of day, when 
— are all buſy in eating the bait, then draw your line 
with a quick motion, and preſently fix it to the buſh where 
you are, and make all le haſte to the net to prevent 
their eſcap ing. ee ee 
If you would preſerve a breed in your grounds then 
kill the cocks, keep the hens till towards Lent, in ſame 
convenient room, and then put them out into your grounds, 
and they will ſoon find cocks for a breed. 3 | 
© There is another way found moſt effectually for the 
taking of, pheaſants in the winter ſeaſon, provided there 
is no fnow : get a net in the form of a caſting net, but 
larger, with the meſhes about five inches wide; then 
fake ſome peaſe or wheat, and knowing their haunts, 
which will be in young coppices of about three or four 
years growth; in ſuch places ſeek out their path, and 
droppings or dung, which paths generally lead from the 
young coppices to thoſe that are older : and having found. 
out any path, lay about a pint of corn in the place, ob- 
M bamen you lay it, ſo that they may come to eat; 
thus for ſeveral days or about a fortnight, by which 


3 


time they will be ſo accuſtomed to it, that they will come 


to expect ſome food, and by this means, all, or moſt of 

the pheaſants in that part, will be gathered to it. 

Having thus trained them, and that you certainly know 
when you come n the morning that they have been there, 

which will be found by their cating and the.dung, then in 

ſuch places ſet your nets, that is, ane in one place, which 

is done thus; tie the top of your nets to a bow, then ſpread 
o 
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18 at the bottom, and peg it down to the ground on all — 
except one, which muſt be raiſed up above a foot and a half, 
Ike an arched door, with an aſhen ſtick, then fix to the 
ſaid arch ſeveral rods made of hazle, with the taper ends to 
the earth, within the net, ſo that the pheaſants may come in 
by parting the ſticks, but not get out again. ag. 
Having thus ſet your nets, which muit be made of coarſe 
thread, ſuch as rabbet-hays, and of atanned colour, by put- 

ting them into a tan- pit, cover your nets with boughs to 

prevent them from coding" then; and be ſure to ſet theny 
- ſome diſtance in. the wood. The uſe of the nets is from 

beginning of May to the latter end of October. 


e i i os one gh i EE 
X PIGEON is a domeſtic bird, very well known, ant 
4 fed in order to be eaten: I ſhalt chiefly mention 
thoſe that are bred in pigeon or doye-houſes ;. ſome there 
are, for want of the conveniency of ſuch houſes, mr ace 
bred. in coos and dove - cotes; in general we reckon but 
two ſorts of pigeons, the wild and the tame; the tame 
tough - footed ones differ not much from the wild, only 
ſomewhat bigger, and more familiar: the wild uſually 
perch upon trees, being ſeldom ſeen on the ground, and 

Buy wild pigeons are meant, tlioſe that breed in woods, 
fea dg &c. and by the tame ſuch as are bred in dove. 
houſes. 7 FO . 1 
There are indeed many ſorts of pigeons, ſuch as cage 
riers, croppers, powters,, horſemen, runts, jacobins, turbits, 
helmets,. nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, trum: 
peters, ſhakers, turners, and finikins, from which pro- 
ceed, when. they are contrary matched together,  battard 
bred pigeons, ſuch. as are called from the cropper, or pows 
ter and the carrier, powting-horfemen ;. from. the tumbler, 
and the horſemen, dragoons: of the generality of thel 
I ſhall ſay but little, they being only kept for fancy, and 


* 


. hot for the profit of the table, though the ſame method is 
to be uſed in breeding them. W We eh 
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Theſe are different ſorts of runts, one called Spaniſfi 
runts, generally of a blood-red, or mottled colour; my 
are very looſe feathered, and large bodied, but breed not ſo 
often as the ſmaller ſorts. © 85 | 
Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are not eaſily loft + 
the commen Engliſh runt is a good fized pigeon, and 
A · W | | | 
Ide pigeon called the Leghorn, is a ſort of runt, only 
 diftinguiſted by a little wattle over his noſtril; he is a full 
| bodied pigeon, whoſe feathers lie cloſe to his body, and is 
zn excellent breeder, and generally of a grizzled eolour, 
hos the neck. * - ; A 5 
Jo thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake of good breed. 
ing, I would 3 baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as 
wting-horfemen, powting-dragoons, from a powter or 
cropper, and Leghorn ; the reafon is, ſuch pigeon will 
breed nine cr ten ber of young ones in A year, for the lit- 
tle puff of wind thrown in from the powter, grres them a 
heat and mirth ; they will continually be playing or court- 
ing, and when they have young ones, will feed them welt, 
"which a cropper, by reaſon of the bignefs of his crop, 
8 hs 3 Bj 4 oaths 95 
Carriers breed but lowly, three or four pair a year for 
them, is much, by reafon of e; S 
conſtant lovers, and very rarely tread any but their own 
mate, and therefore hard to match when ſeparate; they will 
often take three months time. | 1 
On the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that wilk 
ler him, at any time; and take him from his own mate, 
and he will match to another in a day or two; ſo that 
baſtard-bred pigeons are moſt ferviceable for thofe who 
| breed them to ſupply the table. | ON OE 
Great care muſt be taken to make convenient places to 
breed in, each pair of pigeons muſt be ſure to have two 
neſts, with baſkets in them is beſt, for before one pair can 
out of the neſt, or feed themſelves, the old ones will 
ay and be ſetting; nay, I have often feen a ſecond pair 
- Katched before the firſt could feed themſelves, and the old 
ones feed both pair. Be ſure when you take the young 


ONES, 
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ones, clean the neſt, or put in a clean baſket, for cleanli- 
% VC ĩ . tao tt 
; News ter them want meat, for if you do they cannot be 
Yrovided with ſoft meat in their crop when the young 
Batch, which if wanting, the young ones certainly die; 
or if you feed the old ones by hand, they will go feed their 
[young immediately with what they get, which they not be- 
ing able to digeſt, kills them, fo that the beſt way is to let 
them have meat always by them in a box, with a hopper 
in ĩt made for that-purpoſe.. eee. 3 
Breed young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, thoſe bred in 
the winter deing gereraly cramped, and ueber prove good 
The reafon why 1 recommend bafſketso breed in; is, 
tame pigeons ſeldgm build their neſts, the want of which 
ag ſupply. - Be ſure take care no vermin comes among 
mem. +44 | ! 11 2 
Of thoſe bred in pigeon-houſes; the grey pigeon, in. 
clining to aſh colour CT tack: 15- tlie belt; 14 ſhe ge⸗ 
nerally ſhews her fruitfulneſs by the redneſs of her eyes 
and feet, and by the ring of gold cotour which is aboat 
JJ... dd "SROGS CTR OE TEIN 
_ There are two feafons: of the year wherein you! may 
ſtock your pigeon- houſè, the firſt is in May; forafmuek as 
theſe firſt pigeons have much ſtrengthened themſelves du- 
ring the winter, are in a condition ſoon to yield profit to the 
buyer. Secondly in Auguſt, for at that time there are a 
great number of young pigeons that have been well fed 
with the corn which therr dams; botif-cocks-and/hens, have 
plentifully fupplied them with, from the harveſt in that 
a ſeaſon. > : 1 SPE: r 1: * 7 
Vou muſt take care to furniſh your pigeon-houſe accord · 
ing to the bigneſs of it; if you put but af few in it, it will 
be a great while before you will have the pleaſure of eat- 
ing young pigeons; for: you muſt take none out of the pi- 


%. 


© geon-houſe before it is well ſtocked. ; PIES 
hee ſure to feed them' in hard weather, and in benting - 
time, which is when the corn is in the ear, and keep out 
the vermin and you will never want ſtockx. 
I i good to give them 5 l mixed with ſalt and eum- 
K 3 -:- : 5:1 Rin 
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min ſeed, mixed well, made up in lamps, and dried; it 
provokes luſt, and helps them in breeding. SI 
i op ſure n to let them want freſh water. The beſt 
| is tares ; the mornings and evenings are proper times 
to give them their meat, and Rare Sug fear of 
breaking their reſt, which they. | * take at that hour, 
which rooſt is very neceſſary to make them thrive with the 


food which they eat. ee month 
A Secret to hinder Pie ros from quitting the pigeon-houfe, 
Tanke the Lead and feet of a gelt he-goat, and boil them 


together till the fleſh ſeparates from the bone; take this 
feln and boil it again in the ſame liquor, till the whole is 
"-eonſumed; bruiſe into this decoction, which is very thick, 
ſome potters earth, out of which you are to take all the 
ſtones, Rk, hemp, food and corn; the whole muſt 
be kneaved together and reduced to a paſte or dough; which 
form into ſmall loaves about the thickneſs of two fiſts, and 
dry them in the ſun or oven, and take care it do not burn; 
- when they are baked, lay them 1n ſeveral parts of the pi- 
geon houſe, and as ſoon as they are ſet there the pigeons 
will amuſe themſelves with pecking them, and findin 
ſome taſte therein which pleaſes them, they will keep 10 
cloſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but with 
regret. Others take a handful of ſalt, which they candy, 
- and afterwards put it into the pigeon- houſe. Some take 
/ a goat's head and boil it in water, with ſalt, cummin, hemp, 
and urine, and then expoſe it in the pigeon-houſe, with 
which they amuſe the pigeons. Laſtly, there are thoſe 
wo fry millet in honey, adding a little water thereto to 
prevent its burning to; this preparation fs a repaſt to them, 
und will cauſe them to have meh an affection for their ordi- 
nary habitation, that they will be ſo far from abandoning it 
 . themſelves that they will draw ſtrange pigeons to t. 
Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only prolific 
for * firſt four years, afterwards they are worth nothing, 
- + for when they are once paſt that age, all they do is to de- 
prive you oF the profit you might reap by others that are 
. younger. It is ſomething difficult to know how to diſtin- 
guiſh their age. : _ 17 
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It you would furniſh your table with young ones in the 


winter, and feed daintily, you muſt not tarry for them till 
they can fly, but take them when they are grown prett 

ſtrong; pluck the largeſt quills out of their wings, which 
will confine them to their neſts; others tie their feet, orelſe 
break the bones of their legs, by which means they will 
be fat in a very ſhort time, becauſe the ſubſtance of the 
nouriſhment they receive being then not ſo mack difperſed, 
turns into fat. n ene {1335 220g 


Pie kox-Hovs E, a piece of cxconomy, of which'a great 
deal may be ſaid, there being an infinite number of thing 

to be obſerved, in order to get a pigeon-houſe that may 
be advantageous and profitable to you : to begin therefore; 


, the firſt thing is to pitch upon a convenient place, of whi ch 


none is more proper than in the middle of a eourt- yard, 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſpacious enough, or without the 
houſe, by reaſon pigeons are naturally of a fearful diſpoſi- 
tion, and the leaft noiſe they hear frightens them; hence 
it is, that they always make pigeon-houſes with much care, 
and a great deal of reaſon, at fach a diſtance, that the ruf- 
ling noiſe of the trees ſhaken by the wind, and the over 


murmurings of the water, may not affright them. 
As to the bigneſs of the pigeon-houſe, that der upo 
the fancy of coſe who build them; but it is better the 
mould be ſpacious than too little; and for its form, the 


round is to be preferred before the ſquare ones, becauſe 
rats cannot ſo eaſily come at one as at the other; and the 
round houſe is alſo more commodious, by means of a lad- 
der turning upon an axis, you eafily viſit all that is within 


| 
. the pigeon-houſe, and come near the neſts without being 


propped, and take the pigeons in them; To chat you r 
heck chat by conveniency of this ladder here, w 3 
vos be done in ſquare pigeon houſes. 


e 


Now to hinder rats from getting upon the outſide into a 


* 


TY 


pigeon bouts, they faſten tin plaies to a certain height, and 


fuch places where the rats might paſs, at the outward _ 


angles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe; theſe plates 'ought to 
A foot high, and calf above half a foot on the files, that 
* when the rats come to them and cannot catch hold of 


them, 
they 
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they fallupon the icon ſpikes which are uſually fixed at the 
bottom of che place es foreſee they 575 8 
Moreover, care ſhould be had that the Pigeon-houſe | 
mould be placed ſome 105 diſtance from ery re ſo of 
pigeons: may carry it to their young ones; and the ſame be- 
25 a . in thei: bills 4 4t. will be more whole- 
ſome for them than when it is cold. 

Care ſhould be taken that the boards which cover the 
*pigeon- -houſe ſhould be well joined together, in. ſich man- 
ner that neitker rats nor wind can: paſs — the cover- 
ing alſo ſhould be ſuch that no _ penetrate Biroogh 
it ; eſpecially, it ought to be raiſed on 250d ſolid founda- 
tions, the floor good the building ſolid, as well l cemented, 
becaufe pigeons.dung has an ill property of ruining foun- 
dations; 2 muſt be hard plaiſtered, and white waſhed, 
within and — that being the colour moſt pleaſing to 
the higeons. It muſt be a conſtant caution, that there be - 
no window or opening of the pi Nd ha the caftward, 
but they muſt always, as muc be placed to tlie 
ſouth, lor pigeons love directly to BET the Fo, and eſpe- 
cially in winter; but if by * of. the ſituation of the 
place, you can do no otherwiſe than make the window of 
the pigeon-heuſe to face the north, you muſt always keep ft 
| -ſhut.cloſe in cold weather, and open it im ſummer, that the 

2 25 air may have paſſage into the place, which is refreſſi- 
ben delig htful to pigeons in that ſeaſon of the year, 

—— Kale have two cinctures built without 
4 A ree-ſtone or parget, one of which is: te reach to the 
middle of the pigeon-houſe, and the other under the win- 
dow, through which the pigeons go in and out; theſe two 
inc loſures are made _z _—_ that. the birds may reſt 125 
when they returu out o e geles. rating 


a 


of SnooTrx6, and $nodrino FLYING: | 
8. early into. the field, take with you bit JET in a 
2, wicker bottle that.will hold about a. gill; 3 this will 
keep out or expel wind,, cure the gripes, and give ſpirits 


. 4551 inch bur. do nat take too much, for Jon ane. 
wilt 


will make your ſight unſteady. When you hare got your 


gun, a turn-ſcrew, worm, and flints ready, call your pon 


ters, and take with you a partridge-wind : with this care - 
fully clean the touch-hole, then charge and prime, but prime 
not too full, becauſe the lingering fire will diſappoint your 
aim. Charge in the field, and not the night before; ram 


often rife when you go to take her, and if you are not 


ready to down again, may totally eſcape; this, 


however, rare to woodcocks or 


4 
happens ſnipes. Permit 
your mark to be diſtant at leaſt forty yards —— you fire 3 
tor if the diſtance be leſs, you will either maſs, the ſhot not 


having time to ſpread, or you will tear it to pieces, but do 
not let it be much farther, leſt you wound too ſlight to 
bring. the bird down. The flying marks, with reſpect to 
their motion and poſition are five, 1ſt, moving towards you 
in a direct line: 2dly, from you in a direct line; 2 
eroſs you; Athly, cireularly; 5thy, obliquely. Let the 


firſt mark paſs, then take aim by advancing the mouth of 
the piece above her head. Aim at the ſecond by raiſing 
your piece till there is no ſpace between the object and the 


it comes in ſome degree lineal, by getting forty yards: to 
the right or left, for this poſition 3 fore allow eight feet 


fight. When you have a traverſe or croſs mark, wait till 


in the aim, than the other will two inches. When the mark. 


is circular, watch the courſe, moving round with your gun 
till yon gain the furtheſt lineal point, and then fire. In 
ring at a covey, always confine ycur aim to one. After 
* when the birds are become ſhy, watch their 
flight ſoon after ſun-ſet, you will be directed by their call, 
and the next morning you will know where to find _ 

| | | 4 4 * en 


\ 


When a quail riſes, do not be in too much haſte to fire during; 
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her firſt flight; her 2 always ſhort, and you may be 
ſure to ſpring her a ſecond time, when you are aware 
her, and better prepared, To ſhoot larks in froſty wea- 


- ther, load with as much powder as ſhot, and fire among them 


as they riſe, for their wings being then expanded, you will 


kill many more than if you fire at them on the ground. 


Never fit at a mallard till you can get behind him, for no. 


ſhot can enter his breaſt, Do not fire full againſt the wind 
when it blows hard, ſor it will then drive the powder into 
our face; and if it rains, immediately give over your ſport. 

ever blow at the mouth of your Cf 2 after it has miſled 


your gun always directed from y u, and your thumb 


e flint, which you ſhould never hammer, becauſe the 


2 Kee leſt ſome latent ſpark diſcharge it 3 your head. 
ee 
t 
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H E firſt and greateſt cunning to boublerect in how 


74: ling, is the right chuſing your bowl, "which muſt be 
ſuĩtable io the ground you deſign. to run on. Thus for the 
cloſe alleys your beſt choice is the flat bowl. 2. For open 
grounds of advantage, the round byaſſed bowl. 3. For 


Steen fwards'that are plain and lerel, the bowl that is a5 


round as:a ball. 


. The next thing that requires your care, is the chuſing 
out-your ground, and preventing the winding hangings, 


and many turning advantages of the ſame, whether it be in 


open wide places, as bares and -bowling-greens, or in. cloſe 


bowling alleys. C 1 
Laſtly, have your judg about you, to obſerve and 


_ diſtinguiſh the riſings, fallings, and advantages of the places 


where you bowl ; have your wits about you, to avoid being 


rooked of your . have your underſtanding aboue 
eſt time and opportunity for this re- 


you, to know your 
creation 3 and ly, a ſtudious care of your words and: 


= 


e you bowled indeed. 
TT ET © 


Fw and then bowl away, and you may deſerve, welb 


LT y 
. 


parks may fall into the pan, and kill a bye· ander. 


1 
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